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Dainty new desserts that do not tax digestion 
— made with a favorite energy-food 


Quite the most interesting part of the meal for many 
people is the very last—dessert! But desserts too 
often have their drawbacks—when they are very 
rich and heavy; a tax on digestion. 


Suggested here are some desserts of a dainty new 
deliciousness. They delight that appetite for sweets 
without imposing upon the stomach in the slightest! 
For they are made of a wholesome, nourishing 
energy-food—Cream of Wheat! 


Cream of Wheat, you know, is unusually rich in 
energy. And coupled with this rich energy value, 
is another great quality—easy, quick digestibility. 

It is made of the heart of the best hard wheat; 
that part richest in energy elements which scientists 
call carbohydrates. Of all food substances these are 


easiest to digest. In fact, digestion of Cream of 
Wheat begins in the mouth! 


Date Meringue Pudding 


2 cups cooked Cream of Wheat 2 cups milk 
% cup chopped dates 1 cup sugar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 2 eggs 


Mix Cream of Wheat, milk, beaten egg yolks, sugar, chopped dates and 

vanilla. Pour into a buttered baking dish and bake one-half hour. 

with a meringue made of two stiffly beaten egg whites and two tablespoons 
sugar. Return to the oven and brown quickly 


SP my 





Send coupon for these free booklets 








Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 2-C 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


0 Please send me, free, your reci book, 
“Thirty Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat.” 


O Please send me, free, your booklet,““The Important Business of 
Feeding Children.” 


O Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat, for which I en- 
close 5c to cover postage. 


Name 








Address___ 
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Pineapple Pudding T 


% cup uncooked Cream of Wheat 
4 cups boiling water 
1 small can grated pineapple 


% cup sugar 
Cream 
Pour Cream of Wheat into rapidly boiling salted 
water. Cook twenty minutes. Add sugar and 


grated pineapple. Garnish with pineapple rings. 
Serve hot or cool with cream 





Children love desserts and there are so few that 
they may have without ill effects. In these Cream 
of Wheat desserts you will find the very answer to 
this difficult question. All the family, indeed, will 
enjoy their special goodness and wholesome energy. 


The delicate flavor and consistency of Cream of 
Wheat blend particularly well in these desserts— 
attractive molded dishes, fruit combinations and 
tempting puddings. And best of all, they are so 
simple and easy to make; and so inexpensive, too! 
An average serving of Cream of Wheat cereal costs j 
only about one-half of a cent! | 





Apricot Purée 
2 cups cooked Cream of Wheat \% cup apricot purée 
% cup sugar ream 
Drain apricots thoroughly and press through a coarse sieve; add sugar 
and apricots to hot Cream of Wheat. Line a mold with apricots, if 
desired, and pour in Cream of Wheat mixture. Serve with whipped cream 


Free for you—two interesting booklets 


BP store 
BE i < g O 


We have a splendid new recipe book which tells you how to 
make these desserts and many other delightful dishes. We also 
have, for mothers, a new booklet of information on feeding 
babies and children. Both are free; check coupon below. 
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See Cream of Wheat Cookies 


\% cup Cream of Wheat (uncooked) 
\% teaspoon salt 


¥% cup butter 
% cup sugar 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
% cup chopped nuts or raisins 
3 teaspoons baking powder 


eggs 
1% cups flour 


Cream the butter; add sugar gradually and eggs well beaten. Mix and sift 
flour, baking powder, Cream of Wheat, salt and cinnamon; then add nuts 
or raisins and combine the two mixtures. Drop by spoonfuls one inch apart 





on a buttered baking pan and bake in a moderate oven 









Chilled Pudding with Fruit Sauce 


2 cups hot Cream of Wheat 1 cup sugar 
1 cup milk 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Mix Cream of Wheat, milk, sugar, and vanilla. Pour into cups or one 
large mold. Chill and serve with fruit sauce 


Cream {Whe 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 
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ictrola production larger than ever 


In order to insure the greatest possible production from the Victor 
factories—the largest in the world devoted to musical products—manufac- 
turing schedules for the entire year have been approved earlier than usual. 
They call for 48% more Victrola instruments than we made in 1923. 

Present and future Victrola owners can share our satisfaction in 
knowing that Victor quality has made such plans possible. 

Twenty-one Victrola styles from $25 up. 





“My Victor Records shall be my biography” 
said Caruso in an interview published some 
time before his death. The statement was made 
during the close association with the Victor 
Company, which existed throughout the great 
tenor’s artistic life. The Victor Records by 
Caruso constitute a library of living music 
without parallel in the history of the art. Hear 
these and you will want to hear all: 





Double-faced 
O sole mio ) 
, 501 $1.50 
= pcs 8 gee Victrola No, 50 (Portable) 
id—O souverein, o juge, o pere! 
CARUSO La Juive—Rachel! quand du Seigneur 6013 2.00 Mahogany or oak 
Victor Artist Dreams of Long Ago ( 6015 2.00 


Love Me or Not 


Before Galli-Curci had sung a note to any 
American audience the Victor laboratories in 
Camden had.caught imperishable records of 
the voice with which she was so soon to con- 
quer another continent. How well our faith 
in her was justified, how well the public’s 
judgment was founded—these things are 
attested again by such records as these: 

Double-faced siete + alata 


6129 $2.00 





Dinorah —Ombra leggiera Mahogany, oak or walnut 


Lucia— Mad Scene : 









© Mishkin 


) 
5 
Lakmé— Dov’é I’ Indiana bruna ? 
Solvejg’s Song 5 
) 
j 





ps 6132 2.00 
GALLI-CURCI a tiidilons pitas 
Victor Artist Caro mio ben j 





Possession of any Victor Record by Kreisler 
is possession of a masterpiece. There is little in 
violin music that he has not explored, human- 
ized, enriched with his own knowledge, and 
recorded for the Victor Company. On many 
of his Victor Records, he plays his own com- 
positions. Choose for yourself, but in your 


choosing be sure you hear these: 
Double-faced 






Liebesfreud ? i 
Liebeslied 5 6182 $2.00 ce a 25 ae 
ahogany, Oak OTF wa nut f 
Dupont = a ( 708 1.50 | 
The Old Refrain 
KREISLER The Rosary { 720 1.50 





Victor Artist 





There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


REG US PAT OFF 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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HERE was a time when, without . second 
thought, one could “toss into the general 
wash” stockings, underwear, nightgowns, shirt- 
waists, skirts—practically one’s whole wardrobe. 
But that was the age of lisle, muslin and duck. 
In this day of lovely silks and delicate woolens, 
one’s garments shrink and fade almost at the very 
thought of the general wash! 
New fashions in clothes have brought a need 
for new washing methods. 

So a gentle squeezing in mild, safe Ivory 
suds as soon as possible after the garment has 
become soiled has replaced the old-fashioned 
practice of letting one’s personal garments pile 
up in a damp, dark hamper, and then washing 
them by soaking-rubbing-boiling. 

And how long one’s dainty modern garments 
do last when washed this way! Just as long, 
| indeed, as the heavy cottons of old. 











(thes f 


should not be washed by 
caterpillar methods 
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Ivory suds, quickly made from Ivory Flakes or 
Ivory cake soap, areas harmless to filmy, delicately 
tinted silk, and to soft fluffy woolens, as pure water 
itself. For Ivoryis pure! So pure and gentle that 
millions of women use it every day for the cleans- 
ing and protection of their complexions. 


If you have a laundress, by all means see that 
she adopts the Ivory suds method for your del- 
icate things. If you prefer to insure their safety 
by washing them yourself, you will find the 
Ivory suds method easy, quick and pleasant. 
There are full directions on the Ivory Flakes box. 
Perhaps you will let us send you the booklet 
offered elsewhere on this page. 


Why not have a// your washing done with Ivory ? 
Lots of families do because it makes their 
clothes white-clean, and sweeter smellin 
than when ordinary laundry soap is ee 


The cost is very little more. “i 
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by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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A conclusive safety test 
for garment soaps 


It is easy to determine whether or 
not a soap is gentle enough to be 
used for delicate garments. 


Simply ask yourself this question; 


“Would I use this 
soap on my face ?’’ 


In the case of Ivory and Ivory 
Flakes, your answer is instantly 
“Yes,” because you know that for 
forty-five years women have pro- 
tected lovely complexions by the 
use of Ivory Soap. 


5 Hints 
for the safe handling of 
Silks and Woolens 


Silk stockings should be washed 
in Ivory suds before the first wear- 
ing, and after each wearing. The 
acids of perspiration quickly injure 
silk. 
* * * 
If stockings have clocks different 
in color from the body fabric, be 
sure to stuff cheesecloth or a small 
towel into the ankle while drying. 
oa * * 
Iron dotted swiss and embroidered 
fabrics on wrong side over thick 


pad. ; s. & 


Never rub, wring or twist a wool- 
en sweater. When washing 
squeeze the Ivory suds through 
the fabric repeatedly; rinse we 
squeezing; dry by laying on a 
towel in the shade. 

* * * 


Too hot an iron will rot silk. If 
the iron makes paper smoke, it is 
too hot. 


Let us send you a 
Free Sample of Ivory Flakes 


It will give us great pleasure to 
send you a generous sample of 
Ivory Flakes without charge, 
and our beautifully illustrated 
booklet, “The Care of Lovely 
Garments,” a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of laundering informa- 
tion. A request by mail will 
bring a prompt response. Ad- 
dress Procter & Gamble, Dept. 
7-GF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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‘‘WHAT AN IDEA! 


mall NORTH AVENUE the boulevard 
ends abruptly. The street climbs a 
hill, and here is the longest city block 
imaginable, one twice the length of 
any other, while never in an affluent 
3#4| neighborhood have you seen so many 
children as used to race up and down 
l the sidewalks and play jacks on the 
immaculate white marble steps. Halfway in this 
block lived a child whose name was more than a name. 
On the lips of her aunt, who sat in a wheel chair at the 
second-story window, the girl’s name was a kindly ad- 
monition. Her aunt had apleasant voice that seemed 
to come down through the leaves of the linden tree. 
‘Now, Laura,’”’ she would call, ‘‘you mustn’t lose your 
temper. Now, Laura, be lovely.”” And incredible as it may 
seem, that was really the child’s name: Laura B. Lovely. 
But, on the other hand, Mrs. Lovely, Laura’s mother, used 
the name in her tantrums as a term of reproach; while the 
children on the block cried it in a singsong: ‘Laura be 
lov-er-ly! Laura be lov-er-ly!’’ And then they would laugh 
immoderately, for of course Laura could never be loverly. 
She was a plain little girl with a wen on her temple. Impossi- 
ble to imagine she could ever be lovely physically, and the 
Spirit, too, is hard to mold. 
From her parents Laura inherited neithtr inward grace 
nor outward beauty. Her father, Samuel Gorman Lovely, 
spent his evenings moodily thumbing the Navy Journal 





I NEVER HEARD OF A WOMAN ARCHITECT.”’ 


Laura B. Lovely 





By TRISTRAM TUPPER 


I/ustrations by H. R. Ballinger 


with only an occasional grunt in answer to the rasping voice 
of his wife. In his youth he had secured an appointment to 
Annapolis, but his stature failed to measure up to the re- 
quired height. And so it was said on the block that he had 
missed being an admiral by a quarter of an inch. However, 
he was moderately successful as a wholesale merchant of 
butter and eggs. 

Laura’s mother, on the other hand, was considerably 
above the average height of women, and took pains to accen- 
tuate her tallness by piling her hair on top of her head. Her 
hair was uncompromisingly red. Also, she wore hats with 
excessively high crowns. Of the doubly long block she was 
concededly the gorgon. Her parents therefore were some 
excuse for Laura's disposition. Though seemingly meek and 


‘“‘THAT’S JUST IT,’’ SAID LAURA. 


‘“THAT’S ONE REASON” 


mouselike, inwardly the child flamed and burned. No 
one, seeing her standing silently at a distance, would 
ever suspect what was going on inside of her mind. 
Nor was this silence a virtue; it was merely a means 
of self-protection. If she attracted attention it was 
sure to call forth the gibe, ‘‘ Now Laura be lov-er-ly! 
Laura be lov-er-ly!’”” Which bruised all that part of 
her in the region of her wishbone, sickening hammer 
blows that ached dully, leaving her lips more tight 
shut than ever. 

Laura was not virtuous; she washuman. She hated 
the Osgood twins, feared Rob Buckner, envied the 
Noland girls. But she loved Walt Hutchinson, four 
years her senior and the plutocrat of the block. 

One evening, when things inside of her became volcanic 
beyond her control, Laura stuck out her foot as Anna 
Noland came racing by, a yard or more in the lead of Walt. 

With a skinned knee and a cut lip, Anna leaped up. 

“I’m glad,” was all Laura could say as she fought with the 
abandon of pent-up envy and hate. “I’m glad!” 

But Anna was larger and stronger and, with the help of 
her sisters, would have completely demolished Laura if 
Mrs. Lovely had not rushed from the house and taken a 
hand. She boxed Anna’s ears. Then, when apprised by 
many voices of what had taken place, Mrs. Lovely flew into 
one of her tantrums and also boxed Laura’s ears. “I’m 


glad ’’—Laura was gasping for breath, but no amount of pun- 


ishment could make her repent—‘‘I’m glad! I’m glad!” 


Seen 
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As she lay in her bed that evening, too bruised to sleep, 
the child was inwardly happy. And the reason was this: As 
her mother dragged her into the house Laura had heard 
Walt Hutchinson say: ‘She ain’t crying! Nobody can 
make her cry!” 

In Laura’s seventh year a spot of sunlight dissipated the 
somberness of her childhood—a little thing that happened 
in Rob Buckner’s art gallery in the attic of the Buckner 
home, two doors south of Laura’s house. Outside, it was 
drizzling; and when the personnel of the block was put to it 
to play indoors Rob charged admission. Yellow gaslight 
mingled its rays with the pallid gray which came in through 
the dormers and down fromthe skylight. There were twenty- 
two children on the block, and no less than a baker’s dozen 
were here. Anna Noland was sprawled on the floor, color- 
ing a barnyard full of animals; Betty, her sister, was doing 
a pastoral comprising green sheep. Florence, a slender, grace- 
ful girl, had draped herself across the table where Walt 
Hutchinson was painting “‘originals,’’ while on the floor in 
the corner was a tangle of arms and legs; but the faces and 
names have become indistinct through the years. ri 

HIS was the scene when Rob Buckner wiped a mist- 

blurred window with his sleeve and shouted above the 
din of many voices: ‘‘ Who wants to go to Nanny Anny’s and 
watch me eat a snowball?” The rain had passed. Florence 
undraped herself from the center table. 


WHAT A BIG BOY 


TO HOLD ON 
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“Anna, want to go?” Rob Buckner continued. Anna 
abandoned her barnyard. ‘Betty, want to go?’’. Betty 
abandoned her sheep. ‘‘Hey, Walt, come on. Buy you a 
snowball.” 

“Nope,” said Walt. He had five more sheets of drawing 
paper, and he purposed using them. 

Having waited silently until the last hope was gone, Laura 
piped up: ‘“‘I could buy a-‘snowball if I wanted to.” 

She was a good patron of the gallery, and Rob Buckner 
could not afford to affront her. He compromised: ‘‘Come 
on, but you got to buy your own.” 

The gallery squeezed through the door, laughing boister- 
ously; and Laura followed as far as the first landing and 
watched the others clatter down the steps. Then she 
returned to the attic. 

Walt Hutchinson was leaning over the center table, paint- 
ing rapidly. Presently he straightened his back and gazed 
down upon his creation. 

‘‘What is it, Walt?’’ 

“Horse and buggy.”” He hung the picture on the wall and 
counted: ‘‘One, two, three, four, five, six, seven.”’ In the 
past hour he had done seven originals. He counted again to 
make sure, this time backward: ‘‘Seven, six, five, four, three, 
two, one.”” And marching to the table commenced without 
hesitancy to paint another masterpiece. 

‘‘What’s it going to be?’’ asked Laura. 


“‘Church and steeple or grain elevator.” 


TO HIS MOTHER! THEN, SUDDENLY, 


IT DAWNED UPON 
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Laura moved a little closer and gazed at the perpley; 
creation until it was finished. ‘Which is it?’’ she asked 
“Which you think?” 

Laura guessed a church and steeple. 

“Nope. It’s a grain elevator.” 

He used a pin to hang it on the wall, counted forward ‘ 
backward, and commenced the ninth creation. nd 

“Walt —will you paint a picture of me?” 

“cc No “Tag 

“Why not?” 

Silence. 

“T know why,’ 
to paint.” 


said Laura. ‘You think I’m too Ugly 


HE boy washed his brush in a glass of milky green fluid 
“‘I didn’t say you were toougly. Think you're too funny 
lookin’.”’ 

Laura drooped where Florence had gracefully draped hey. 
self. ‘‘Why am I too funny?’’ Her voice quavered. 

“That bump on your forehead—and your nose.”’ 

‘“‘What’s the matter with my nose?” 

“Too long.” 

She measured it carefully with her forefinger and thumh 
Meanwhile, completing the ninth masterpiece, Walt hung 
it in a straight line with the others and set determinedly ¢, 
work on the tenth. : 

‘“‘Am I funny anyways else?’’ asked Laura wistfully. 


HER—HE WAS BLIND 
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“Mouth’s funny—too close shut,” declared Walt. He 
ocked his head on one side and glared at his embryonic 
enth masterpiece. ‘‘ You’re too skinny, too,” he volunteered 
without glancing at the girl. “‘ You’re a living skeleton—too 
skinny to paint.” 

Inadvertently she edged against his elbow. ‘‘Walt—isn’t 
here any part of me isn’t funny?’’ A breathless moment fol- 
owed. Walt glanced up from his tenth creation and studied 
he girl with a critical gaze. It required all the strength of 
her lacerated spirit to meet his look. 

Then Walt gave his verdict: ‘‘ Your eyes ain’t funny.” 

She leaned upon the table. Could she believe him? Her 
eyes weren't funny! It was too wonderful to believe. Far- 
away noises broke in upon Laura’s ecstatic brain. She 
wheeled around and ran to the door. The other children were 
coming up the steps. Leaning over the banisters, she called 
her thrilling news. 

“Who says they ain’t funny?’’ demanded Rob Buckner. 
“Somebody,” declared Laura noncommittally. 















THE children pushed past her and entered the attic. But 
Laura’s mind was too full of joy to know or care what 
they were talking about. She danced about. ‘My eyes 
aren't funny !’’ she chanted. 

“Who says they ain’t funny?” again demanded Rob 
Buckner, 

Walt straightened his back. “I say they ain’t funny, and 
they ain’t,’’ he declared threateningly. 

Rob Buckner grabbed Laura by the shoulders and pulled 
her to a window. ‘‘Lemme see. By jingo!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘They ain’t funny. They’re blue.” 

: Walt marched to the window and glared at Laura’s eyes. 

They ain’t blue. They’re sorter gray.” 

Then Laura tore herself away and ran from the attic, 
down the four flights, out of the house, to tell every child 
on the block that her eyes weren’t funny; Walt Hutchinson 
had said so. 

Laura climbed out of the tub that night, dried herself, 
tucked her gown under her arm and slipped into the dingy 
third-floor hall of the Lovelys’ house. She stood there a mo- 
ment gazing down at the perspective of steps and banisters, 
cut by streaks of light, then entered Aunt Em’s room. 
“Laura!” laughed her little aunt. ‘You'll catch your 


death!’ She was propped up in bed, with empty tea dishes 
arranged on the table at her side. , 
Aunt Em, am I a living skeieton?’’ Laura demanded. 


“An 


” 


I funny lookin’? 


**‘I WANT TO START IN NOW, FROM THIS DAY, AS IF YOU HAD NO REASON TO DESPISE ME. 


“Why, Laura!’’ She eyed the child smilingly. ‘‘ Certainly 
you aren’t. Get into your gown; you'll catch your death.” 

Laura got into her gown headfirst and leaned against the 
side of the bed, studying her aunt’s peaceful face. ‘‘ Why 
aren’t you funny lookin’, Aunt Em?”’ 

“T don’t know, Laura. PerhapsIam—sometimesanyway.” 

“‘ Auntie!” 

“Yes, Laura.” 

The child picked at the bedclothes during a long moment 
of thought. She didn’t want always to be funny looking. 
Presently she asked slowly: ‘If you want and want some- 
thing, will you ever get it?” 

“‘Perhaps,”’ said Aunt Em. ‘What do you want?” 

“‘T want to be lovely,’”’ said the child. 

Aunt Em closed her eyes in a way that made the lids 
quiver, but when she opened them they were smiling. “If 
you want and want to be lovely, you will be lovely,’’ she 
said. ‘It’s one of the things you can be just by wanting.” 
But there were things Laura must do and things she must not 
do—hard things. ‘‘You must love in order to be lovely. 
You mustn’t hate,” said Aunt Em. ‘‘ You must find out what 
there is to love in people, and not think too much about the 
other things.” 

Laura considered this. Aunt Em had never told her any- 
thing which was not true. She believed her implicitly. ‘‘ But 
suppose there isn’t anything to love?”’ 

“In everything and everybody I think there is some- 
thing,’’ said her aunt confidently. ‘If only you can discover 
it, there is something to love. The more things you find, the 
lovelier you'll become. But you mustn’t get discouraged,” 
she cautioned. “Just keep on looking deeper and deeper; 
and,”’ she added, ‘‘don’t expect too much.” 

Laura interpreted. this in her mind, then asked: ‘‘How 
long will it take?’”’ 

Her aunt smiled. 
But it’s worth it.” 

“‘And will I get fatter, Auntie Em?” 

The invalid laughed. She had a pleasant laugh, a kind of 
low chuckle like a woodland brook. ‘‘Some people get fat, 
loving, some people get thin.” 

Laura decided at once: ‘I’m going to love the fat way. 


II 


| pes a fortnight Laura looked for love in people and in 
things. Each night she would climb on the chair in the 
bathroom and gaze eagerly into the mirror of the medicine 
cabinet in the hope of finding that the bump on her temple 


‘‘Sometimes it takes a whole lifetime. 


” 





CAN YOU DO THAT?” 








had become smaller, her nose shorter, her lips less tightly 
shut. For a whole fortnight she persisted, fortified by the 
heartening knowledge that her eyes weren’t funny. Then 
befell the incident that shattered her dreams and changed 
the world—a world never again to be the same. 

A row of boys were sitting with hunched shoulders along 
the curb, feet in the gutter; but Walt Hutchinson was at a 
distance, alone on the Taylors’ doorsteps. Laura was 
perched on the bottom step of the Nolands’ house, repeating 
wistfully:: ‘I love Walt.”” This required noeffort. Curiously, 
she loved him more at this moment than ever before; and 
presently, prompted by loyalty, she arose and walked defi- 
antly tothe Taylors’ and seated herself humbly below the boy. 

Walt neither spoke nor glanced at her. He was listening 
to what was being said in loud tones by Rob Buckner, seated 
at the curb. A few moments past Rob Buckner had thrown 
him three times in a wrestling match which Walt himself had 
provoked. Now Rob was telling in great detail about the 
time he saw the strongest man in the world hold three ponies 
and five men on a seesaw across his chest. Rob somehow 
was giving the impression that he himself could hold three 
ponies and five men on his chest if he cared to do so. 

Presently Walt arose, walked slowly down the steps and 
stood on the sidewalk, glaring at Rob Buckner’s back. 


HE loud tones became less loud, but Rob continued to 

boast. Walt turned his back and began to gaze at Laura 
with a cold critical eye, saying not a word. Laura bore the 
scrutiny as best she could. Maybe Walt was going to say her 
nose had grown shorter! She waited breathlessly. 

Rob continued to boast, but he was no longer holding his 
audience. Seeing this, he turned his head, then yelled: 
“Hey, Walt, why don’t you kiss her?” 

There was a general laugh, but Walt neither moved nor 
spoke. 

Rob shouted from the curb: ‘Hey, what you doin’? Try- 
ing to hypnotize her?”’ 

Again there was a burst of laughter. 

The tension became greater for Laura. She whispered: 
“What is it, Walt? Is my nose shorter?’’ No answer. “My 
eyes,” she faltered; ‘‘anyways they aren’t funny.” 

Then Walt broke the silence in a loud, harsh voice: 
“’Course your eyes are funny.” 

When Laura awakened from this blow she was standing 
on the sidewalk stammering words. ‘You said—you 


(Continued on Page 128) 








4| that institution’s standing? Did your 
Ms peeee| doctor take post-graduate hospital 
Seats} work? Where and for how long? What 
was his reputation in that hospital? How many 
years has he been practicing? Is he a member of 
your county medical society? What do other 
physicians in your community think of him? Probably 
ninety million persons in America consult a doctor at least 
oncea year. It isdoubtful if one patient ina thousand could 
answer half of the above questions. They are pertinent. 
Any man has a right to know the qualifications of the man 
he is trusting with his own life, his wife’s life, the life of his 
child. No one tries to find out how sound and able his doctor 
is. That is one reason why the quack, the fake doctor and 
the charlatan are becoming an ever greater menace in Amer- 
ica. Americans take physicians for granted. Yearly they pay 
for that carelessness an increasing toll of unnecessary suffer- 
ing and death. 

If the average man calls in an architect to build or alter 
his home he makes a thorough investigation of the archi- 
tect’s standing and ability before giving him the commission. 
If the average man hires an expert to take-over a department 
of his business he determines the expert’s qualifications 
before employing him. It is a comparatively easy matter to 
tear down a poorly built house and build it over again. A 
mismanaged business department can be reorganized. It is 
more difficult to undo the work of a quack. Sometimes it is 
tragically impossible. 

Yet the prefix ‘‘ Dr.”’ on an office shingle is all the indorse- 
ment Americans in general require of their physicians. 
Hence fake doctors flourish and healers of a score of cults 
wax fat. Both are in- 
creasing with alarming 
rapidity. They call them- 
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Later it was discovered that five of the first six patients 
who had come to the new doctor for relief had died while he 
was administering to them. Later still the tardy authorities 
who investigated the case revealed that the doctor had 
been a photographer in a Western city, and had bought a 
diploma at one of the ‘‘diploma mills”’ that recently worked 
at full capacity in the Middle West. He had obtained a 
license to practice in Connecticut through bribery of certain 
members of one of the state’s medical examining boards. He 
was a fake; nothing else. 

A hospital in New Jersey employed upon its staff a young 
physician of ingratiating manner and apparent abilit, 
For some months he prescribed for the patients of the estal: 
lishment. Then there was a particularly spectacular robbery 
in the town, which the police fastened uncompromisingiy 
upon him. 

The young physician confessed that he had never had any 
medical training. His underworld nickname happened to be 
“doctor.”” Hearing him hailed by that title, an official of the 
hospital questioned him. He ‘strung the old man along”’ 
and got a position in the institution. 

“T didn’t have any trouble,” he informed the police 
naively. ‘‘I’d look as if I knew it all when I had to prescribe 
for a patient, and say to anurse: ‘What would vou do in a 
case like this?’ The nurses all thought I was a keen guy who 






what to do, and I'd tell them to go aheaq 
do it.” 
He belonged to a second class of pee 
doctors, the professional crooks. 
In Canastota, Madison County, New York 
young man was stricken with abdominal] Dai 
A physician diagnosed his attack as acute , 
pendicitis, and advised his removal to a Syracuse hog 
for an operation. The sister of the young man Was a pp 
titioner of one of the new “healing sciences,’’ and prevail 
upon the rest of her family to dismiss the physician and pla 
the case in her hands. In company with a male member g 
her cult she administered treatment and when the suffer, 
grew worse, summoned a third practitioner who, she said y, 
“‘a specialist.’ This specialist also treated the patient, ay 
then announced that he had “ruptured the abscess jn ¢4 
abdomen ”’ and predicted that the young man would get we) 
A day or so after, the sick man died. 

The coroner ordered an autopsy, which disclosed that J 
burst appendix had been the cause of death. The perso 
who treated this patient belonged to a third great class, 
putative healers, the exponents, frequently sincere, of ; 
numerable new fads and cults. 

What do you know about your own doctor? You recyy, 
ered from this or that disease while under his care? Th, 
may prove nothing at all. Many diseases, physicians then, 
selves say, are “self-limited.” They burn out of their oy 
accord in time. 

Friends in whom you have confidence recommend ti 
man? In nine cases out of ten, when a quack is brought jy 
trial for practicing medicine without a license, persons ¢ 
high standing in the community come forward to vouch {y 
him, quite sincerely. }f 
has a diploma on his offig 
walis? Diplomas fre 














selves ‘‘doctors” and the — S 
average American believes 


quently are forged. 





them. 


can be bought frog 
diploma mills. 





A ‘‘doctor’’ recently 
opened an office in a Con- 
necticut mill town. No 
one in official or private 
life displayedany curiosity 
over his antecedents. He 
was accepted because of 
the specious magic of his 
title. His practice did not 
grow rapidly for reasons 
that came to light later; 
but he was permitted to 
carry it on undisturbed. 
A young man of the town 
smashed his finger in a 
mill roller. The wound 
was painful and gory, but 
not serious. Accom- 
panied by a friend, the 
injured man hurried across 
the street to the new 
doctor’s office. 

“We'll have to ampu- 
tate,’’ the doctor said | 

| 
| 








after a cursory examina- 
tion. 
Both the injured man 
and his friend protested, 
but the diagnostician re- 
fused to listen. Talking 
profoundly of the danger 
of infection, he conducted | 
his patient to the operat- | 
ing table, strapped him 
fast, placed a wad of gauze 
over his mouth and nose, 
gave the unwilling friend 
a can of ether and in- 
structed him to pour it 
upon the pad. If the can 
was exhausted before the 
operatien was concluded, 
he said, there was plenty 
more ether in the corner. 


Slaughter 





OR fifteen ghastly min- 

utes the friend kept his 
back turned upon the 
bungling surgeon and 
flooded the gauze pad with 
ether. At the end of this 
period the patient drew a 
long breath and died. The 
amateur anesthetist, ex- 
horted by the “physi- 
cian,’”’ hadexhausted three 




















In many cases of fraudy 
lent practice quacks haw 
been found to be usi 
diplomas that they have 
purchased from relative 
of fake physicians. 


(ure-All Quacks 


HE chances, of course, 

are in your favor. The 
large majority of men who 
claim the rank and title of 
medical doctor are legiti- 
mate physicians. Yet the 
number of quacks is in- 
creasing yearly. Doctor 
are being turned out by 
correspondence-school 
courses. In Missouri and 
Arkansas men wholly u- 
trained in medicine have 
been purchasing their 
M.D. degrees. In Con- 
necticut a recent scandal 
disclosed that many who 
had never seen the inside 
of a medical college had 
been licensed to practice 
in that state. 

An investigation in 
New York a few months 
ago revealed an amazing 
number of quacks mas 
querading as dentists. 
Besides these fakers, 
there is the vast body of 
adherents of this or that 
serio-comic cult which 
scoffs at the long- 
established science of heal- 
ing and insists that all the 
ills of humanity will yield 
to poundings on the spine, 
bizarre forms of diet, ex- 
ercises, pleasant thoughts, 
music, vibration, colored 
lights, electricity or will 
power. The quack who 
ignores the law, holds a 
spurious license from the 
state or none at all and 
treats the guileless and 
uninquisitive public for 
anything from corns to 
cancer is multiplying 
rapidly. The machinery 
for the enforcement of the 











cans of ether and his 
friend’s heart. The man, 





laws against him cannot, 














a hale six-footer, had been 





in its present form, pos- 











sibly handle the situation. 





literally smothered to 
death. 


A MODERN MEDICAL DIPLOMA MILL IN FULL BLAST 
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vouch for 


cerely, He 

yn hi . , 

mania z| WAS showing two friends from Norway, 
zed. The lj steamship acquaintances of a decade ago, 


the historic shrines and lovely suburbs of 
Philadelphia. Passing down Washington 
Lane in Germantown, I pointed out to them 


cht from 


Ra the house where Charley Ross had lived and 
be @ ave laces "igews| where he was stolen. My friends were evi- 
they ha Unni edaeets| dently quite at sea as to the significance of 

"the Liberty Bell and Independence Hall, Benjamin Franklin 


relative and William Penn, but the moment I mentioned Charley 


Ross their countenances lighted with intelligent interest. He 
was the one Philadelphian of whom they had heard amid 
Uach; Btheir mountains and fiords. How strange is fame! The 
” settler of Pennsylvania, the man who drew the lightning 
of course from the skies, Generals Meade and McClellan, were not 
vor. They ve" names to these highly educated people from Norway. 
men who But Charley Ross they knew well. i. 
d title of Fifty years have passed since the whole civilized world sor- 
re legit rowed and despaired with the parents of Charley Ross. In 
Yet the the intervening years many other children have been stolen, 
3 ist and some never heard of again. But still the tale of this 
Dodios Germantown lad’s abduction remains the great and tragic 
out by and moving tale of child stealing. After the story of Joseph 
-sclinal and his brethren, no story of a lost boy has so powerfully 
yuri and fg touched the chords of the human heart. ; 
olly un The Charley Ross house stands well up the hill and on the 
ne five right as one comes down Washington Lane in the direction 
ther of the East River Drive. It is an old-fashioned house, built 
“ Con- of stone, two stories in height, surrounded on three sides 
callie with a veranda, and crowned with a cupola, inevitable in the 
1y ae architecture of fifty years ago. In its day it must have been 
inside 2 handsome place, and one can well understand how the 
ze had prowling miscreants who selected the child of this house for 
race their prey must have thought that the owner was a man of 
large means. The house is now ina state of semi-dilapidation, 
on ing 20d stands lonely and remote and melancholy, as if the very 
ionths @ Walls and windows and doors were conscious of the tragedy 
nazing that had been enacted in that home half a century ago. Phila- 
dite. delphia is rich in interesting homes and houses, places which 
te recall deeds of valor and patriotism, or where famous men 
‘kers, @ Sept and died. But this old, high-standing house on Wash- 
dy of @ gton Lane has a melancholy interest all its own. It is pre- 
that @ °™inently Philadelphia's House of Sorrow. 
vhich 
hs Brothers Go-Away With Two Strange Men 
yield HE Ross family was made up of the father and mother, 
pine, four sons and three daughters. The father, Christian K. 
 & Ross, conducted a business at No. 304 Market Street, under 
shts, the name of Ross, Schott & Company. On the evening of 
oe July 1, 1874, Mr. Ross returned to his Germantown home 
will earlier than usual so that he might keep a promise he had 
wi made to the younger boys, Walter and Charley, that he 
ee would get for them a cartload of sea sand in which they 


the could play on the Fourth of July, and into which they could 
fire their crackers. His wife had gone to Atlantic City with 


— a daughter, Sophie, leaving the other children temporarily 
for in charge of servants under the supervision of the father. 
to Not seeing the boys about the place, Mr. Ross asked the 

ing servants where they were and was told that since their bath 

ery they had been playing on the sidewalk in front of the house 
the with the children of Mr. McDowell, the next-door neighbor. 
ot, Mr. Ross looked for them at the gate, but not seeing them 

08 went back to the house and felt no uneasiness until teatime, 

nal when the children were still absent. Quite anxious now, he 


sent the servants to inquire at the neighbor’s house, and 
) went off in a different direction himself. 
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(oharley Ross, 
the Unforgotten 


ast Boy 


By CLARENCE EDWARD 
MacarTNeEy, D.D. 


As he was passing the house of Mrs. Kidder, on the farther 
side of an unoccupied field, Miss Mary Kidder said she 
thought she had seen Walter and Charley pass her house 
with two men in a wagon. Mr. Ross now remembered that 
three days before, on Saturday afternoon, his son Walter 
had told him that a man in a wagon had given Charley and 
himself some candy. 

Mr. Ross, now greatly alarmed, started to walk to the 
police station, in order to telegraph the central office in the 
city to inquire if anything had been seen of the children and 
the two men in the wagon. 

On his way to the station about eight o'clock in the eve- 
ning, he saw Walter, in charge of a man, coming toward 
him. This man was a Mr. Peacock, who said that he had 
found Walter in Kensington, on the corner of Palmer and 
Richmond Streets. 

When Mr. Ross asked Walter where Charley was, he an- 
swered: ‘Why, he’s all right, he is in the wagon.” The 
child was much frightened and thought, of course, that it 
was he, and not Charley, who was lost. 

In company with a relative, Mr. Ross went that night to 
the Central Police Station, at Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
where the officer in charge told him that he thought it was 
only a drunken frolic on the part of the two men, and that 
they would soon restore the child. Unassured by this theory, 
Mr. Ross went on that night to Kensington, but inquiries in 
the neighborhood where Walter was found failed to bring 
any information as to the missing Charley. It was five in the 
morning before he reached his home in Washington Lane, 
having had to walk a part of the distance. After breakfast 
Walter was carefully questioned as to the events of the pre- 
ceding day. His story, in brief, was as follows: 

Two men, driving through the lane in a buggy, had given 
him and Charley candy on Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, 
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and again on Wednesday, the day of the abduction. The 
boys had asked the men to give them a ride. When they were 
taken up into the buggy, a sort of covered coach or wagon, 
Walter asked them to drive to Main Street to get fire- 
crackers. Instead of going to Main Street, one of the men 
said they would go to “ Aunt Susie’s,’’ who would give them a 
pocketful for five cents. 

Walter sat on the knee of one of the men who drove, and 
Charley on the seat between them. The man on whose knee 
Walter was sitting gave directions to the driver, saying to 
him, ‘Slower, slower,’”’ or ‘‘Faster, faster.’ Charley soon 
began to cry and asked to be taken home, but was pacified 
by being told that they would soon be at “Aunt Susie’s.”’ 
When they reached the vicinity of Palmer and Richmond 
Streets, the men gave Walter twenty-five cents and directed 
him to go to a store on the next corner and buy crackers for 
himself and torpedoes for Charley. After the little fellow 
had made his purchases he came out of the store to look for 
the wagon, but found it was gone. He began to cry loudly 
and soon a crowd collected about him, among whom was 
Mr. Peacock, the gentleman who brought him home. 

The driver was described by Walter as being a man about 
the height of his father—five feet, nine—with a red mustache, 
eye glasses, an open-face gold watch, and green sleeve but- 
tons. The other man was older, taller and heavier, wore a 
beard, had a turned-up nose, gold-bowed spectacles, and two 
gold rings. The horse was a dark bay, and the wagon an old- 
fashioned, falling-top buggy with red stripes on the wheels 
and lined with blue cloth. One of the two lap covers was 
torn and dirty. 


News Kept From Baby’s Sick Mother 


ITH Walter for a guide, Mr. Ross and his nephew drove 
from Washington Lane over the route taken by the 
wagon and the two men. Walter remembered very clearly the 
way they had gone, and was able to trace unfailingly the tor- 
tuous route taken by the abductors, telling of bridges, pumps, 
and so on, before they had come to them. The remarkable 
thing is that this boy of six years was able not only to trace 
the route taken by the men but to give so careful a descrip- 
tion of their appearance and that of the horse and wagon. 
Baffled in their search for a clew on this first day after the 
abduction, Mr. Ross inserted in the Public Ledger, of July 3, 
the following notice: 


Lost—On the first instant, a small boy about four years of age, 
light complexion, and light curly hair. A suitable reward will be paid 
on his return to E. L. Joyce, Central Station, corner of Fifth and 
Chestnut Streets. 


The name of Joyce, a police officer, was used instead of 
that of Ross so as to conceal the loss of the child from Mrs. 
Ross, who, in feeble health, was still staying at Atlantic 
City with her daughter. By this time the loss of the boy 
had become generally known, and many citizens came to 
Mr. Ross with proffers of help. The opinion of the majority 
was that the boy was being held until his captors saw a 
sufficiently large reward advertised for his return. The idea 
of extortion, and holding the boy’s life in forfeit, had not 
occurred to anyone. This was a crime with which the Amer- 
ican people were not familiar. The mayor, Mr. Stokley, 
the district attorney, and the heads of the police depart- 
ment, all united in a thorough search for the missing child. — 

On the Fourth of July a second advertisement was in- 
serted in the newspapers, as follows: 


Three hundred dollars reward will be paid to the person return- 
ing to No. 5 North Sixth Street, a small boy, four years old, having 
long curly flaxen hair, hazel eyes, clear light skin, and round face, 
dressed in a brown linen suit, with short skirt, broad-brimmed straw 
hat, and laced shoes. This child was lost from Germantown on 
Wednesday afternoon (1st instant) between four and five o’clock. 


On the morning of this same day, the Fourth of July, 
Mr. Ross received the first of a long series of letters. from 


(Continued on Page 75) 


Moonlight 


By 
GERALD MyGaTT 


I]lustrations by Nancy Fay 


HEN the affair be- 
tween Gabriella San- 
ton and Perry 

Nicholas came to nothing, 

everyone who knew them was 
keenly disappointed. They 
had seemed so perfectly 
matched—Gabriella exquisite 
and ethcreal, Perry a fine, 
clean boy with an enviable 
career as an architect ahead 
of him. Since childhood they 
had known each other. Since 
maturity, if the blossoming of 
youth may be called maturity, 
each had found in the other a 
sympathy of taste which was 
destined, so people thought, 
to carry them far in harmony 
and happiness. It was gener- 
ally agreed that Gabriella, 
who saw romance and beauty 
where others saw only the com- 
monplace, needed someone 
like Perry Nicholas, who could 
measure life, as she did, in 
terms of fancy and rhapsody. 
Perry had returned from Paris 
and his course at the Beaux 
Arts. The minute he laid eyes 
upon Gabriella he: started the 
renewal of their friendship in 
terms of a whirlwind court- 
ship. Everybody waited in 
smiling expectancy. Then, 
abruptly, the thing was over. 

For his part Perry was able to make no secret of Gabriella’s 
“No.” He was as surprised as anyone else. He was puzzled 
and a little angry, for this was his first experience with 
what men call the unreasonableness of women. He did 
not talk about it, but he showed it; and presently he went 
away. 

Gabriella’s mother, who perhaps was most disappointed 
of all, could not forbear to ask the girl what had gone 
wrong. 

“‘ Nothing’s wrong,” said Gabriella miserably. ‘‘I couldn’t, 
that’s all. I suppose I’m a little fool, but I couldn’t. Please 
don’t let’s talk about it any more.”” There was that in her 
eyes, a look of puzzlement and hurt, which made her request 
a command. 

Two years later, when Gabriella gave Donald Chester the 
same manifest, icy negative, her friends gasped. 

Here again there had seemed to be an ideal match, here 
again a congeniality of taste and nature that should have 
formed the foundation for a lasting happiness. Chester, heir 
to a comfortable fortune, was editor of a magazine to which 
Gabriella had contributed occasional romantic verse. Every- 
body liked him. He was very much of a man’s man, some- 
thing of an athlete, possessing far more than the average of 
both polish and charm. He was friendly, sunny, quick- 
witted; and he was desperately in love with Gabriella, who 
certainly, so it seemed, gave him every encouragement. But 
Donald Chester followed Perry Nicholas into the discard, 
and in much the same manner. 

This time Gabriella crept to her mother and buried her 
face in the older woman’s lap. ‘‘Don’t be mad with me, 
mumsie,’’ she pleaded. ‘‘He’s a peach, and I—I guess I’m 
just no good. [ thought I wanted to—truly I did; but when 
the time came, I just couldn’t. That’s all. I couldn’t. 
Oh, mumsie, please help me get it out of my mind.” 


ABRIELLA was now twenty-three. Save for a queer, 
hunted look that sometimes stole into her eyes she 
seemed unchanged, except that day by day she grew more 
lovely. Hers was a brunet beauty which flowered the more 
exquisitely as the radiance of her girlhood developed into a 
sort of gorgeousness, an ethereal gorgeousness of finely mod- 
eled features shadowed by lustrous hair; of slim, tapering 
arms; of gestures and movements that were enchanting in 
their unconscious grace. 

Yet she was not spoiled. She played golf and tennis and 
rode horseback, all with an enthusiasm which kept her in 
constant demand as a partner. She drove a car well. She 
played bridge intelligently and danced with a feather- 
lightness which kept her dancing, from one man’s arms into 
another’s, as long as the music would hold out. Little by 
little the incomprehensible termination of her affairs with 
Perry Nicholas and Donald Chester was being forgotten. 
Gabriella, five years older than the debutantes, was enjoying 
a popularity which any debutante might have envied. 

Men like a girl who actually knows something, and 
Gabriella knew much. She read a great deal, and she kept 


HE WAS DESPERATELY IN LOVE WITH GA- 
BRIELLA, WHO CERTAINLY, SO IT SEEMED, 
GAVE HIM EVERY ENCOURAGEMENT 
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her ears open. She was inter- 
ested in things which were going 
on in the world; interested par- 
ticularly, of course, in those 
things which had to do with the 
arts. She was studying music, 
and studying it seriously. She 
was painting a little; doing so, 
as she laughingly explained, because she was crazy about colors 
and loved to mess with them. Her verse was appearing 
regularly in the magazines. Some day, people began to 
prophesy, Gabriella would marry a really great man, a man 
big enough to sweep her along with him joyously into that 
Elysium of social and artistic triumph for which, more and 
more, she seemed to be ordained. It would be a wonderful 
thing—for both of them. 


HEN, one August afternoon, Gabriella drove across 

town with Henry Jones, a pleasant, stocky little chap 
from the country club, who was the salaried manager of an 
unfashionable shoe store on upper Broadway, signed her 
name with his upon a license, and, with the justice of the 
peace officiating, forthwith married him. There had been 
no warning. Henry Jones was one of many who 
had danced with Gabriella and played golf with 
her. If people had gasped before—and they had— 
they now simply opened their mouths in speech- 
less stupefaction. Then they laughed. Of course 
it couldn’t be true. But it was. 

Henry Jones was well known in Aldervale. His 
short-bodied, tubby figure was a familiar one upon 
the links. In the locker room he was 
popular after a fashion—or perhaps it 
would be fairer to say that he was in- 
dulgently tolerated—simply because he 
was so inflexibly good-natured. Let a 
member inadvertently spill a chair hold- 
ing all his clean clothes, and Henry 
would smile, a sort of moon smile which 
was sometimes intensely irritating. 
Nothing seemed to ruffle him; he was 
eternally placid, eternally content with 
life in all its details. 

He had been heard to boast, with 
simple pride, that he would rather be 
manager of a shoe store than anything 
else he could think of; and though such 
satisfaction with one’s lot might be per- 
haps an admirable thing, it did not 
seem exactly the sort of trait a high- 
spirited girl would select as the outstand- 
ing characteristic of a lifetime's mate. 
That Henry Jones knew all about shoes 
could well be conceded, for he talked 
about shoes, voluminously, whenever 
he got achance. But what made Ga- 
briella’s choice so unthinkable was the 
fact that he had never been heard to talk 
with intelligence about anything else. 
Gabriella the exquisite, Gabriella the 
fastidious, Gabriella the artistic, the ro- 
mantic, the esthetic—Gabriella, and a 
life to be glorified hereafter with lasts and 
sizes and counters and uppers and soles! 


July, ly 


The first horror led presently to speculation and 
speculation led ultimately to talk—the talk called “4 
which is carried on behind the backs of hands. (Of hie 
Gabriella was unaware. The astounding thing was that « 
seemed actually happy. She beamed and blushed, ag he 
have beamed and blushed since the beginning of time 7 
Esther Benlar, incredulous and at the same time in 
nately anxious to pick up any and all possible clues to 
mystery—for Esther, herself often the object of wi) 
was one of those who sought to keep the good wil} of 
wolves by flinging them fresh and juicy meat— mana ed 
be the first to call upon Mrs. Henry Jones. Bea 

She asked her question flatly, though with what she 
sidered tact: ‘Gabriella, you sure surprised us all, 
a peach, but I never guessed he was making 
with you. Tell me all about it. 
marry him like—like that?”’ 

Now Gabriella had a sense of humor. Besides, she y, 
happy. Soshe laughed and answered, “‘ Because he reming 
me so much of Lionel Barrymore. What made yoy om 
Monty, Esther?” 7 


we Esther went at last, she felt a little annoyed, by 
cause she had learned nothing. Nor was this exacth 
surprising, for perhaps even Gabriella did not wholly unde, 
stand why she had linked her life irrevocably with that df 
Henry Jones. All she knew for a certainty was that it mus, 
have something to do with the moon—or was it that?—anj 
that anyway, whatever it was, it went back to a night seven 
years ago, before she had learned what it was to be afraid, 


Henry 
m any heady, 
What on earth made ra 


The moonlight lay still and green and lovely across th 
broad lawn that ran down at its far edge to a flicker of 
silvered sea. A girl of sixteen, a blur of pale organdie in ay 
old-fashioned hammock slung between the trunks of ty 
giant oaks, drew in a deep breath, shivered ecstatically, and 
with her mouth tightly closed made little, almost soundles 
noises of sheer delight at being alive. 

The dusky trees, standing in silent groups like friendly 
sentinels, threw warm, dark shadows across the reaches of 
cloudy jade which in the daytime were turf. These shadoys 
the shadows of shrub clusters and other shadows that ap. 
parently came from nowhere and nothing at all, seemed 
somehow to make of the moonlight an actual, living thing 
a nebulous, shimmering spirit that had descended and 
wrapped its mantle about land and sea and sky and the air 
between. 

From the unseen, distant beach drifted the swish of tum. 
bling surf, scarcely audible through the droning buzz of night 
insects—crickets, cheepers, katydids and myriads of other 
small choristers, all pulsing out the overtone which is the 
song of midsummer’s nights the wide world over. Back 
somewhere from the shore, miles away perhaps, a lone dog 
was baying. 

The girl in the hammock stirred restlessly. Presently she 
sighed and tumbled abruptly to her feet. Lifting her little 
white slippers carefully, for the dew already was falling, she 
tiptoed toward the darkened house which loomed like a silver 
castle in the center of the lawn. At the bottom of the 
veranda steps she paused. 

““Mumsie,” she asked of an invisible personage, ‘‘ may I go 
over to Janet’s for a little while? It’s early yet.” 

From the shadows a 
soft voice countered, 
“Do you think you'd 
better, honey?” 

“Sure, mumsie. All 
the bunch will be there. 
It’s—it’s awful lonely 
here, all by yourself. I—oh, | 
don’t know—you know what 
I mean.” 

A man’s voice spoke from 
the darkness: 

“Why don’t you come up 
here and sit with your mother 
and me, Gabriella? It’s get- 
ting near bedtime.” 

“Why, dad, it’s only half- 
past eight. The bells just 
rang—only a little while ago, 
anyway. Please, can’t I go, 
mumsie? I’ll be back early— 
before ten, I promise. It’s just 
as light as day, and it’s only a 
couple of blocks.’’ 


BE. Egirl, poised alert, heard 
her mother mumble, “I 
don’t see why not, Jim. It 
seems a shame on a night like 











this.” Then aloud, ‘What 
boys are going to be there, 
dear?”’ 


Gabriella said with good- 
natured impatience, ‘‘Oh, the 
usual gang, naturally. Eddie 
Fillmore, I guess, and Red 
Hedden—oh, you know, 
mumsie !”’ 

‘You'll be careful, honey, won’t you?” 
cautioned the older woman. 

Part of the reason for Gabriella’s being 
at home this evening had been a sudden 
and old-fashioned reaction on the part of 


SHE WAS RUNNING DOWN THE DUSTY 
ROAD, SOBBING AS SHE RAN 
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yarents to tales which had come to them; tales 


us | . 
numer’ illed younger set, which, perhaps unfortunately, 


30-Cé 
df ~ a model of deportment for the still younger set to 
eich Gabriella and her contemporaries belonged. 
WNow Gabriella well knew what being careful meant, at 
least so far as her mother’s interpretation of the phrase was 
concerned. Being careful meant that you musn’t let any 


boys kiss you. Her mother’s well-intentioned warning an- 
noyed her a little. Like lots of things that grown-ups said, 
+ was both unnecessary and stupid. Gabriella wrinkled her 
dainty little nose in silent distaste. Perhaps she had thought 
ood deal about being kissed; she was honest enough to 
admit that. But certainly, and this she proclaimed to her- 
self hotly, she never had had the slightest desire to have any 
ar, individual boy kiss her—not any boy to whom 


particular, 1 . ‘ 
she ever had talked in her life. You might day-dream about 
a boy, and think all sorts of crazy, impossible things, but the 


minute you met him—well, then it was simply different. 
Of course, some day Some One—but that was different too. 

To her mother’s caution Gabriella answered with the scorn 
which filled her. She lifted her nose, crinkled it again, as one 
does when assailed by a bad odor, and sniffed. Don t be 
silly, mumsie. You know you can trust me. I’m not a 
petter you know that. I’m really surprised.’ 

Her father’s voice cut in, faintly sarcastic: “Trot along, 
daughter, and spare us the scene from the third act. And 
don't take yourself so dog-goned seriously. Some day you'll 
likely get kissed good and properly, and 
then it will dawn on you that we're not 
mistrusting you, but an entirely different 
animal, whose sex I happen to grace. So 
mind what your mother says, and be back 
before ten.” 

Gabriella hovered for an instant upon 
the brink of a splendid and scathing re- 
tort. Then she thought better of it, said 
merely “All right-ee,” and ran down the 
winding driveway in a flutter of billowing 
white. 

At the street gate she brought herself to 
awalk. The street was broad and shadowed 
by towering elms. It ran straight from the 
beach to the center of town, where the 
golden lights of a movie theater shone in 
far-away perspective, like a topaz brilliant. 
But these lights, though they enthralled 
Gabriella often enough, seemed now but a 
crass obtrusion upon an otherwise perfect 
scene. Above her head the Gothic archway 
of the interlacing elm branches formed an 
overlay of lacy black-green net through 
which glimmered the soft and perfect radi- 
ance of the moonlight’s mist-green silk. All 
about her feet lay spattered shapes of ro- 
mance—glints of light, moon shadows, 
mysterious darknesses without color or form 
or end. 

The houses to right and left, set far back 
in dim lawns, were dwellings of goblins and 
fairies and—and princes. 


(a sighed again, a sigh which 
was an almost perfect combination of 
drear unhappiness and complete content- 
ment. How she loved it all! How glorious 
itwas! And yet... 

An automobile passed her, going in her 
direction, and someone leaned out and 
waved to her. She could not see who it 
was, but the car, a yellow roadster, seemed 
familiar. Oh, yes! Now she knew. It be- 
longed to that good-looking man with the 
teeny black mustache whom she had met a 
couple of times at the beach. 

As the car slid to a sudden halt her heart jumped a 
little. It was perfect, just like in a book. Here she was, 
walking alone in a bower of moonlight, and now, out of 
nowhere, a cavalier had appeared to pay her court. In- 

stinctively she quickened 
her pace. 

As she came opposite 
the roadster its passenger 







‘“‘AFTER ALL, YOU’RE THE WOMAN I LOVE’”’ 
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hopped out and called cheerily, ‘‘I thought it was you. Can 
I give you a lift?”’ 

Gabriella remembered his name now; Rackham, or some- 
thing like that. She wondered if he knew hers. She also 
wondered if it would be all right to let him take her as far 
as Janet’s, which was only a long block away. It would be 
such fun driving up to the house in a sporty car with a good- 
looking and more or less mysterious man. Janet and Ella 
Davis would be simply eaten up with curiosity. And the 
sight wouldn’t do Eddie Fillmore any harm either. Eddie 
was getting a little too stuck on himself. 

All this flashed through Gabriella’s mind as she answered 
calmly, ‘‘I’m just going to Janet Blake’s. It’s only a block.” 


a OP in,” said Mr. Rackham. “ No use walking when you 
can get a free ride.” 

Gabriella climbed into the low car, settled herself with a 
fluff of organdie. The young man got in beside her and 
stepped upon the starter button. Then, with the motor 
whirring softly, he turned to her with a wistful smile. ‘‘It 
seems silly,” he said. 


you for days on end—get to talk with you, I mean, all 
alone and I’ve never been able to find you loose from that 
bunch you track with. 
chance I get, I’m to have the privilege of sitting beside 


“‘What?” Gabriella asked. 
“Oh, you know! Here I’ve been trying to get to know 


I really mean it. And now, the first 





*“WHY, OH WHY, DOES LIFE HAVE TO BE LIKE THAT?” 


you for a minute and a quarter. Have you really got to 
go there, to Janet’s or whatever her name is? Couldn’t we 
take a ride instead? It seems a shame to waste a moon like 
this.” 

Gabriella shook her head. ‘I’ve got to be back home be- 
fore ten,”’ she informed her tempter. ‘‘ Besides, I told mother 
and father I was going to Janet’s.”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘ Well, let’s go there then. But Janet hasn’t 
got you on a time clock, has she? Is there any law to pre- 
vent us from taking a little ride first and then rolling in to 
Janet’s a little later?”’ 

‘‘N-no,”’ Gabriella considered. ‘‘How much of a ride do 
you mean?” 

“Oh, just over to the point! How about that? It’s only 
a couple of miles. The moon ought to be perfectly wonderful 
over there.” 

“Have you got a watch?”’ she asked. 

“Surest thing you know. Oh, come on; bea sport! This 
little old bus can do two miles in two minutes if it wants.” 

‘““Well-l-1,’’ she mused, wavering. Then, with a brisk nod, 
“All right.” 


EALLY, he seemed awfully nice and considerate. In 
Gabriella’s experience older men generally were. She 

didn’t know how much older Mr. Rackham was, but certainly 
he must be twenty-three or four, at least. That made him 
almost middle-aged; on the road toward middle age any- 
way. Of course it would be all right to go with him! The 
moonlight at the point was heavenly. As the car swayed 
to a stop in the black shade of a grove of pines Gabriella 
stretched her arms taut at her sides, and a tremor of delight 
ran through her. Under her eyes the sea shimmered and 
sparkled. Overhead a soft breeze caressed the fragrant 
needles. 

“Oh, isn’t it wonderful!” she whispered, enchanted. 

“T’ll say it is,’’ quoth the young man huskily. 





‘*WHAT ON EARTH MADE YOU MARRY HIM?” 


Gabriella half closed her eyes. A feeling of deep content 


pervaded her being. ‘‘If we only had wings,” she thought, 
and wondered abruptly whether or not she had said it aloud. 
She felt embarrassed because she couldn’t remember, and 


only then did she become conscious that 
Mr. Rackham had one of her hands clutched 
tightly in his. Funny; he didn’t seem to 
be aware of it. Perhaps he didn’t realize 
what he was doing. Maybe he, too, was 
being carried away with the loveliness of 


the night. She hated to remind him, but 
still Gingerly she tugged at her 
hand. 


Then his voice was burring in her ear: 
“Don’t do that. If you knew how crazy I 
am about you, you wouldn’t do that. 
Honest, I’m just crazy about you, you 
sweet little thing. Ever since the first day 
I saw you.” 

Her hand was being held in a vise. And 
now his free arm was sliding about her 
shoulders. 

Convulsively she tried to jerk away, but 
he laughed, with his lips against her cheek. 
Suddenly he freed her fingers, only to pinion 
her arms to her sides with both of his, while 
his grinning mouth came closer and closer. 

“‘Cave man stuff,”’ she heard him mutter, 
“but in a minute, little cutie, you'll begin 
to like it.” 


TRAINING every muscle, she twisted 

her head far to one side. His head fol- 
lowed it, chuckling, while . . . 

““Oh, God !”’ moaned Gabriella, and found 
that she was fighting, panting and fighting 
like a tigress. She wrenched one hand loose 
and struck at his face with it, tore at his face 
with her pointed, manicured nails. 

““You—you let me go,”’ she whipped at 
him. ‘‘You—you coward, you.”’ Again she 
slashed at his face with its grimly set jaw, 
and this time she gladdened at the sight of 
three long streaks of blood. ‘‘Let me go,” 
she demanded. 

He laughed and relaxed hisarms. “Aw, 
quit the stage play,” he scoffed. “‘What’s 
eating you anyway? Be good now, or papa 
spank. Here—give me a kiss.” 

He was too quick for her. This time he 
kissed her squarely upon the lips, kissed her 
in a way that sent shudders of nauseous disgust racing through 
her every fiber. He pulled her close to him and kissed her 
again and again. All she could do was to kick her shins 
against the instrument board of the machine. 

How she got out of the car Gabriella never knew. She 
could remember twisting loose again and fighting with her 
fists, fighting until everything seemed to go black all around 
her. And then she was running down the dusty road from 
the point, gulping for breath and sobbing as she ran, while 
with her left hand she tried to hold her torn dress over 
her shoulder. After a while she walked and presently found 
a pin. And after a longer while she managed to stifle her 
sobs. 

The town clocks were striking ten when Gabriella walked 
up the driveway of her home. From a hard and pitiless sky 
the pallid moon leered down at her in ghastly mockery. How 
she hated that moon—the moon and all it meant! She 
paused timorously at the foot of the steps. Her father and 
mother, thank heaven, were still sitting together upon the 
darkened veranda. 

She kissed them hurriedly with lips which she had 
scrubbed with a moistened handkerchief until they were sore. 
Then she said: 

“Don’t bother to come up with me, mumsie. 
dash off a note to Elsie before I go to bed.” 

“Did you have a good time, dear?” 

Gabriella winced. ‘‘Oh, yes, mumsie,’ 
whisper. Then she ran upstairs. 

In her room she dug out a needle and thread and with 
trembling hands sewed up the rent in the dress which once 
had been so fluffy and adorable. Never would she wear it 
again. That she vowed. She crammed the froth of soiled 
organdie into her wash bag—she would make up some story 
later about the rip—and began feverishly to undress. She 


I want to 


, 


she managed to 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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%| HE sun came up boiling. Its long rays reached 
out over the bleached horizon of shocked 
wheat, and heat waves arose to dance above 
the ripe stalks. The dew seemed to steam as 
it vanished. 

‘Up in the big haymow of the gray barn, 
Will Watts felt the cool of night retreating 
Ses ha RES and started from his blanket. The other 
harvest hands continued a somnolent battle against the 
awakening flies. Swinging from a rafter, Will Watts dropped 
past a disdained ladder to the dirt floor of the stables below. 
He ran between the double line of stirring cattle and horses 












was a winner now. He whipped a hand to her smooth chin. 
He kissed her, laughing, kissed her blue eyes, her white tem- 
ple, the pulse in her deep throat. ‘‘Got the grip packed?” 
he demanded. ‘All ready for tonight ?”’ 
She nodded slowly. ‘‘Oh, Will! Do you really want to go?” 
Will Watts drew away. His hand whipped to her shoulder, 
a hard hand this time. 
“Well, I like that—not!” he growled. 
Don’t you? Of course J want to go.”’ 
Selma’s gorgeous arms wound close about him. “Of = 
course I want to go too,”’ she whispered swiftly. ‘‘Of course 
Ido. I just—wanted—to make sure—about you.”’ 


Wheat 


By DeELos W. LoOVELACE 





‘‘See here, Selma. 
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to the outer door, flung it open and faced the torrid glory. 

“Whew!” he exploded. He jumped into the air; his heels 
cracked together twice before they returned to earth. 
‘““Whew!”’ he repeated. ‘‘Won’t she be a boiler! Hotter’n 
holy blazes!”” He grinned, perceiving an advantage in this 
impending heat. His big Scandinavian bosses would feel it 
more than he. And he’d show them up again, he vowed, 
just as he had been showing them up for two months, the big 
norskie rubes. He'd show them how a Yank could work. 

He tilted a cautious head around a corner of the barn. A 
little distant, behind a windbreak ef planted vines, stood a 
square frame house, shining white. He eyed a big bay win- 
dow in the second story. A tall form moved behind it. Will 
Watts grinned again; he was showing up the whiteheads in 
more ways than one. 


E RACED around the opposite corner of the barn to 
where stood the long watering trough. He caught up 
two great galvanized-iron buckets, pumped them full and car- 
ried them into the lee of the tool house. He dashed back to 
fetch a pitchforkful of straw from the stables. Standing upon 
this clean underfooting he stripped naked. His long body 


showed beautifully white where it had not been scorched by 
the North Dakota sun. Water drops gleamed upon his satin 
skin like crystals, when he had swung one pail after the other 
and spilled their contents over brown head, wide shoulders 
and slim hard thighs. 

““Whoosh!”’ he 
“Whoosh !”’ 


blew as the cold flood bit his skin. 


Engraved on Wood by Howard McCormick 


Heclambered swiftly into fresh socks, shirt and underwear, 
which he had washed out the day before, put back on the 
overalls he had slept in and flung his discarded gear into an 
old tub to soak. He ran his fingers through his short hair 
and it stood up in close little twists. Then, with water still 
upon his flat brown cheeks, he raced toward the pine grove. 

There he found her, concealed from the house, waiting for 
him. 

Arms outstretched, he swept upon her with that impetu- 
osity which was characteristic of him. ‘‘ You peach!” he 
whispered. ‘‘ You peach! Oh, Selma, you peach!”’ 

She was of those women whom Northmen for ages have 
made the subject of exalting song. Tall, almost up to the 
long height of Will Watts, deep breasted, wide loined, hair of 
pale amber, milk-white skin, eyes blue as the deep fjords 
from which her progenitors had adventured to a new land, 
she was splendid with that splendor in which kinship to the 
earth is manifest. 

_ “You peach!” Will Watts ejaculated again, louder this 
time. 

Selma Nordstrom closed a hand upon his lips. ‘‘Sh-h-h!”’ 

“Well, what do I care?”’ cried Will Watts contemptuously. 
“Who could stop me among them i 

He remembered, in time to stifle the disparagement, that 
his girl was a norskie too. 

But a good one, he exulted. She’d learned a lot at the 
normal school; four years there had made her over. She 








“Huh!” Will Watts growled. ‘‘An American like me 
don’t hang around a farm, especially not as hired man for a 
norskie. Detroit’s the place for me. The automobile fac- 
tories are crying for toolmakers. I can bore a jig or lay a 
three-point snap gauge with the best there. Ten, twelve a 
day I’ll be making with overtime. Next spring you'll have 
the swellest little flat in town.” 


ELMA NORDSTROM'S blue eyes swung to the waiting 
wheat. ‘‘ Will! Have you ever seen spring in the country?” 

Will Watts squinted impatiently. ‘‘Haven’t I told you a 
couple of dozen times I never was out of the cities before?”’ 

“It’s so clean here in the spring,’’ Selma said slowly. 
‘White snow everywhere, like washed linen. And then 
some morning you wake up and hear a drip, drip, drip past 
your window. The thaw has begun overnight. And that 
day the black earth clings to your feet as though it loved 
you. And where the snow has melted in the fields you find 
wee little shoots of green—wee pale points. It makes you so 
happy to think that winter wheat has been hiding there un- 
der its blanket waiting to pop out and surprise you. And 
father begins to plan—this field for pasture, that quarter 
section and this eighty for wheat, this quarter section for 
oats, this field for barley, that for silage corn. And out in 
the machinery shed the boys hurry up the repairs on the 
tractor and the drills and the seedeérs.”’ 

She stole a sidewise glance at Will Watts. 

“But they’re awfully clumsy. A big farm like this needs 
a man who knows machines.” 
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Will Watts nodded scornfully. “A thousand-acre farm 
sa guy like me,” he boasted. ‘Your brothers couldn’t 
jearn as much about machinery in a thousand ‘years as I 
ould teach them in a minute.” 
ouAnd then the plowing,” Selma went on, ‘Oh, Will! 
he earth is black and wet and beautiful when the gang 
low piles it over fourteen waves at a time. Except,” and 
ye gave him another sidewise glance, ‘‘that the tractor 
breaks down pretty often.” 
“Huh!” snorted Will Watts. “She wouldn’t break down 
yith me. I'd rip her through. I’d pile the dirt over.” 

“Nobody really sees spring except the farmer,” Selma 
went on softly. “Or has the happiness he has then. It’s 
a fresh start. All last year’s bad luck forgotten. Father will 
igugh all the time. Except,” and she stole a third sidewise 

lance, ‘ when the machinery begins to balk. I'll bet’’—she 
hesitated—‘“‘you could get something more than wages if 
you stayed on. That new quarter section, maybe, in flax on 
shares. 

Wiicion nudged Will Watts. He pushed the girl away 
so that he could look squarely into her face. 

“Took here,’’ he cried roughly, ‘“‘you seem to want this 
hick spring bad. Maybe I’d better cut out and leave you to 
Lief Johannsen.” 

Selma squeezed his face between fond hands. ‘‘ Don’t you 
dare,” she warned. She laughed softly, her blue eyes warm. 
“But I wouldn’t let you if you tried.” 


ILL WATTS forgave her. He was always like that, 
lightning in work, in wooing, even swifter in mood. The 
blue eyes were drawn close to his gray buoyant ones. 

“Wait till you’ve seen Woodward Avenue with a million 
autos on it—more than any other place in the world—and 
Belle Isle, and Bois Blanc up the river.’’ He pronounced it 
Bob Lo. ‘And the big automobile plants spraddling all over 
the city with,”’ he ended vauntingly, ‘‘a job for mé in every 
one of them.” 

“T’ll bring my savings account to help furnish the house,” 
Selma sounded the practical note with a quickening enthu- 
siasm. Her man would soon have a nest egg, if she had any 
of the saying. 
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“Not much you will!’ cried Will Watts. ‘Think I’m a 
European duke, wanting a dowry with my wife? Don’t you 
bring a cent.’’ She was drawn closer. ‘All I want is you, 
Selma. Just you, peach!” 

A deep voice lifted back at the house: “‘Selma! Selma!” 

Selma broke away laughing in half consternation. 
“‘Father!” she gasped. “‘ You bad one!” she reproached Will 
Watts as though she had not been as forgetful as he. 

“When you're my wife you won’t be cooking breakfasts 
for no harvest crew,” he growled. 

She laughed easily. ‘‘I guess if I can teach kiddies, I can 
help my-own father over the threshing.”’ 

Will Watts’ gaze pursued her as she slipped around the 
pines and vanished toward-the house. ‘‘You’re too darn 
good for that work,’’ he said. 

Abruptly he gave in to the knowledge that she was too 
good for him also. The subsequent fear that he was cheating 
her weakened his bold poise. Because he wasn’t, he ad- 
mitted contritely, the toolmaker he had boasted himself to 
be. He was a toolmaker’s apprentice with the bare year’s 
experience he had had when the war started. What would 
she say when he came home fired, and came again fired, and 
again, as he must come until he found an easy-going fore- 
man? He wished that he had gone back to his trade when 
the war stopped. But, he caught himself, if he had resisted 
that desire to go bumming he’d never have found Selma. 

Anyway—pride rebuilt his confidence—he wasn’t going to 
fetch and carry for an immigrant farmer who couldn’t speak 
American. A faint anger followed his survey of the big 
white house, the big gray barns and the wide expanse of Lars 
Nordstrom’s thousand acres. What right had this norskie to 
come over and gobble up land and grow rich? He, Will 
Watts, whose people had come over with Penn, had no such 
place. He hadn’t even such a place as that of Lief Johannsen 
down the road, a swell half section with fine buildings. 

“Holy blazes!’”’ he burst out. “I wish I had. You bet I 
wouldn’t sneak Selma off then.” 

Old Lars had treated him pretty decent, he reflected, but 
how the squarehead would laugh at a boomer harvest hand 
who looked at Selma. Well, he wouldn’t give him the 
chance—bet your bottom dollar not! But he did wish he’d 
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had this immigrant’s chance. Farming was swell—when you 
owned the farm. 

He returned sullenly to the barn and hunted up his pitch- 
fork in preparation for the day’s work. That big Johannsen, 
he recalled scornfully, claimed there wasn’t any difference 
between pitchforks. Johannsen had been to college, had 
been a lieutenant in the war, yet he didn’t know that much. 
Will Watts grinned contemptuously. He knew. Old Lars 
had said only the other day that he, Will Watts, in three 
months had developed a better farming sense than most 
farmers. So Selma had reported with serene pride. But 
that was because he had figured out even little things like 
pitchforks. This fork, now, was a crackerjack; perfect 
balance, perfectly smoothed shaft, perfectly curved tines. It 
would spear bundles of wheat—you bet your shirt and pants! 


EEING Lars Nordstrom pacing patriarchally down the 

long stable, Will Watts thought to be forehanded with his 
preparations for the flight. The gray-bearded farmer, lead- 
ing four of his big Percheron mares from the watering trough, 
gave one of the measured, friendly nods which he accorded 
to few outside his own family. His bearded lips, however, 
remained tightly closed from that caution which had fol- 
lowed the discovery that even his own sons were not above 
smiling at his struggles with Americanese. 

An odd little twinge of regret made Will Watts defensively 
churlish. He had, too, the vagrant thought that if Nord- 
strom had stayed where he belonged, he, Will Watts, might 
have been owner of this very farm. 

“T want my time up to tonight. I’m quitting.” 

Lars Nordstrom’s long beard wavered in confusion. 
“Time” he associated with a clock. 

Wili Watts decided this might be the case. ‘‘ My pay,” he 
snapped, adding under his breath: ‘‘ Thickhead.”’ 

“But the fall plowing—the machinery?’’ There was in 
this protest an emphasis to tell the tuned ear Lars Nord- 
strom’s desire to hold his skillful worker, this fellow whose 
laugh, like his hands, was ready, albeit the laugh was at 
times tipped with caustic. 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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**GOT THE GRIP. PACKED?’ HE DEMANDED. ‘“‘ALL READY FOR TONIGHT?” 
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LAS MENINAS—BY DIEGO RODRIGUEZ DE SILVA Y VELASQUEZ 


painters, and he is still the greatest of 


Spain as a writer very much as Velasquez was 
to look at it as a painter, was fifty-two. 


could be had, with an eye to a learned profession, 


VV esiner, an was the first of modern ie }/ és Ry F V. fe 
C aSYuU Ca» ay e7e UC as Velasquez was fortunate in having a father 
who, after giving him as good an education as 


them. He painted everything as if no one 
had painted before, and there are two little land- 
scapes in the Prado, both dating from 1630, 
which if they were sifted in among any collection of the 
romantic French school might be mistaken for Corots. 
This superb master, whose full name was Diego Rodriguez 
de Silva y Velasquez, was born in Seville in 1599, the year 


of Van Dyck’s birth in Antwerp. At that time Tintoretto, 
whom Velasquez was greatly to admire, had been dead five 
years, and Shakspere was building the Globe Theater. Cer- 
vantes, Velasquez’s fellow countryman, who was looking at 


recognized and respected his early bent, so that he was 
placed in the studio of the painter Herrera. From there, 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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)} HAVE frequently 


meg! thought of the im- 
mi pression that must 
Se) (eg) have been made by 
eee) this huge America 
on the minds of our Puritan 
and Cavalier: mothers from 
the tight little island of Eng- 
land, where tillable land was 
a prize in the hands of the 
landlords and where the great 
wild stretches, also the prop- 
erty of an aristocracy, were 
reserved for the deer and the 
fox; and on the minds of our 
Pilgrim mothers from the still 
tighter little land of Hol- 
land, every inch of which 
was polished like a jewel, 
handkerchief-size fields 
caught from the sea. And to 
this immensity that is Amer- 
ica they brought faith—faith 
that always carries with it an 
aura of awe. One can imagine 
them walking those vast, 
unhumanized woodlands 
with uplifted and marveling 
eyes, eyes filled with their 
sheer beauty as well as great- 
ness. The world was to them 
chiefly interesting as it linked 
itself with Godhood. And 
here there was so much of it, 
theirs for the taking. Nor did 
the limitlessness vanish as 
they began to push westward, 
away from the fringe along 
the ocean. On and on and 
on, tree and lake and stream 
and plain, with constant hints 
of the wealth below the sur- 
face. Vast silences. Man 
could never use all of it! 
Then came one of those 
transfiguring events that pass 
unnoticed. Most of us can- 
not remember the date, but 
it was well within living 
memory when the United 
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States map was issued with 











no line labeled, ‘‘Frontier.’’ 
That marked a whole up- 














heaval. We had caught up 
with ourselves. Henceforth 
we possessed the great center 
of the continent and began 
to use it all, and often to use 
it ruthlessly, to plunder it. 
But during those generations 
it had become ingrained in 
our thought that no human 
wastefulness could ever 
match the abundant gener- 
osity of Nature. Why count 
the cutting of a tree? There 
are plenty more. Why hesi- 
tate at the drying up of a 
brook or the making ugly of a lake? There are 
plenty more. Skip all the spots that are least 
productive and march on to the easier places. 
Meanwhile, silently, wildflower, animal and bird 
and tree retreated and disappeared before our 
jubilant prodigality. 
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Nature is Generous But Exacting 


Will the passing of the frontier, a few 
people began to realize that the fate of 
prodigal nations is like that of prodigal sons 
reduced to husks. We heard ominous whispers 
of famines in China, where streams had dried 
up when forests disappeared, and where food 
failed when water failed. Such ideas echoed 
uncomfortably in minds that were readjusting 
themselves to a realization that Nature is not 
only generous, but also exacting. She demands 
some return on our part, some fine balance in 
treasuring her gifts so that they shall dovetail 
into an ordered world of production. 

This is the whole heart of that movement 
that we call conservation of national resources, 
as well as the reason why it is proving so ap- 
pealing towomen. It stretches out in a multi- 
tude of ramifications, in which each lover of a 
phase of Nature fits his interests into those of 
the rest, and all sum themselves up in a 
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For Instance—Ftow About Billboards? | 


WE ALL. know what it means to go a-motoring, to round a curve and 
come upon a spot where a panorama of loveliness unfolds itself—or 
would unfold itself if a sign eight by twenty-four feet did not interpose with 
the advice to Buy Sly Tires, or to dip into an enchanted dell where the chief 
stimulus was provided by Somebody’s Soap. 

The Glens Falls Club, New York, met the situation so admirably that 
almost overnight it leaped club bounds and created a National Committee 
for Restriction of Outdoor Advertising. .They have done it entirely by that 
often despised but really potent feminine force, Influence. No boycotting, 
no fighting, just massed public sentiment to prevent display advertising in 
places where it will injure scenery, civic beauty or residential value. It is 
almost humorous, in a very delightful and cheering sense, to see the letters 
that have come to them from firms with whose names all highroad travelers 
are familiar, decrying any beauty-marring signs. 

Roger Babson says: “The fact that women are against signboard adver- 
tising far outweighs any business argument for it.” 

To one who remembers how, fifteen years ago, a mild “enabling act” 
was snuffed out of existence and not a member of a state legislature dared to 
introduce it, it is an evidence that “the world do move” to note that in 
Minnesota such signs are forbidden now on state highways, and that between 
six hundred thousand and seven hundred thousand have been torn down of 
late, the owners of the larger and more expensive signs being permitted to 
remove them. 

Natural beauty is coming to be regarded not only as an asset but as a 
public right. 
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would cut trees in such a way 
that they will constantly renew themselves, as 
Europe has learned to do through the pressure of 
necessity. As Gifford Pinchot said: ‘‘It is per- M 
fectly feasible to stop forest devastation without 


in any way locking up our forest resources. Uni- heat 
form nation-wide and compulsory legislation is Sat 
the only adequate remedy.’ Yet we go on, one thit 
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(Continued on Page 109) 
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)N THE murder of Stephen, the pack had 
tasted blood; and the persecutions of 
Greek-speaking Christians raged with 
$| extreme violence. Saul, who was first on 
one side and then on the other, but al- 
ways a leader, seems to have been the 
chief agent in carrying out the orders 
igi} of the high priests. A systematic and well- 
t is the lin pganized attempt was made to destroy the church in Jeru- 
Wem. How Peter and John and the rest of the Twelve 
Wers manifimesaped when so many lesser men were caught, is impossible 
say; perhaps, speaking Aramaic, they seemed closer to 
ie traditions of Moses, or perhaps they were too popular be- 
suse of their gifts of healing; at all events, either they were 
unmolested or they successfully eluded the police. Saul put 
all his youthful energy into the work: “As for Saul, he made 
havoc of the church, entering into every house, and haling 
men and women committed them to prison.” : 
History teaches us what happens when an attempt is 
made to suppress thought by violence. The Christians who 
were not caught by Saul and his gang were driven out of 
erusalem, and their persecutors probably felt relieved by 
their absence. But their dispersion over Judea and Samaria 
merely widened their opportunities. Luke says rather 
quaintly, ‘Therefore they that were scattered abroad went 
everywhere preaching the word.”” Shortly after, Philip him- 
self went to Samaria, took up his quarters in the city of that 
name, and preached the 
Gospel. Partly on account 
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Peter and ‘Paul 
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must have been some immediate response from the recipients 
sufficiently noticeable. For Simon, closely observing, the be- 
havior of those whom Peter and John had blessed, and think- 
ing that it was a species of magic that could be taught by one 
who held the secret, and having found that money would 
accomplish most desires, made the error of offering Peter and 
John downright cash if they would impart to him their powers. 
Perhaps he knew he was a fraud, and thought they were. He 
was quickly undeceived. Peter greeted the bribe with unmiti- 
gated scorn, saying that the mere fact of his offering it showed 
him to be in extreme need of conversion. “‘ Thou hast neither 
part nor lot in this matter.’’ You don’t belong. 

The incident of Simon is sufficient proof that there is no 
salvation in the act of baptism. Baptism is simply a symbol, 
a sign of adherence to the church. But there is nothing ethi- 
cal in being baptized, for the magician Simon had been 
baptized into the church without experiencing the slightest 
change of heart. It is to the credit of Simon that, instead of 
becoming enraged or slinking away in shame, he asked Peter to 
pray for him that he might escape damnation. Whether he did 


The Most Ardent Missionaries (. hristianity Ever Produced 


this merely to curry favor—he seems to have: been a 
cadging person—or whether this time he was really con- 
victed of sin, is uncertain. No further mention of him is 
made in the Bible; but the fact that Peter did not answer 
his request for prayers looks ominous for the sorcerer. 
Curiously enough, there is a record in Justin that, after 
this conversation with the apostle, Simon went to Rome, 
where he was worshiped as a god, had a statue put up to 
him, and was in later years met again by Peter. But Pro- 
fessor Wade has shown the improbability of the story. 

The success of the missionary work in Samaria not only 
widened the influence of the Gospel, but widened the intel- 
lectual horizon of the Apostles; their spiritual strength grew 
by using it. Christianity was to be a world religion, in which 
no particular nation was to have a preference. A special 
instance that follows next in the narrative shows how this 
breadth of view was to take in not only other peoples, but 
other individuals; a striking, concrete example. 

Philip felt a divine impulse to go southwest to the desert 
road running from Jerusalem to Gaza. There he met the 
Secretary of the Treasury under Candace, Queen of the 
Ethiopians. Even as in olden times the Queen of Sheba had 
come up from the south to do homage to Solomon at Jeru- 
salem, so this powerful official of another queen of the south 
had come up to Jerusalem to worship. He was a Gentile who 
had embraced the Hebrew religion, and now, having com- 
pleted his religious duties in the Holy City, was returning 
southward in his chariot. 
He was more or less fa- 
miliar with the Old Testa- 
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when Philip appeared 
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cess of the Christian evan- 
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as he traveled, he was ab- 
sorbed in the study of the 
fifty-third chapter of the 
book of the prophet Isaiah. 
Sitting in his chariot he 
was reading the Greek 
text aloud, and the words 
being familiar to Philip, 
the Apostle drew near. 
The chariot stopped. 

Philip asked, ‘‘ Under- 
standest thou what thou 
readest?”’ 

And he replied mod- 
estly, “‘How can I, ex- 
cept some man should 
guide me?” And he in- 
vited Philip to mount and 
sit beside him. 


“T Belteve”’ 


HE eunuch had been 

reading the seventh 
and eighth verses of the 
famous chapter, which 
speak of the sacrificial 
death of the Messiah. 
The phrase quoted in the 
account in Acts, ‘‘In his 
humiliation his judgment 
was taken away,’’ means 
simply that he was hu- 
miliated by being refused 
justice. The eloquence 
and power of the old 
prophet made a deep im- 
pression on the mind of 
the African, but he natu- 
rally did not understand 
the particular application 
of the words. He there- 
fore asked Philip if Isaiah 
were alluding to himself 
or to some other man. 
Philip seized the oppor- 
tunity, and with the 
verses in Isaiah as a text, 
preached to him an ex- 
pository sermon on Jesus. 
The eunuch was con- 
vinced; and coming to a 
stream he asked Philip if 
there was any reason why 
he should not be bap- 
tized there and then. 


And Philip said, If thou 
believest with all thine heart, 














thou mayest. And he an- 











swered and said, I believe 
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AS HE DREW NEAR TO THE END OF HIS JOURNEY, THERE SUDDENLY SHONE A GREAT LIGHT 
FROM HEAVEN, LIKE THE LIGHT IN THE SKY ON THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God. 


(Continued on Page 87) 


Sears sera ree neers men 


westn| HE Reverend Cyrus Bromfield was in his 
i) shirt sleeves, pushing the creaking lawn 
mower over the flat square of grass in front 
of the parsonage. He was a tall, heavily 
built man, powerful and suggestive of great 
physical strength, even now, when he was 
over sixty. He was the popular ideal, rather 
than idea, of a clergyman; his strong, 
tanned face, the muscles that showed in his bared arms, gave 
one sort of assurance; the fine tenderness of his mouth, the 
broad forehead, the kind blue eyes, another. His face was 
even more wistful than usual, and he was humming a sono- 
rous hymn with a kind of solemn gayety. At the other side 
of the house, David Bromfield, his son, was tying the heavy 
tendrils of the wistaria vine to the weathered trellis and 
whistling a popular waltz tune. 

“‘What time is it now, Helen?” asked the Reverend 
Cyrus. 

Mrs. Bromfield looked up from the flowers she was arrang- 
ing on the piazza table, and glanced at the small gold watch 
that was pinned to her black silk waist. ‘Half past five, 
Cyrus. Only half an hour more.” 

He smiled at the excited tremble of her voice, because his 
own heart, too, leaped at the thought of only thirty more 
minutes. He paused for a moment, regarding her thin figure; 
she was in her Sunday waist and skirt, yet there hung about 
her an air neither of the Sabbath nor of any week day. Her 
excitement seemed to find its resting place in the smooth 
folds of her gray hair, which was not exactly disarranged, but 
different. It was less chastened than her Sunday coiffure, 
more careful than her everyday manner of dressing it. 

“Anything more, mother?’’ 

“T guess not, David.’’ She looked at her younger son 
tenderly; he was her son, thin featured like herself, angular 
in his nose and chin and cheek bones, with a slender figure 
that was half boy, half man. ‘‘ You'd better wash up now.” 








_ Reverend Cyrus finished his cutting, dragged the 
mower around the garden to the tool shed and disap- 
peared through a side door into the house. 

‘‘He’ll be here in fifteen minutes,” he said, as he joined his 
wife on the piazza, brushed and washed, his coat buttoned 
about his solid frame. 

“Sixteen,” corrected Mrs. Bromfield. She glanced about 
the eo and the lawn. “David has the wistaria tied up 
nicely. 

“David's a good lad,” said his father. 

They smiled at each other in understanding. David was a 
good lad and his father loved him dearly, but Cyrus Junior, 
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the first-born, was arriving home from New York in a quar- 
ter of an hour. David came downstairs to the piazza to wait 
with them, and the Reverend Cyrus looked at him with 
pride. He was interested in this tall, twenty-year-old son, 
who was doing so well in his studies; he believed as whole- 
heartedly as his wife that in time David would become one 
of the country’s foremost engineers. And he was glad and 
proud. 

He leaned back in his chair and looked out over the 
cropped lawn, thinking of his elder son. He had been away 
now for two years. During that time, his long letters had 
told of what he was doing, of the people he was meeting, of 
everything, in fact, that he thought would interest his 
father. But now that he would be at home again in fifteen 
minutes, the Reverend Cyrus felt that he knew nothing at 
all of the two years that separated them. He was ashamed, 
as he realized for the first time, that he was jealous of the 
things and people which had interested Cy Junior. 

As he waited he reviewed all that he knew of him. He 
recalled his wonder, his pride, when he knew that his first 
son was coming; always he had been sure that he was to bea 
son. And then his first sight of Cy, a small, reddish-brown 
creature, peering from a mass of blankets in the nurse’s 
arms. Cyrus Bromfield was essentially paternal; it was per- 
haps because of that that he had never considered any 
career other than the ministry. And yet when David was 
born, six years later, he was still so wrapped in Cy Junior 
that he hardly noticed him. David then was only a baby, 
while Cy was a little boy, talking and climbing about over 
his father’s desk, disarranging his sermons, upsetting his 
inkpot. 

And then the day—he half wished he could forget that 
day—when Cy had been nine or ten and had transformed a 
corner of the nursery into a church and had delivered a 
sermon with his wriggling younger brother as congregation. 
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It was then that the Reverend Cyrus’ unexpressed hope had 
transformed itself into a burning desire. And Cy in his 
graceful black and white robes in the choir of his own church; 
Cy arranging the candles on the altar. . . . 

He shook his head briskly; Cy Junior had gone into the 
advertising business. And yet 

Cy, a young man with clear, honest eyes, walking down 
the narrow aisle of the Weston church carrying the collec- 
tion plate, while music dripped from the organ at the touch 
of his mother’s fingers. . . . 

“‘There’s the train,’’ David said, and the sound of his 
voice shattered his father’s reminiscences. 

They listened to the distant rumble, the echoing whistle. 
As the engine rounded the last curve they saw the smoke 
wind up and. backward. 





HE additional wait of five minutes seemed almost as 

long as the two years to the Reverend Cyrus. Then he 
saw his son, swinging up the walk between the arbor-vite 
bushes, a stick in one hand, a suitcase in the other. His 
mother reached him first and kissed him, cried over him; 
his father waited while he shook hands with David. He held 
out his own hand, and for the first time his wife noticed 
that it trembled a little. 

“Cyrus!” 

“Father!” 

It was almost an hour before he was alone with his son. 
At first he was silent while Cy talked, unlistening almost as 
he drank in the sound of his voice rather than his words. 
Mrs. Bromfield interrupted them eagerly, bearing a plate of 
doughnuts, and Cy smiled and took one. His father watched 
reflectively as he munched it, remembering that Cy, like 
himself, liked neither doughnuts nor pie. Because it was 
inexplicable to Helen Bromfield that men should be so, she 
could never remember. All men liked home baking. Her 
husband was always a puzzle to her, was different from other 
men, but her own son 

“They’re good, mother,”’ he said. 

June and July, while Cy was at home, were strange 
months to the Reverend Cyrus. They should have been 
perfect months, he felt; perfect, not only because he had his 
son with him, but because his son was everything he had 
hoped, everything he had wanted him to be. Yet it was 





because of that, that his unspoken disappointment that Cy 
had not followed in his own footsteps grew more acute. 
Cy’s gifts were too great to lay on the altar of business. 
The first of August came, and Cy and David departed for 
the Hope Valley camp, where they were going to spend two 
months alone together. And again the Reverend Cyrus and 
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his wile stood on the piazza of the parsonage, watching the 
ae of the train that was bearing both their sons away. 

“They're good boys,” said Mrs. Bromfield. 

“They're splendid boys,”’ said her husband. 

“And Cy has developed so wonderfully.” 

“Yes, | wish ’ his voice trailed away, and Mrs. 
Bromfield reached over and took his hand. 

“But he has found what he 











“| know, dear,” she said. 
wanted. He's happy and i 

“| know I'm foolish. But he has so much to give. And 
advertising sometimes I wonder ”’ He stood silent for 


a moment. F ‘ s 
“T think luncheon is ready now, dear,’’ said his wife, and 
It ’ ’ ’ 


he followed her slowly into the house. 


OPE VALLEY is a narrow peninsula of land that darts 

up into the lake like a spoon. At the shores wooded hills 
slope down to the water, but running through the center and 
broadening at the end, lies a hollowed, grassy region, spat- 
ered at lonely intervals with groups of houses. The railroad 
asses at the base of the peninsula without so much as a 
wrve; the persistent westerly winds prevent even the smoke 
of progress from trailing toward the settlements. Forty 


niles in an automobile or the creaking yellow wagon along 
the straight post road that lies like the backbone of the 
alley discourage most visitors and in the same breath en- 


courage a small group of ‘‘summer people’’ who camp along 
the lake shore, confident of an uninterrupted season. 

The Bromfields had first gone to Hope Valley years be- 
fore, after the death of little Monica Bromfield, when even 
the calm of the Reverend Cyrus was ruffled and broken by 
the sympathies of friends and relatives. Summer after 
summer had found them at their camp and, when finally 
advancing age made the tomblike loneliness of the place 
too mindful of the long quiet that lay before them, David 
used to go alone to the valley. 

In Weston, the brothers had been much alike; they were 
the older and younger sons of the Reverend Cyrus, one a 
prospective engi- 
neer, the other in 
advertising. But 
the quiet of Hope 
Valley differenti- 
ated them, made 
them individual as 
steadily and defi- 
nitely as a rising fog 
reveals a distant 
coast line. The en- 
veloping peace 
made David ex- 
uberant; the still- 
ness made him want 
to shout to hear the 
resounding echoes 
of his own voice; he 
sang lustily and 
whistled; he 
chopped wood and 
hovered about the 
camp, hammering 
and sawing. As 
for Cy, his pores 

seemed to absorb 
the quiet until it 
pervaded his entire 
body like a per- 
fume; he swam with 
a sense of ecstasy 
at surrendering his 
body to the still 
water; he lounged 
in the heavy sun- 
shine or sat silently, 
smoking in the thick 
quiet of the moon- 
light. And ‘more 
and more he left his 
brother to his own 
devices while he 
wandered aimlessly 
alone along the 
paths and roads, 
breathing in the air 
with the half- 
conscious surrender 
of a lotus-eater. 


T WAS on one of 

these walks that 
he found a newroad, 
smothered beneath 
grasses and leaves; 
he knew that it was 
a road only by the 
faint furrows of 
wagon wheels. 
Years before, it 
must have been a 
highway; he felt the 
presence of many 
people who had 
traveled before him 
between the trees. 
He looked down at 
something white 
that fluttered on the 
grass, leaned over 
curiously to pick it 
up. Itwasa woman’s 


SHE WAS FLUSHED AND BRE 
. 
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handkerchief, uninitialed, unperfumed, yet he felt a sense 
of romance as he stood holding it in his hand. He laughed 
shortly as he thrust it in his pocket, half ashamed of the 
impulse and of the fact that his eyes lifted to peer ahead 
through the trees. He rounded a curve and came face to 
face with a small white church. Pale green shutters were 
closed over broken windows; the three little steps that led 
to the open doorway were overgrown with moss, but a nar- 
row path was worn across the grass leading from the ghostly 
road. He shaded his eyes and looked up at the tapering 
steeple; the rays of the sun butted against the crescent win- 
dow over the door and turned it to gold. 

He turned up the path, walked noiselessly in his sneakers 
up the steps and paused at the threshold, looking down the 
dim aisle between the rows of ancient pews. The crude 
beauty of the church moved him; he liked the Puritan 
impulse that had led these people into building their house 
of God in a place where beauty must be mainly emotional, a 
place where stained glass and elaborate carvings could not 
distract them. There was a dignity and chastity about the 
room of which he approved. His thoughts ceased abruptly 
as a girl appeared at the farther end, her skirts bunched 
into an apron that was filled with flowers. He stood watch- 
ing as she heaped the red salvia that he had seen growing 
deep in the woods, like flames, on the wooden table. She 
came down the steps without seeing him and knelt suddenly, 
her head lifted high, her lips parted. For almost a minute 
she knelt there; then she got up, turned and faced him. 

The color in her cheeks flashed upwards. ‘‘Why—I 
didn’t know—anyone ’’ she paused and regarded him 
with confusion. 

“I'm sorry,” said Cy. “I didn’t know either.’ 
toward her and they stood silently. 

In the dimness of the church she seemed the most beau- 
tiful woman he had ever seen, tall and slim in her white 
dress, with a whiteness of skin that no sun could alter. The 
wild salvia blossoms, caught in her dark hair, seemed less 
red than her mouth. 





He came 





ATHLESS WHEN FINALLY SHE REACHED HER OWN HOUSE AND HAD IT ALL TO 
TELL ONCE MORE TO HER SMALL PALE MOTHER 
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“‘I’m—this church is so lovely,’’ he said lamely. 

“Isn't it?’’ Her eyes swept the dim outlines. ‘I love it 
more than anything in the world. It’s the soul of Hope 
Valley. It ” she broke off to look at him inquiringly. 

“I’m camping down here with my brother,”’ he explained. 
“I’m Cyrus Bromfield. We live 4 

“Yes, I know.’’ She offered no information about herself 
in return, but continued to look at him. ‘Let’s go outside,” 
she said; and his heart bounded at her ‘‘Let’s.”” 








r THE sunlight the strange, eerie quality left her; yet she 
was even more beautiful. He saw now that her skin was 
golden, rather than white, and that her dark hair held streaks 
of chestnut. 

‘How long has the church been empty?”’ he asked. 

“Since I was a little girl.” She was one of the towns- 
people then? ‘There are so few people to support it; oh, 
they could, though, if they wanted to. It was my grand- 
father’s church. He was a wonderful man; he held it 
together. But after he died " she turned toward the 
building tenderly. 

“‘Tt’s too bad,” said Cy. 

“Oh, yes. We miss it so much, I don’t know why I miss 
it so. I never go to church when I’m in town.” Evidently 
then she knew more of the world than Hope Valley. Who 
was she? ‘But here 4 

“‘T know,” he said quickly. ‘‘There’s something about the 
place that makes you want it. I think it’s the purely pagan 
beauty of the ceremony.’’ He hesitated after that. 

But her face lighted. ‘‘How did you know? I love the 
church—oh, more than I can tell. But I’ve never dared tell 
anyone. Because I’m afraid it isn’t really religion; it’s a 
kind of worship, an idolatry. I love the way it makes me 
feel, the mystery and loneliness and beauty. I—I don’t 
think much about—God—when I’m here.”’ She looked at 
him questioningly. 

He nodded. ‘It's different,’ he said. ‘I know. 
everything. All the peace and beauty of =. 

“Yes. 

They looked at 
each other again, 
and Cy wondered 
whether she, too, 
was surprised at 
their simple accept- 
ance of each other. 
They were like two 
children making 
friends; he felt that 
he should consider 
the situation uncon- 
ventional and bi- 
zarre, but it seemed 
the most natural 
thing in the world 
to be with her. 

“Do you come 
here often?’’ he 
asked. 

‘Every day,’’ she 
said simply. ‘‘I love 
the school of course; 
but it’s nice to get 
away from the noise 
and the smell of 
chalk. And this is 
so many hundreds 
of miles away.” 

‘*Yes—from 
everything.’’ He 
hesitated before he 
asked her about the 
school; somehow 
questions brought 
them back to-the 
world and reality. 
But he was a young 
man and curious. 
““You’reateacher?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes.” 








It’s— 


” 


ER disregard of 
explanations, 

her attitude that it 
was quite unneces- 
sary for himtoknow 
more about her, her 
“name, where she 
lived, all the things 
he was suddenly 
burning to know, 
both pleased and ir- 
ritated him. ‘‘ May 
I come here again ?”’ 


he asked. 
She laughed. “Of 
course. It’s Hope 


Valley’s church.” 

‘IT know; but 
would you like me 
to?” 

He hated himself 
for his persistence 
in dragging their 
conversation to a 
personal basis. The 
charm of her was her 


(Continued on 
Page 146) 





iD emensible young ew ile of 
Judge Nathan Moreland, 
Grimfield’s foremost citizen, 
quarrels violently with his 
uncle, quits the house and dis- 
appears. Judge Moreland suf- 

fers a stroke after Douglas 
leaves him and dies the next day. His estate 
consists only of the house and some worth- 
less stock, although he had two thousand 
dollars in gold at the time of the quarrel and 
was supposedly well-to-do. Eight years later Douglas 
Moreland returns, to find Grimfield overrun with bootleg- 
gers, whom a v igilance committee of Whitecaps is seeking to 
stamp out. The prodigal is welcomed by “Aunt Hannah” 
Galway, his uncle’s housekeeper; Agatha Warren, his distant 
cousin and residuary legatee of the estate; and Doctor Breen, 
who attended Judge Moreland following the stroke. 

Vincent Caswell, the associate district attorney, and Clint 
Garvey, editor of the Courier, two old-time enemies, strongly 
intimate Douglas robbed the judge; and the suspect antag- 
onizes the couple by interfering in the arrest of Tony 
Maretti, charged with selling liquor. Moreland visits 
Hallett, the executor, and pays two thousand dollars for his 
uncle’s valueless securities. ‘‘Conscience money, eh?” says 
Hallett; but Douglas makes no answer., 


-IV 


Sieve was no envelope. The message, spelled out in 
letters clipped from a newspaper and. pasted to the bit 
of cardboard, had been slipped under the door of More- 
land’s office during the night. 

It stared up at him from the floor when he let himself in, 
its warning legible even before he lifted it. 


gEt Out OR Go fEet FIrSt 
THE coM Mitte 


Moreland laid it on his desk and stood at the window, look- 
ing down at the morning stir of the square, at a Grimfield 
that was strangely like the drowsy little town he knew and 
still more strangely different. 

A long rank of motors were parked along the curb; the 
arched concrete floor of the street carried a double stream 
of traffic, regulated by Hub Whally, impressive in his khaki, 
at the center of the crossing. Some of the cars and trucks 
were cheap and battered and mud-splashed, but theré were 
plenty of shining new ones too;. money had found its way into 
the little backwater in the hills—too much money in hands 
unfit to guide it. Moreland resented the cars unreasonably, 
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just as he resented the change of which they were a symp- 
tom, as he resented the dazzling white front of the cheap 
new theater, and the staring posters that shrieked weird, 
alien names above a title dirty with suggestion. Grimfield, 
while his back was turned, had changed at last, had rid itself 
of the stodgy small-town prejudices he had hated; and, sur- 
veying the result, Moreland hated it far more. 

The message on his desk seemed to complete and under- 
score his sense of a decay that was only the more repulsive 
for its overlay of smartness. It made him think of unclean 
life stirring and fattening on the death of something clean 
and strong and fine. He studied it grimly, his jaws tighten- 
ing. Till now he had found a stubborn comfort in the knowl- 
edge that there were men, misguided, to be sure, in their 
choice of means and method, who nevertheless stood for the 
law as something above private whim or interest, who were 
ready to risk their lives in their crude unofficial efforts to en- 
force it. They had seemed to reassure his growing sense of 
degeneration in the stern old stock; the very lawlessness of 
their expedient had pleased him as proof that there were 
still men of hard sense and harder hands among these new 
townsmen who seemed to his deepening acquaintance at once 
soft and silly. And here before him on his desk he faced the 
evidence that these vigilantes were, like Vincent Caswell and 
the laws he debased and hoodwinked, cheap bullies, and, like 
bullies always, cowards too. 

Looking back over his weeks in Grimfield, he saw that he 
had sat down between two stools. The remnant of the older 
town, contemporaries of Judge Moreland's, remembered him 
as an unruly young rebel against the narrow decorum of their 
day. It was natural enough that they should find in his de- 
fense of Tony Maretti and his kind a proof that time had not 
reformed him; the Courier overlooked no opportunity to 
link his name with the liquor traffic, to advertise him as an 
obstacle in the way of Caswell’s crusade. It wasn’t strange 
that men like Eben Hallett should revive old prejudices and 
see small good in Douglas Moreland. 

As for the others, the newly risen generation, Moreland 
had found as little in common with these boys and girls who, 






“so IT WAS 
YOU, DOUG- 
LAS?’’ HER 
VOICE WAS 
RATHER A 
STATEMENT 

- THAN A QUES- 
TION, NEARER 
AN ACCUSA- 
TION THAN 

EITHER 


overnight, it seemed, had mysteriously grown 
up into men and women remarkably unlike 
their parents. 

At first, to be sure, they had made him 
boisterously welcome; they had taken him to 
the new country club out on Blue Hill, where 
on Saturday nights he saw boys and girls who 
had been babies only yesterday, their cheeks 
pressed close together, performing dances that 
made Moreland think with a kind of sick 
shame of the Paris cellars where comrades in 
arms had sometimes taken him in futile ef- 
forts to forget the trenches. He came upon huddled couples 
whispering in dark corners of the porches, engaged in what 
their own vivid phrase described as ‘“‘necking’’; he saw pink- 
faced boys lending silver pocket flasks to little girls whose 
lips were daubed in public with vermilion paste. 

Presently he realized that these were but symptoms and 
results of a cause easily apparent. He talked with fathers 
who bragged of private bootleggers and explained recipes 
for homemade gin; he played bridge with women whose 
hard-worked mothers would have used fire tongs to burn a 
pack of cards; he went to noisy little dinners in the redeco- 
rated rooms of stolid old frame houses, where too many 
dubious cocktails were crowded on the guest, where the talk 
reminded him of Sam Pearce and his hoarse contempt for 
what he called the polite new drinking classes, where he heard 
gossip and anecdote of a kind he associated with smirking 
whispers in the old-time vile resorts. 


‘| oe tired of Moreland quickly; he disappointed them 
with his silences, his wary evasions of their eager cock- 
tails, his stupid want of gamy repartee, his dull unresponsive- 
ness to intimate talk when they drove him about in their 
padded little closed cars. They dropped him, and his absences 
stimulated new gossip; they dissected him, smacking their 
lips on old tales brought down to date, on a spicier innuendo 
that grew up on the foundation of his residence in the old 
house and his habit of Sunday rambles with Agatha Warren. 

Moreland accepted his fall from favor contentedly enough. 
He was very busy at the beginnings of a law practice; for his 
evenings that were not dedicated to work or study there was 
diverting company at the boarding house—the two exuber- 
ant young engineers; a pale, shy Scandinavian named 
Gustafsen, who taught the violin and played at the country 
club dances; Sam Pearce; and an intense country boy named 
Martin Frew, who clerked at Lamson’s hardware store by 
day and spent his nights in passionate study of correspond- 
ence courses guaranteed to Develop Personality, toStrengthen 


. (Continued on Page 33) 
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The anchor heaves! The ship swings free! 


Our sails swell full! To sea! To sea! 
—Thomas Lovell Beddoes 
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BARTON W. CURRIE, Sdifor 


(sharm and Supercharm 


HERE are those who possess and those who lack charm. 

Some have too much of it, an embarrassing overplus, and some 

have too little, a tragic lack. There are others who do not seem 

to be concerned even a little bit over its possession or its lack. Per- 

haps they are too busy to bother, too young or too old to care, or again 

they may imagine they have none of it when they have oodles and are 

calmly contented in their unselfconsciousness. A similar delusion 

would apply to those who are sure they have a superfluity of charm 
when all the world pities them for theif drabness. 

So are populations split up, as we read it from thousands of letters 

that come to us in the course of a year. A young woman who dwells 


in California writes to us that she has so much charm that her life has 


become a burden to her, and a young man residing in the vicinity of 
Rochester laments that he is similarly afflicted. The young woman 
implores us to launch a crusade to abolish flirts and mashers. She can 
go nowhere in the state of California without being swarmed after by 
unwelcome admirers. She is ogled out of countenance whithersoever 
she turns. It is embarrassing; it is devastating. 

We are sorry that we cannot give the text of her letter, but she asks 
us not to, nor would she have us disclose the immediate locality of her 
home. She insists, however, in behalf of herself and great numbers of 
her sex in like plight, that we broadcast her appeal to have something 
done about it. 

In her description of herself she declares that her natural charms 
and allurements are such that they cannot be sufficiently suppressed 
to avoid attention. Excessive modesty and dignity of demeanor ap- 
pear to aggravate rather than modify the unwelcome attentions she 
receives. Notwithstanding that she is somewhat old-fashioned —her 
word for it—in appearance; notwithstanding that she employs no 
cosmetics, has not bobbed or shingled her hair, and wears her skirts 
two inches longer than the mode; she dresses in subdued colors, she 
does not boldly stride, and she abhors the undulating shuffle of some 
California flappers. As she mingles with the passing throng, she fixes 
her eyes sternly to the front and endeavors to compress her features 
into a forbidding or preoccupied expression. No use. The flirts flirt 
and the mashers mash. 

Perhaps it is dimples, or a subtly bewitching perfume, though she 
gives no hint of either. Indeed she is meagerly scant in her descrip- 
tion of herself. Just a phrase: “I am medium size and fair.” 


HE young man who deplores his supercharm is just as reticent 

concerning his fleshly embodiment: “Iam talland dark.’”” Women 
of all ages, he says, want to pet and paw him. He cannot hold a sensi- 
ble conversation with any sort of female. He has given up several 
jobs because the office girls leer at him with ‘burning eyes.” 

“Old and middle-aged women”’ seek to engage him in the discus- 
sion of sex. He doesn’t know what they are talking about. His only 
interest is in radio, and he is finding that diversion increasingly un- 
satisfactory because of too many love songs and too much dance 
music. He doesn’t dance—was driven to learn as a child, when all 
the little girls sought to kiss him against his will. Early disgust, thus 
engendered, has grown with the years. What can he do about it? 
Well, he might find a correspondence course on how to become a 
hermit and make money at it, or he might grow a repelling sort of 
beard. Our best thought is that he had better suffer along for a 
decade or so when he will suddenly wake up to the fact that he will 
need all the charm he can possibly muster for his middle and de- 
clining years. 

Astonishing cases both for 1924, a year that seems to be given over 
chiefly to the pursuit of charm, to the writing and reading of novels 
on how to tap the mysterious sources of artificial charm. 

The Senate should have had these cases during the investigating 
furore. A Curse of Charm Committee could have stirred the nation 


with its findings. There would have been no limits to the scandal 
possibilities. Flirtatious episodes could have been recalled from the 
memories, vague or otherwise, of the living and the dead. There would 
have been the titillating possibility of determining specifically the 
senatorial version of what charm and supercharm consist of. There 
are really no definite or exact expositions to go by at present. What 
court decisions there are, are antiquated. Dictionary and encyclo- 
pedic definitions are out of date before they are written. 

Who is there outside of a Senate investigating committee wise 
enough or profound enough in any age to pronounce the exact limita- 
tions of beauty and its embellishment? Are there occasions when 
embellishments of beauty for the purposes of vamping, say, become a 
grave public danger? Is it not true that charm is being advertised for 
sale as a commercial product from coast to coast? Are not vast sums 
invested in the industry? Why not a Rougepot Dome scandal as well 
as a Teapot Dome one? Are there no government reserves of talcum 
that have been tampered with? Are there not manufacturers of hair 
restorers and skin lotions who are violating the Volstead Act? 


OW about this latest conspiracy against blondes? You hear in 
New York that the blonde is going out, and that brunet shades 
are recommended by all the leading beauty parlors. The brunetting 
of blondes is sweeping through Hollywood and has reached the legiti- 
mate stage. Bobbed blondes are said to have lost much of their 
original shining charm. Blond beauties used to be described as 
having ‘‘masses of golden hair and cerulean eyes’’—or was it ‘‘eyes 
like deep pools of violet’”’? When you shingle off this glory, the magic 
seems to have gone. 

This appears to be logical, but then the Senate might unearth a 
deep-laid plot, a criminal conspiracy against the manufacturers of 
peroxide and henna. Is there a brunetting-lotion trust that is trying 
to put something over on the Nordic flappers? If so, surely some 
government action should be taken in the matter. 

International complications are possible, as Anatole France has 
just come forward in behalf of the blondes. The greatest of French 
writers has made a discovery that is likely to disturb some of the com- 
placency of the, for the present at least, victorious brunets. He 
announces the startling discovery that Cleopatra was small and 
blond, and not Junoesque and dark. Perhaps “Junoesque” is not 
just the word. At least she has been taken for granted through the 
centuries as voluptuously ample in size, of dusky complexion and 
dark haired. The prewar vamps in the motion-picture world thought 
they were modeling after her. 

But Anatole France blasts all this as a delusion founded upon early 
Roman propaganda. Ina new book of his, he gives us a much happier 
view of Cleopatra’s charm and character than had ever obtained be- 
fore. He tells us that she had all the refinements of the Greeks, the 
Hellenic manners and arts, their grace, their eloquence, their refined 
familiarity, their ingenious audacity. He goes on: 


Neither the gods of Egypt nor the monsters of Africa ever invaded her 
laughing soul. Never did she drowse in the gloomy majesty of the Oriental 
queens. She was a Greek, too, in her exquisite taste and her wonderful 
pliability. All the while she was living in Rome she observed all the con- 
ventions, and when, after her death, the friends of Augustus insulted her 
memory with Latin brutality, they could not reproach her with anything 
connected with her sojourn in Cesar’s villa. She had been perfect in her 
behavior under the pines and terebinths of the gardens by the Tiber. 

She was a Greek, but she was a queen; a queen, and therefore above the 
measure and harmony, above that medium state which was always desired 
by the Greeks, and which found its way into Latin poetry only as a literary 
affectation, a servile imitation. She was a queen and an Eastern queen, 
therefore a monster; and she was punished for this by the nemesis of the 
gods whom the Greeks set above Zeus himself, because it is, in actual fact, 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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The World Has Got Us at Last 


Heroic Vacations No Balm to'Jaded Emotions 


HE woman so highly praised in the last 
chapter of Proverbs impresses me as a 
remarkable person. She combined nearly 
all the professions of the modern business 
woman in her activities, besides being married 
and so virtuous that ‘‘the heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her, so that he shall have 
no need of spoil.”” Whatever that last clause re- 
fers to I do not know, but it appears more com- 
plimentary to her than to the character of her 
husband. Anyway, she did him good and not 
evil all the days of her life—which proves that 
she was an excellent wife; more of an achieve- 
ment in itself than many women manage now. 
Besides that, she conducted a considerable 
industry in weaving wool, flax and silk. She 
provided her own raw materials for this busi- 
ness—no purchasing agent. She clothed her 
immense household not only comfortably, but 
handsomely. The record is that she dressed 
herself in “silk and purple.’’ How many differ- 
ent kinds of factories, workers and forewomen 
would be required now to produce even the 
silks, linens and girdles she sold to the “ mer- 
chant”? She was also up on investments. 
“‘She considereth a field, and buyeth it: with 
the fruit-of her hands she planteth a vineyard.” 
No middleman to transact her affairs! She was 
thrifty and saved the per cent women pay now 
to real-estate agents when they want a piece of 
property. She looked after the transportation 
of food for her household and brought it “from 
afar.” Her candle burned late at night, and she 
“riseth also while it is yet night’’—very early 
breakfast, of course, because she might be going 
out that very day to consider another field with 
reference to enlarging her vineyard. 


cA Serenely Magnificent Figure 


UT here is the most wonderful part—she was 
charitable. ‘“Shestretcheth out her hand to 
the poor,’’ and, it seems, both “hands to the 
needy.”” Nowmyimpression is that the up-and- 
doing business woman of our times may make 
her annual contribution to the United Charities, 
but she lets it go at that; nothing personal in 
her relations to the poor. She is smart and crisp 
in her manner, with a tongue in her head for 
business. I am not criticizing her, you under- 
stand. She must be like that in the fierce com- 
petition we have made of living, based upon 
success and prosperity. Solomon represents his 
heroine as being fairly prosperous, but with a 
dignity we seem to be losing—‘“‘ She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness.” 

Good heavens, what a woman! Compared 
with her husband, sitting in the gates, showing 
off among the “‘elders,’’ she fairly shines. Wis- 
dom she had, the law of kindness ruled her 
tongue, and yet I do not suppose she was any 
sort of platform speaker. My idea is that she 
was a wise, quiet woman who frequently said 
something honorable or comforting in*private, 
merely in passing, you might say, from one 
loom to another; no world reforms in her mind, 
only her very own house, husband, children, 
servants, and all that business of many profes- 
sions she was carrying on. 


By CORRA Harris 


I suppose that in time she grew old and calm, 
and that she must have been a serenely mag- 
nificent figure in her silken draperies and one 
of those fine girdles, merely overlooking her 
affairs now from a peaceful place. But it is not 
recorded that she ever took a vacation. Now 
that I think of it, there is no mention of the word 
“vacation”’ in the Scriptures. I do not imply 
that the idea the term conveys is wrong for this 
reason, but the inference is that men and women 
must have been more intelligently and nor- 
mally adjusted to life then than we are now. 
Certainly no testament of our lives could be 
written without at least one book of vacation 
scriptures in it, even if it read like a modern 
Song of Solomon with the scenes laid at Palm 
Beach. 

I have always been inclined to believe lit- 
erally in these elder Scriptures, especially in this 
virtuous woman exploited in Proverbs, whose 
virtuousness did not consist in mere chastity, 
but was the quality of her devotion, charity and 
diligence. Neither does her worthiness seem to 
me a poetic exaggeration, for I was born just in 
time to know a few such women myself. 


Labored Like Good Little Stars 


N THE old days, when women lived good little 

lives in their own homes, their habits of duti- 
fulness, piety and affection fitted them like a 
golden harness. They faded early, like bright 
pictures grown sweetly dim, and passed into just 
their virtues with a sort of unobtrusive quietness. 
They settled down to that steady rhythm of 
duty and sacrifice which is so soothing to 
others, and held it to the end. Not one buckle 
of the golden harness ever slipped. Without 
much honor or praise, they were the foundations 
upon which the world, the church and the home 
rested—and in those days never rocked as they 
do now. 

Sometimes they died from the weariness of 
doing so much good. But it was a peaceful 
passing. They had neat little funerals, a few 
flowers, a few chosen words bestowed upon 
them, a few tears contributed, and then they 
were laid away in eternal rest, that long va- 
cation to which they had looked forward with 
so much confidence. Such women never can be 
spared during their lifetime to go on a vacation. 
I know some of them who still live back here in 
these mountains behind the world—not very 
bright or progressive, but essential to the peace 
and comfort of men and little children. They 
are fearfully snug fitted in their golden harness; 
not a moment to spare, no rest, no change of 
scene, never wishing for rest, never even hearing 
of vacations, only wishing for a longer day in 
which they mf&y accomplish more homely love 
and goodness. 

I cannot think that they are fools, because 
they have worked out a sort of diligent peace so 
harmonious that work becomes the song they 
sing. Their minds are serene. Their faith in 
Godis never disturbed. I do think that of all 
the,.wrestling, restless, anxious women in this 


world, these are the most nearly serene. It is 
not justice that they understand, but submis- 
sion. They live beneath the ancient law of obe- 
dience and sacrifice. They perform their labors 
as good little stars spin and shine without ceas- 
ing in their orbits. 

I am no great hand for funerals. They seem 
to be strangely conventional performances now; 
but when one of these mountain women who 
has lived the whole of her life in this last chap- 
ter of Proverbs passes, I always try to tag along 
in her funeral procession. I like to sit in the 
congregation and recall her quiet virtues, the 
law of kindness she kept as if it was the only 
law, even if her voice rose to a shrill note when 
she would be calling her children to their tasks 
or to come home in the evening—little dingy 
lambs to be fed. I like to see her hands folded 
peacefully at last upon her breast, to read that 
wisdom of plain goodness upon her brow. I 
always try to sit close behind the legitimate 
mourners, not sad, but with a sort of high gayety 
in my heart, waiting for the old hardshell 
preacher to come to that place in his funeral 
discourse when he invariably raises both hands 
in a scrawny gesture of triumph and shouts: ‘‘O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory ?’’—referring, of course, to our dear de- 
parted sister. And the body of her lying there 
before the altar like the little old breastplate of 
all courage that she used to wear! 

But the rest of us cannot afford to wait so 
long. We are living under a far greater nervous 
strain than these women ever knew. Times 
have changed, and we are changed accordingly. 
We no longer have the illusions that made them 
and blessed them. We do not believe with the 
same faith they had. We know too much. 
Knowledge can be a fearful loss in peace and 
happiness. We haveachieved liberty, not of con- 
science but of action. We are playing the réle 
of adventurers in ethics and morals. We have 
won independence in a fiercely competitive 
world. We have exchanged the home. we used 
to make and keep for the world that we can 
neither control nor change. 


cA Vacation or Nervous Prostration 


HE world has got us at last. We are citizens 

of it. Our vision has been stretched. We 
are wrestling with social, industrial and political 
reforms. We are doing great things—and noth- 
ing good is happening. It is very exasperating, 
nerve racking. I do not suppose going out to 
buy a field and planting a vineyard in it was 
half the worry we have going forth to lecture in 
a good cause. I doubt if rising while it is yet 
night and having early breakfast every day is 
nearly as exhausting as being up so many nights 
until morning at social functions. The efforts 
we make for recognition are strenuous. What 
we get is publicity, frequently at the expense of 
reputation. We spend so much time and effort 
defeating each other. We can endure just so 
much of that sort of thing for the ‘‘cause’’ we 
represent or for the sake of our own vanity. 
Then we are compelled to give dp everything 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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The Gimmicks 


The gayest folk you ever knew, who live on roofs and chimneys, too. 


(hummy Chuggle 


By Lou RoGERs 


Drawings by the Author 


(olor by 
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THE GULL CRAWLED INTO CHUMMY’S BED 
AND HAULED THE QUILTS ABOVE HIS HEAD 


hummy (huggle 


By Lou ROGERS 
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IF AT ANY 
TIME HE’D 
WISH, HE COULD 
LIE IN BED AND FISH! 











A gutter pipe has broken down, 

| And made a regular ocean lake, 

| Where Gimmick waves rise up and break; 
| And oh, such dainty shells there are, 
A-strewing every sandy bar. 


Rie behind old Chim-Nik Town 


Well, once when ras-berrips were red 
Amidst the vines above your head, 
Chummy Chuggle built a raft. 

It was a crazy-looking craft. 

And my, and my! Across the back 
He built a splendid Gimmick shack! 
He had a stove sost he could cook. 
And right against a corner nook, 

He made a cupboard out of bark. 

You could see it in the dark, 

Because a Gimmick firefly, 

Roosted there where it was dry. 

He made a table out of poles. 

’Twas full of cracks and wabbly holes. 
And, best of all, right by the bed, 

He cut a window, at the head, 

Sost if at any time he’d wish, 

He could lie in bed and fish! 

And such a sail old Chummy made! 
He got it in a fishhook trade. 

And then he took a biggish brick 
And tied it to a wedged-in stick, 

With lots of rope a-coiling round, 
Sost, if it happened that he found 
He’d like to stay and play a while 
Upon some lovely little isle, 

He’d have an anchor when he’d stop, 
To just heave overboard and drop. 


The Jolly Swish, he named that raft; 
And yee! It was the funniest craft! 

But when ’twas ready, just the same, 

All the folks from Chim-Nik came 

To see old Chummy sail away, 

And help him feel real glad and gay. 
With shouts and fun they lent a hand, 
And out they pushed him from the land. 


But what d’you think? Just from the reach 
Of folks a-dancing on the beach, 

Some turtles, playing in the sea, 

A-B-C! Scooch Where You Be! 

Climbed right up, the heavy kind, 

And tipped the raft way up behind. 

When Chummy pushed one off again, 





He’d swim around with might and main 
And crawl up on the other side 

And steal another little ride. 

And down the raft would tip and tip, 
And Chum could hear the nailings rip. 
The folks yelled things for him to do, 
Like “ Make the turtles into stew!” 
But Chummy poled as hard’s he could, 
And hoped the wind would blow so good 
That he could ride along so fast, 

The turtles couldn’t hope to last. 

But my! Those turtles made a chain! 
One end grabbed a seaweed’s mane; 
The other end held to the raft, 

And Chummy couldn’t move his craft. 
The sun went out; clouds hung down 
In the most awful, furious frown. 
Now and then a thunder roar 
Bellowed up the Gimmick shore; 
Lightning zigzagged up and down 
Above the roofs of Chim-Nik Town. 


The first thing Chummy Chuggle knew 
The darkness fell, and grew and grew! 
The sail it fell just like a bag; 

The flag made not one single wag; 
And then—there was a thunder crash! 
Hail and wind came with a smash; 
The raft yanked from the turtles’ hold; 
One turtle hung on hard and rolled, 
And washed and slid into the shack, 
And lay upon his shelly back, 
A-begging Chummy to be saved! 

He’d clean forgot how he’d behaved. 


THE FOLKS YELLED THINGS FOR HIM TO DO, LIKE “MAKE THE TURTLES INTO STEW!” 


drowned!” 





THE JOLLY SWISH WAS DASHED UPON THE REEFS AND BEAT AND SMASHED 


The gull crawled into Chummy’s bed 
And hauled the quilts above his head. 


Rain and wind they slashed and tore; 

The Gimmicks huddled on the shore, 

Shrieking through the crashing sound: 
“Chummy! Chummy! Don’t get 


The Mayor wouldn’t let them go 

To try to launch their boats and row. 
And so they gazed into the rain 

To see if Chummy’rose again. 


And worse and worse the storm it grew; 
And Chummy never really knew 
When the Jolly Swish was dashed 
Upon the reefs and beat and smashed. 
He only knew how he was hurled 

Into a greenish wave that curled 

And, snarling, leaped upon his back 
And snatched him from the shack, 
And how he kept a-going down, 
A-thinking, “ Now I’ll surely drown!” 
And then—he didn’t know a thing. 
He dreamed he heard the fishes sing! 


But my! By some wondrous luck, 
The Jolly Swish had up and struck 
Right near a lonely little isle, 
Where had lived for quite a while 
A Gimmick fisher and his child. 
She had grown up sort of wild, 
And had a Seal-Up she had caught, 
And taught to do a s’prising lot. 


Why, he was really like a dog! 
And she named him Wiggle-Wog. 


Whilst this storm raged up and tore, 
The fishermaid scooched on the shore, 
And Wiggle-Wog was with her there; 
They loved to see the storm waves tear; 
And all at once against the reef 

They saw the Swish heaved into grief. 
They saw brave Chummy strike the sea. 
And quick as anything could be, 

The fishermaid she shouted “ Wog! 
Bring him hither! Off, seadog!” 

That Seal-Up barked one doggish yelp, 
As if he said: “Hold out! Here’s help.” 
And swift as any Gimmick trout 

He reached the reef! He sprang way out! 
He blinked his eyes! He peered around, 
Where all the blackest breakers pound! 
Before you could count up to ten, 

That Seal-Up had swum back again 
And laid poor Chummy, just as neat, 
Across his mistress’ teenty feet. 

Into her father’s cottage door 

They carried Chummy from the shore. 
She just nursed him day and night; 
And everything she did was right. 

And so one day he raised his head 

And knew that he was in bed; 

And close beside, with things to eat, 
Stood a maiden shy and sweet. 

She said: “Chummy, how d’ you feel?” 
He said: “Like a great big meal.” 

Then they laughed and Chummy ate, 
And everything was simply great! 

She said: “I nursed you back to life.” 
He said: “ You’re going to be my wife.” 
She said: “Yes, I’d love to be, 

And live right here amongst the sea.” 
So Chummy neyer went away; 

They up and married that same day. 
The Gimmick folks were so glad, 

They brought the very best they had 
To give to Chummy’s fisher bride; 

And then those Gimmicks built beside 
A splendid lighthouse on that reef 
Where Chummy’s Swish had come to grief. 


So Chummy kept the lighthouse lights 
And watched for wrecks on stormy nights. 
That Seal-Up was their cherished pet 
Forever and ever—and is yet! 








HE other day I had a letter from a 
4) father. It was a short letter and very 
41 much to the point. His single question 
4] was ‘Why do babies cry?’’ It is not usual 
to receive letters from fathers about babies, 
but this particular one seemed to me to con- 
tain a query that nearly all fathers would 
— like to ask and have answered. When a 
humorist runs out of other material for a funny story, he 
generally falls back on the old theme of a father and a crying 
aby; and cartoonists have drawn so many times the picture 
of a father walking the floor with a crying baby that we can 
be sure it will appear in our daily paper at regular intervals. 
. Mothers are usually pictured with happ¥, smiling babies 
in their arms, but fathers and crying babies seem to go 
together, if we are to believe the pictures that we see. I 








suspect that mothers are really the ones who have to assume 
the major part of the burden and disturbance when babies 
are troublesome, so this talk is directed to both fathers and 
mothers. It should interest them both to know that babies 
need not cry, at least not to excess. When they do, it is a 
sign that something is wrong; and this something is far 
more often the fault of the parents than it is of the baby. 

The answer to this question is not altogether simple. 
Babies cry for every reason and for no reason at all. They 
cry because they are hot or cold, or tired or nervous, or sick 
or hungry, or for almost any other cause that one could 
imagine. They cry because they want something and have 
no other way to get it or to attract attention to their needs. 


hy Do Babies (ry? 


By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M. D. 


Sometimes they cry because it is a habit they have 

acquired, and sometimes they cry because they ought 

to as a means toward their own bodily development 
and health. But behind all these reasons there is one that ° 
is fundamental, and that is; The reason why babies cry is be- 
cause they have no other way of expressing themselves. In 
other words, they cry because they cannot talk. The uni- 
versal language of babyhood is a cry. 

Of one thing we may be sure: Every baby ought to be 
happy and well, and the signs of health and well-being are 
contentment and a smile, and not discomfort and a cry. 
Also we may be sure that there is an explanation, if not a 
reason, for every cry. It is not difficult to meet the problem 
of the crying baby. We can understand and interpret the 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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C for Porch, Resort or (ountry (olub Wear 


Newz: can the high lights in fashions 


be more quickly assimilated than in 
watching the guests at a smart hotel. We 
learn that parasols may be pagoda shaped, of 
plaited green taffeta and appliquéd leaves on 


” 


white muslin; or may emphasize the ‘skin 


mode by having a bracelet ferrule and a handle of 
snake skin; or be Oriental, with white taffeta 
top, green ribbon bands, and painted black- 
and-silver pines; or frilly with val lace. As for 
dresses—we view them all with impartial ad- 
miration. 


There is the tubbable silk crépe in grapefruit 
yellow at extreme left, with its embroidered 
purse slung through the belt. A plaited jabot of 
white handkerchief linen falls from neck to hem, 
and a white felt hat dares to be original in its yel- 
low lace bow. Next to it, a ruffled calico claims 
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our attention in its lacquer red and deep yellow 
color scheme, with yellow piping on the bodice. 
Mah-jongg, of course, is present in a printed 
linen top with a plain plaited linen skirt.. Glass 
buttons, which are very much “‘in,”’ attach the 
skirt in a new step formation, and a grosgrain 
bow is at the right side. Run in the tucks of a 
white batiste frock are narrow pastel-shaded rib- 
bons. From top to hem the colors are orchid, blue, 
silver, gray, silver, white, white, orchid, blue, 
silver, gray, silver, blue and orchid. Dark-blue 
grosgrain is run through the waist casing. 


A simple chemise frock of white cotton crépe 
has embroidered red rings and red piping out- 
lining the lace insertion on bodice, while next to 
it a pink cotton crépe has threads in the much- 
liked Roman stripe effect trimming bodice and 
skirt. At left above, a perfect example of a day- 
time frock is of coral crépe, with white organdie 
plaitings and a box-plaited skirt. A fetching coat 
of embroidered white linen is bound with orange 
and worn over a white linen skirt. 

Lace frocks are seen in every assemblage of 
well-dressed women, and the cream Alencon one 


in center, over white net, is particularly lovely. 
Cream chiffon cascades at left side of skirt. 

The cyclamen-pink linen second from right 
with white linen bands and cyclamen grosgrain 
tie would create attention anywhere. Left to 
right trimming is very new, and so are the white 
glass buttons. Beneath a white eyelet embroid- 
ered linen a rose crépe de chine slip shows faintly. 
At one side the crépe falls in a plaited cascade. 

These sketches are shown here for their news 
value, and no patterns are offered. You will find 
dresses made on similar lines in your local shops. 
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N EVERY man’s life there 

comes a time when he suddenly 

finds that he has been thrown 
into the deep waters of circum- 
stance, a time when, no one helping 
him, he must either sink or swim. 
Almost as long as Jonah could re- 
member, this unexpected immersion 
had been taking place with him, so 
that it had grown to be nearly a 
matter of habit to hold his breath 
for a moment until he had come to 
the top again, and then to strike for 
land. It may have been this buoy- 
ancy, this dirigibility, which had 
first attracted Governor Baintree to 
him, and had caused him to be se- 
lected as a member of one of the 
strongest delegations that was ever 
sent to London to plead the colonial 
cause. However that might be, the 
marquis had hardly finished telling 
him that a piece of Lady Betty’s 
diamond headdress had been found 
in Peggy’s room than Jonah’s arms 
were metaphorically cleaving the 
water and he was on his way to 
shore. 

“‘Of course she didn’t take it,’’ he 
told himself. ‘‘Someone else took it 
and put it there—to discredit her, of 
course—and the rest of us as well. 
Now who would do a thing like 
that?”’ 

The answer nearly came of itself, 
fitting the question as snugly as a 
key goes into its lock. ‘‘Du Gram- 
mant did it,” thought Jonah with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘and the 
rest of the jewelry is probably in 
one of his pockets.” 

He paused long enough to buckle 
on his sword, thankful that his hand 
was as steady as though he were 
shuffling the cards for a game of 
whist. 

““Do you happen to know where 
Du Grammant’s room is?” he asked 
the marquis then. 

““Yes; on the floor below.” 

“Will you lead the way there, 
please ?’”’ 


HAT satisfied him, too—the 

businesslike courtesy of it, the 
enigmatical attitude, and as they 
left his room and started for the 
stairs, Jonah felt a new power in 
his arms and an irresistibility such 
as the fates themselves might feel 
when setting forth to do the bidding 
of the gods. ‘Old Destiny’s ticking 
loud enough now,” he thought, and 
drew fresh strength from that. 

Not far from Du Grammant’s door they passed a room in 
which someone was evidently packing for departure. 

“Is that Lord Methuen’s room?’’ asked Jonah, pausing. 

““Yes,”’ said the marquis. 

‘Will you open the door, please? I’d like to speak to him.’ 
And when the door had been opened, Jonah stepped in and 
said: ‘“‘I am on my way to recover the rest of your daugh- 
ter’s jewelry. I would like you to come and see who took it.” 

At Du Grammant’s door the processior stopped. ‘‘ Now if 
he’s playing a part,” thought Jonah as he knocked, “he'll 
come to the door yawning.”’ 

Surely enough, Du Grammant’s first act after opening the 
door was to smother a yawn, and ‘Tick . . . tock . 
Tick tock ”” steadily-quoth old Destiny. 

“I was scarcely expecting visitors at this late hour,” 
began Du Grammant. ‘If you will excuse me a minute, I'll 
make myself presentable.” 

‘“‘Pray do not trouble yourself,’ said Jonah, stepping into 
the room before Du Grammant knew what he was doing. 
“Our visit is quite informal.” 

The two others followed Jonah into the room, and again 
the young man felt a thrill of satisfaction run over him at 
seeing how every eye was on him and every ear was pitched 
to hear his words. 

“This is something like,’’ he told himself. ‘This, I think, 
is what the governor expected.” 

““Yes; quite informal,’’ he repeated aloud, ‘‘that is, if a 
visit concerning a point of honor can ever be considered 
informal. You have heard, of course, about the unfortunate 
misplacing of Lady Betty’s diamond headdress $i 

“You mean the theft of Lady Betty’s diamond head- 
dress,”’ said the lieutenant, after a glance at the businesslike 
length of Jonah’s sword. 
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SLOWLY, MAJESTICALLY, THE CURTAIN OF MIST ROLLED BACK, UNTIL 


AT LAST THE WRECK OF A SHIP WAS SEEN 


AME WAS 


By GEORGE WESTON 
I/ustrations by Arthur I. Keller 


“Not at all, lieutenant; not at all,” said Jonah. ‘‘The 
mere fact that part of it was found in Mistress Pembroke’s 
room is enough to prove that it was a misplacemeni, pure 
and simple. It also gives us a clew where the rest of it may be 
found. As Mistress Pembroke’s room was one of the most 
unlikely places in the world to look for a piece of the missing 
jewelry, we must naturally look for the rest of it in equally 
unlikely places, and of all unlikely hiding places, it seems to 
me that my room and your room would be the next last 
places in the world for any sane man to suspect.”’ 

Again Du Grammant gave a thoughtful glance at the 
length of Jonah’s sword, and again he frowned down his nose. 

“You remember Captain Stotter, lieutenant?’’ Jonah 
asked, his blandness disturbed for a moment as though the 
edge of a threatening cloud were passing over it. 

“a Yes. ” 

“IT thought you would. Then you probably also remember 
that in the matter of the missing aces you were the first one 
who stood up and offered yourself to be searched—a point of 
honor which I have frequently reflected upon with admira- 
tion. So, naturally, tonight, when a somewhat similar point 
of honor arose, I thought of you at once, and I said to 
myself: ‘Du Grammant will set a good example for all of us; 
Du Grammant will be the first to offer his room for our 
closest inspection, and everyone then will be obliged to do 
the same.’”’ 
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“T'm sorry,” said Du Grammant 
after a few moments’ pause, as 
though he had been considering the 
matter, ‘but I fail to see how the 
conditions are identical.” 

“You mean you don’t care for 
your room to be searched?” asked 
Jonah hopefully. 

aa“ No ” 


‘‘And you are careless that such 
an attitude may reflect upon your 
honor ?”’ 

“It’s not for a half-breed to ques. 
tion my honor.” 

“On the contrary, I should think 
that a mongrel honor might better 
be judged by something of its own 
kind. Aside from that, however, | 
believe that one of these gentlemen 
here was acquainted with my family, 
and that he can vouch for me.” 


““T CAN vouch for him,” said the 
marquis, and half turning to 

Lord Methuen, he added: ‘The 

boy is as well-born as any of us,” 

“For that matter,’”’ said Jonah 
quietly, ‘‘I think we are all born in 
much the same way,” and stepping 
forward he more sharply added: 
“Your sword, lieutenant. Surely 
you can’t expect to keep me waiting 
now.” 

“‘What’s the matter?’ asked Du 
Grammant, stepping back toward 
the fireplace. 

Jonah sprang forward and backed 
the other away from the mantelpiece 
on which a sconce of candles was 
burning. 

“That happened once before,” he 
said. ‘‘We’ll have no darkness 
here,” and, still closely watching 
him, he added, ‘‘Come, lieutenant, 
your sword. Surely you don’t think 
that you can question my breeding 
and not have to fight for it. Even 
in the colonies where we are not so 
skilled, perhaps, in these delicate 
questions as we might be—even in 
the colonies a man will always fight 
for the good name he bears.” 

Du Grammant was in his waist- 
coat, his coat draped over the back 
of a chair near the window; and 
twice, Jonah noticed, his eyes un- 
easily turned to his coat and dwelt 
upon it for a dark moment. 

“Ts it there?’’ Tonah suddenly 
asked. 

“Is what there?’”’ 
other. 

“‘In the pocket of your coat, I say. 
Is it there?”’ 

For answer Du Grammant snatched up his sword, but if 
he expected to take Jonah by surprise, he was soon dis- 
abused of the thought. The blades clinked once or twice and 
then, with a feint and a swinging stroke, Jonah brought his 
sword down as though it were an ax and Du Grammant’s 
weapon dropped to the floor, broken in two a few inches from 
the guard. 

“T think you'll find it in the coat,”’ said Jonah to the mar- 
quis. ‘Ordinarily, of course, the contents of a man’s pocket 
are his own private property, but in order to protect Du 
Grammant’s honor, I think we should see what we can find 
there.” 

“With your permission, of course, my dear nephew,” said 
the marquis, advancing. His first find was a list of names. 
“Now this is strange,’ he said, turning again to Lord 
Methuen. ‘It was evidently somewhat hurriedly written, 
but this seems to be a list of our guests tonight, some of the 
names underlined, and some with crosses placed in front of 
them—for what purpose we may try to guess when we have 
more time. And—hello, what’s this?”’ 





snapped the 








ROM one of the side pockets he drew a rather bulky 

object wrapped in a handkerchief; and when the cover- 
ing was removed, a piece of sparkling jewelry winked its rays 
upon them—a piece of jewelry from which one of the corners 
evidently had been roughly broken. 

“My daughter’s headdress!’’ said Lord Methuen. 

But the Marquis of Berwick went more deeply to the 
point. ‘‘My dear Jonah!” said he, and with his hand upon 
his heart he bowed low to his one-time protégé. ‘I always : 
knew you had it in you,’’ said he. : 
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(Continued on Page 28) 
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Tomato Puree 
Carrots (cubed) 
Turnips (cubed) 
Turnips (puree) 
Barley 

Celery (diced) 
Celery (puree) 
Onions (puree) 
Parsley (puree) 
Leek (puree) 
Wheat Flour 
Rice Flour 
Kitchen Bouquet 
Salt 

Sugar 

Paprika 

White Pepper 
Allspice 

Cloves 

Bay Leaves 
Marjoram 
Shot Pepper 
Thyme 

Savory 
Nutmeg 
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But it takes our famous 
chefs to blend them! 


Choicer ingredients than these were never put 


into ox tail soup. For they do not exist. If they 
did, Campbell’s would use them. 


But even after the best ingredients are selected, 


it takes the Campbell’s chefs to make them yield 
their richest flavors. 


It takes their skill, their life-long experience, 


their enthusiasm for soup as one of the finest foods 
that people can eat. 


Taste how deliciously they blend these meaty, 
marrowy ox tail joints, these tempting 
vegetables, these nourishing cereals, fresh 
herbs and dainty condiments! 
Campbell’s Ox Tail! 


piece in soup-making. 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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“Tick tock. Tick 

. . tock——” 

It was Jonah’s idea that the house should be 
aroused for the second time that night. 

“The lieutenant did it, of course,’’ he blandly ex- 
plained, ‘‘to bring us more prominently before the 
public; and now that the tables are turned, I think 
he should enjoy the pleasure which was to have been ours.” 

Aunt Amelia and Mary appeared in the doorway the first, 
soon followed by Ned and Lady Betty. Then Peggy 
appeared, her eyes still red with the tears she had lost, and 
last of all came Gabrielle, pale and beautiful as ever, but her 
breath coming a little faster than usual. 

“The only thing that puzzles me,” said Jonah after the 
situation had been explained, ‘‘is why Lady Betty is so 
positive that she saw Peggy in the hall.” 

“‘But I was in the hall,” said Peggy. ‘“‘I heard a rap on 
my door and went out to see who it was; and when there 
was no one there, I ran to Gabrielle’s door to see if it was she 
who had knocked.” 


tock. Tick 


“Ea simpler, then, than I had thought,” said Jonah. ‘‘The 
gallant lieutenant stole the diamonds, and on his way 
back to his room he knocked on Peggy’s door. Then when 
the hullabaloo was raised, and everyone was crowding in her 
room, he, too, went in and dropped the broken piece. I ad- 
mire the nobility of any man’s soul who schemes to bring 
such honor on a girl.”’ 

“The point that I admire the most,”’ said the marquis, ‘‘is 
not the manner in which my dear nephew has distinguished 
himself, but the manner in which he has distinguished the 
party to which he belongs. To be caught in a common theft 
like this is credit enough for anyone, but when the thief 
stands high at court, one naturally wonders what other 
tactics his friends may be pursuing, what other diamond 
ornaments they have their eyes upon.” 

Du Grammant put on his coat, his face livid with temper. 
“‘Go to perdition—all of you!’’ he muttered, reaching for his 
hat. “You think that everybody’s going to believe any 
cock-and-bull story that you may care to tell?” 

“The very point that’s been troubling me,” said Jonah 
politely. ‘‘To my mind, the incident still requires a more 
dramatic ending, some rare sure bit to make it stick in the 
public mind, something, say, to linger on the tongue after 
the tale is told, if you know what I mean, sir,’’ he concluded 
with an interrogatory look toward the marquis. 

“At least I think I catch the drift of your meaning, 
Jonah,” said the marquis approvingly; ‘‘and a very good 
meaning too,’”’ he warmly added, turning to the others. 

“That being the case,” said Jonah, ‘“‘ perhaps you will tell 
me what you can see beneath the window outside.” 

“‘There’s not much moon tonight,” said the marquis, 
opening the window, “‘but so far as I can see, we are directly 
over a few 
shrubs and a 
crescent-shaped 
flower garden.”’ 

“Then no 
great harm will 
come to him,” 
said Jonah, lay- 
ing his sword 
aside, ‘‘and yet 
it can always be 
said that he was 
thrown through 
the window, as 
surely as 
though he had 
broken his 
neck.” 

It was less 
than half a min- 
ute later when 
he gently closed 
the window. 

“T’mafraid,”’ 
he said with his 
whimsical air of 
deprecation, 
"thease. ee 
shrubs are 
somewhat 


prickly.” 
HE peal of 
Mary’s 


laughter broke 
the spell, the 
laughter of 
youthand frank 
delight; and as 
the others 
pressed for- 
ward, breath- 
less, excited, 
their faces still 
warm with the 
reflection of the 
struggle which 
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they had just seen, Jonah could sense that unconscious hom- 
age which mediocrity pays to the great; and never before had 
he felt it so clearly that some day he would surely be a man 
of mark; never before had he felt so certain that in due time 
his destiny would strike the hour of twelve upon the clock. 


XI 


UNT AMELIA’S ball was held on a Tuesday night; and 

on the following Saturday morning, Jonah arrayed him- 

self in his proudest attire and went to call on Master Pem- 

broke, treading the cobbled sidewalks as though they were 

clouds, and holding his head as though he were on good 

terms with fortune. Yet for all his satisfaction, he wasn’t 

above noticing that Master Pembroke’s room had been 

scrubbed and cleansed until it shone again, that Master 

Pembroke’s shirt had magically become virginal of snuff, 
and that his wig had been combed and curled. 

“That’s because things are looking up for us,’’ thought 
Jonah, and listening carefully to the sound of his voice to 
make sure that it carried no note of patronage, he said: 
‘‘Good morning, Master Pembroke. It looks as though you 
have good news this morning.” 

But neither Master Pembroke nor any other man can be 
made over in a day. “‘ Nothing so preciously good,”’ he said 
in his sourish voice. ‘‘The matter cf the colonies came up in 
Parliament yesterday, if that’s what you mean.” 

It pleased Jonah to affect an air of innocence. 

“Yes,” continued Master Pembroke, with a proud look 
toward his petitions and remonstrances, “‘and I’ll tell you at 
once that Parliament voted on the side of the colonies.”’ 

“He little knows!’’ thought Jonah to himself, luxuriously 
stretching his legs. But all that he said aloud was: ‘So 
we’ve won at last, have we, Master Pembroke?”’ 

“‘Won?”’ repeated the older man, staring at him. ‘Ah, 
aye, we’ve won—won the increasing enmity of the king, if 
that’s possible. Won? Good heavens! You don’t think for 
a minute that anything over here can be won as easily as 
that, do you?”’ 

Surreptitiously, Jonah’s chest went down a little. 

“But didn’t you say that Parliament had voted in our 
favor?’’ he protested. 

“* Aye, that I did, and it could scarcely do less, considering 
the petitions I have sent it at different times. But Parlia- 
ment’s one thing, mind you, and the king’s another; and 
the Parliament may vote its head off, but still it can do 
nothing practical without the king’s consent.” 
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At that, Jonah’s chest went down a little ; 
seems then that I’ve been barking up ¢ 
tree,”’ said he. 

Master Pembroke’s smile was mixed with 


more, “ lt 


Vinegar 


and he looked as though he were thinking. «} 
thought I could take some of the wind out mf 
sails.” _ 
“But if I’ve been barking up the wrong tree,” contin 
pavers “it seems to me, Master Pembroke, that you’ye _ 
unting in the wrong woods entirely.” : ” 


‘What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that nearly every petition on your desk js ad 
dressed to Parliament; and if you have always known that 
Parliament was helpless, why have you been troubling yoy,. 
self about it in such an able fashion?”’ ‘ 

Master Pembroke scratched his wig and didn’t look quite 
so much like Age Victorious. ‘‘ Perhaps I went a bit too far” 
he said, ‘‘and indeed we have scored a strongish point . 
getting Parliament on our side. But that being done, we haye 
still a long row to hoe. We have still to win the king,” 

“‘Very well,’”’ said Jonah. ‘‘We must now do that,” 

“Easier said than done,’ scoffed Master Pembroke 
“How do you think of starting in, I'd like to know?” , 


Ms HAT I can’t tell you yet,” said Jonah, ‘‘but I can tel} 
you this: I believe that Parliament was won becayse | 
chanced to throw a rogue through a window. Perhaps noy 
I may have to find another rogue and another window; byt 
surely there’s some way, strange or simple, by which we may 
win the king.”’ : 
At that he arose, tall and cryptic, enjoying every line of 
astonishment on Master Pembroke’s face; and as he arog 
the older man slowly arose, too, and as slowly his look of 
astonishment turned to something like respect. 

“T heard about Lieutenant Du Grammant and a window,” 
he said, “‘but I little suspected that it was you who was 
behind him.” 

As Jonah went down the stairs he thought to himself: 
“After this, I think the old gentleman will be more human: 
but ah, what a lot I’ve got to learn before I can ever hope 
to be a man of mark—how to handle rogues and simpletons, 
ie ninnies and crusty old toads! Eh, what a lot to 
earn! 

On the lower landing he met Mistress Paisley, she who 
had knocked the Indians on the head. Mistress Paisley was 
wearing a new hat and had a parcel under her arm, from 
which hung limply the head and feet of a once-live rooster, 

This secretly tickled Jonah. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve got a lot to learn, 
all right,’’ he told himself when he reached the street; “but 
Master Pembroke has a lesson coming, too, that will make 
him blink his eyes before he has learned the answer !”’ 

You can say what you like about the old and crabbed, but 
they have a nasty way of speaking the truth at times. 
‘‘Easier said 
than done,” 
Master Pem- 
broke had re- 
sponded when 
Jonah had re- 
marked that 
the king must 
now be won to 
the side of the 
colonies; and it 
didn’t take 
Jonah long to 
see that the 
older man 
hadn't been far 
from hittingthe 
nail on the 
head. 


“ON THE first 

place, I 
don’t even 
know where he 
is,’’ thought 
Jonah, as he 
slowly returned 
through the fog 
to Clifton 
House. ‘From 
what I’ve 
heard, he prob- 
ably isn’t in 
London; but 
that’s as far as 
I know. He's 
like that invisi- 
ble king in the 
fairy story, 
everywhereand 
nowhere.” And 
looking around 
him at the fog 
which had now 


(Continued on 
Page 153) 


THEN JONAH BROUGHT HIS SWORD DOWN AS THOUGH IT WERE AN AX 
AND DU GRAMMANT’S WEAPON DROPPED TO THE FLOOR, BROKEN IN TWO A FEW INCHES FROM THE GUARD 
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A woman is not self-conscious about a beautiful skin. It is 
when her complexion is unattractive, disfigured with ugl 
little defects, that she becomes self-conscious about pegs Bi. f 
constrained, unnatural. Keep your skin clear and smooth by 
giving it the right care, and see how much this will contribute 
to your peace of mind and freedom from self-consciousness. 
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7 It is easier than most women imagine 
“ — to gain the charm of a beautiful skin_ 
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E frst misery for years because of an un- they never reappear. one that is clear and full of color — 
ce, I attractive complexion. You will find the right treatment Once or twice a week, just before retiring, fill 
even . . ° ‘ b : : pes coffe 
ere he Skin defects, not serious in them- for your special type of skin in the J%” basin full of hot water — almost boiling 
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os, Saeres, Sa boo let A Skin You Love to Touch, your head and the bowl with a heavy bath 
urned such nervous strain as actually to which is wrapped around every cake ‘owel. Steam your face for thirty seconds. 
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o> her skin the right care, can gain a . ; thoroughly, rubbing the lather well into the 
prob- vant Soap today and begin tonight the . . \ 
t in clear, smooth, attractive complexion. ; skin. Then rinse the skin well, first with warm 
but i treatment your skin needs! The very wayer, then with cold, and finish by rubbing 
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complexion can be transformed into 
one that is clear and full of color. 
Blackheads, blemishes, conspicuous 


make it ideal for general toilet use. Wood- 
bury’s also comes in convenient 3-cake 
boxes. 





A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder t 
Together with the treatment booklet ‘A Skin You Love to Touch” : 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 107 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. English Agents: 
H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 
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‘‘A MAID WHO CAN NAVIGATE THE FIRST COURSE AS SHE DIDIS A TRAINED WAITRESS. 
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“JESTER GREGG saw the green diamond be- 

4) fore ever she heard of it. She had run down 
4] to New York for a day from her Aura sum- 
mer home in the Berkshires. Her lawyers 
had asked her to come thither to sign some 
blue-bound papers and to listen to a lecture 
cl %% Gijon her eccentricities in banking matters. 
Sen areses| ‘It’s absurd,” she declared wrathfully to the 
attorneys as she got up to leave the office. ‘‘ You know and 
I know and all the banks know that I’ve more money than I 
need and nearly as much money as I want. So why should 
I bother with those ridiculous ‘Am’t Bro’t F’rw’d’ pages op- 
posite the checks in my books? I puf money in a bank. I 
draw out what I want. That’s all there is to it. If I happen 
to draw out more than I put in, let them write to you people, 
and you can put in enough from my dividends and rents and 
things to balance it up again.” That’s simple, isn’t it? Or if 
I overdraw in one bank, let them run around to one of my 
other banks and get the thing fixed. It’s every bit as easy 
as to send me those silly ‘we-regret-to-say’ notices. Tell 
them so. No, you needn’t bother te. If they were people 
one could tell anything, they wouldn’t be in charge of a 
bank.” 

Miss Gregg taxied uptown through the heat, toward the 
Grand Centrai.. On the way she remembered that she had 
sent her pearl-and-onyx brooch to Mignette’s to be mended. 
She told the meter bandit to drive there. As she was walk- 
ing from curb to shop she had her first view of the green 
diamond. 












T WAS the sole adornment in the central little window 

of the three which held the Mignette show cases. In the 
middle of an ocean of cunningly arranged snowy velvet the 
jewel lay gleaming and pulsing like some sentient and not- 
over-benign thing, in the glare of noontide sunlight. 

“‘It looks,’’ Hester informed herself, after a mutely won- 
dering stare at the flashing glory of the jewel, ‘‘like an apple- 
green pigeon-egg, cut in half through the middle and witha 


NEED TO FINISH DINNER BEFORE I 


TELL YOU THAT’’ 


million tidy little slices snipped off the half that’s left.’’ She 
tried to believe she was sincere in her flippant appraisal of the 
green diamond. But in the honest depths of her honest heart 
she knew that the unbelievable wonder of it had fascinated 
her beyond all bounds. 

Into the store she made her way and bade the nearest 
clerk take her card to Mignette himself. The great jeweler 
was on the point of going out tolunch. But he turned back 
willingly enough at the summons. Mignette was a super- 
jeweler, a genius with a bandbox shop and with a clientele 
which was the hopeless envy of the rest of the trade. He 
knew Miss Gregg. He knew that her own purchase of pre- 
cious stones was all but negligible. But he knew too that 
she was the arbiter of Aura’s social destinies, and that the 
drowsy little resort, tucked away in an obscure Berkshire 
valley, contained more solid and negotiable family wealth 
than any other summer place of its size. Hence, he came 
from his office and greeted Hester with a deferential 
courtesy he reserved for one customer in twelve. He had 
a way of atoning for this by bullying the other eleven. 

“IT came to get my brooch,’’ said Hester. ‘‘ But don’t 
bother about it. With that apple-green wonder in the 
window, I’d no sooner waste time here in 
looking at my poor brooch than I’d change 
a million-dollar bill to buy a postage stamp. 
Let me take a look at it. What is it, any- 
way? A super-emerald?”’ 

For answer, Mignette went to the window 
and with reverent touch lifted the gem from 
its white velvet bed. He laid it on the 
counter on a white cushion. Beside it he 
placed an emerald pendant. 

There was no need for verbal reply to 
Hester’s query. This vibrantly glorious stone 
was no emerald. It made the big pendant 
look glassy and opaque and dully dark, by 
contrast. 

‘“What—what is it?’’ asked Miss Gregg. 
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“It’s the green diamond,” said Mignette. ‘I wonder 
you haven’t read of it. All the papers wrote it up when 
it came here last month. It ——”’ 

“There’s no use asking its price,’? murmured Hester. 
more to herself than to the jeweler. ‘And anyhow, | 
never can remember figures after they pass the second 
comma. You say it came over last week? Where from? 
Paradise ?”’ 

“England. And before that, of course, India. It’s sup- 
posed to be the finest green diamond in existence, next to 
the immortal ‘Dresden Green’—the forty-carat star of 
the Saxon crown jewels, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” babbled Miss Gregg, who did not. The 
stone hypnotized her. She could not keep her eyes or her 





fingers from it. 

“Tt was part of the treasure of a rajah who went broke 
trying to prophesy which of several horses would cross a 
given line ahead of the others,’’ proceeded Mignette. 
“Tt was bought in by an English syndicate. They've 
sold it to’’—he paused as if for dramatic effect, then 
finished —‘‘ Judge Andreas Carrill.”’ 





% HAT!” exclaimed Hester. ‘‘Andy Carrill? Why, 
he is my next-acre neighbor at Aura; and we live 
only a couple of million dollars away from each other on 
Park Avenue in winter. I—I suppose he has bought it 
for that tiresome Carrill Jewel Collection of his, at the 
Cymric Museum? Yes, he would. That man isn’t wait- 
ing till he’s dead before he erects a stone to his own 
memory. He’s erected a whole pile of them to that same 
memory at the Cymric—all of them precious. How does 
the green diamond happen to be in your shop, if it’s 
headed for the museum ?”’ 
‘We brought it over for him,” said Mignette, ‘‘and he was 
kind enough to let us exhibit it here for a week before he 
takes it to - e 

“To the Cymric,”’ she supplied as the jeweler paused. 

‘‘No,” corrected Mignette, frowning, ‘‘to Aura.” 

The old lady bounced upright. She looked at Mignette 
in dismay. 

“To Aura?’’ she gasped, incredulous. “Is he in his dotage? 
What is he taking it there for?”’ 

“T urged against it,” answered Mignette. ‘But he insists. 
He says his country-house safe is new and burglar-proof. He 
says he wants a chance to study the green diamond at his 
leisure there, while he is writing his monograph on it. He 
isn’t going to turn it over to the Cymric till September.” 

“But, man alive,’’ pro- 
tested Miss Gregg, ‘he’s mad. 
Why, Aura is just beginning 
to simmer down from the jolt 
we all got when Mary Al 
n ston’s overblown ‘Soul of the 

\ Moon’ pearl was stolen from 
the clubhouse safe. Does 
he & L 

“T reminded him of that, 
returned Mignette. ‘‘He 
poohpoohed it. He said Aura 
was the safest place for his 
green diamond, just after such 
a robbery. He said, besides, 


















steward and his wife; that 
likely to come back for more. 

“Quite right,” dryly assented Hester. “Stolz, 
the steward, and his wife won’t come back. [am 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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that has made American hands 


the pretties? inthe world ~ 


MERICAN women do more—have 

more interests than any other women 

in the world. Sports, caring for their chil- 

dren, actual housework, varied work in the 

business world—the thousand and one 

tasks that make them such vital forces in 
their communities. 


A stranger might well ask how it is they 
have such beautiful hands, vital, expressive, 
yet exquisitely feminine, soignée—in spite 
of all the work they do. 

The answer is the toilette secret that 
lies on so many thousands of American 
dressing tables—Cutex. The materials for 
the simple, quick manicure that keeps the 
finger tips fresh and graceful. 


This scientific manicure has been per- 
fected by the 
famous author- 
ity on the care 


of the nails—Northam Warren. He was 
the first specialist to realize that the old- 
fashioned way of prodding and forcing back 
the skin around the nails or cutting it off 
was at best a makeshift. So he perfected 
the safe liquid that softens the cuticle and 
loosens the dead skin which dries to the 
nail and spoils its beauty. 

Immediately Cutex became the dearest toilette 
requisite of women who care about their hands. 
Today such women say they simply would not 
be without Cutex. 


Now everywhere American hands are ad- 
mired for their beauty. Even abroad at the smart- 
est rendezvous of fashion their loveliness and 
exquisite grooming are commented upon. It is 
really a remarkable tribute to Cutex when you 
consider all the actual work American women 
do with their hands. 


The Correct Way. For this manicure the 


nail tips are first shaped becomingly with the 


, Introductory Set—only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12¢ in coin 
or stamps for the Introductory Set containing 
trial sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Powder 
Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream (Comfort), 
emery board and orange stick. Address Northam 
Warren, 114 West 17th St., New York, or if 
you live in Canada, Dept. J7, 200 Mountain 
St., Montreal, Canada. 


“is 
| 


Cutex emery boards. 
When the hands are 
thoroughly washed, the 
Cutex orange stick is 
moistened in the famous Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
wrapped in a bit of cotton and wet in Cutex 
again. With it the cuticle is made lovely, and 
the nails snow-white. For the gleaming polish 
that gives the nails a fragile shell-like lustre there 
are four Cutex Polishes to choose from. Perhaps 
you will prefer the newest, the tinted, velvet- 
smooth Cutex Powder Polish that is so quick 


and convenient. 





If you have been envying other women for 
their lovely well-groomed hands clip the coupon 
below and send it today for the set containing 
trial sizes of everything you will need. Or get 
one of the larger complete manicure sets for 60c, 
$1.00, $1.50 or $3.00 at any drug or depart- 
ment store in the United States and Canada and 
chemist shops in England. Separate items are 
35c each. With each there come complete 
directions for this lovely manicure. 









MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 





NortHam Warren, Derr. J7 
114 West 17th St., New York 


enough Cutex for six manicures. 


Name___ Se a ee ee ee ee 


Street 
(or P. O. box) 


' City 





I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set containing ; 
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Armstrong's Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 





She Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


An upstairs group of rooms floored with Armstrong’s Linoleum, Jaspé No. 15 in the 
bedroom and hall, and Inset Tile Inlaid No. T47 in the bathroom 





July, 1924 


Look for the 
CIRCLE “™ 
trademark on 
the burlap back 





HER FIRST EXPERIENCE 


“When WE Movep to Newton and 
took the Bank Street house, I was 
surprised to find that all the upstairs rooms 
had linoleum floors—the first I had ever 
lived on. 

“Do you know those floors were a perfect 
revelation to me! Whoever had them laid had 
apparently given a lot of thought to the colors, 
because their soft shades toned in so exactly 
with the color of the walls. 

“Another thing that interested me was 
that this linoleum was not tacked down. In- 
stead it seemed to be cemented, and I literally 
had to search to find where the seams were 
joined. The edges disappeared under the 
moulding round the walls. 

“T thought that a linoleum floor in a bed- 
room- would be cold. Those floors weren’t, 
and, besides, they were soft and quiet to step 
on. But my real discovery came 
when I cleaned those rooms. 

“Why, it was the easiest thing 
in the world! What dust there was 
lay on the surface, and brushed 
right up. They are simply no 
trouble at all to keep clean. 

“There is something else I spe- 
cially liked about those floors. 


No. 5036 












Moulded Inlaid 


WITH LINOLEUM FLOORS 


They had been waxed, and this had given 
them a lovely mellow tone. There was no 
guessing their age—they might have been 
down six months instead of six or eight years. 

“When I got acquainted with my new 
neighbors, I learned there were several houses 
on our street with linoleum floors. One 
woman had linoleum floors in every room 
in her house. The women were all delighted 
with them because an occasional waxing.and 
polishing is all the care they ever need. If 
we build, I am thinking seriously of having 
linoleum floors in all my rooms. I will cer- 
tainly have them in my bedrooms and sun 
porch.” 

The new floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
have so many virtues that it is hard to believe 


Printed No. 8153 Jaspé 


No. 16 





Moulded Inlaid No, 3082 


in them all until you have actually 
lived on such a floor. Anyone who 
looks into the modern designs and colorings 
in Armstrong’s Linoleum can quickly see how 
they will help to make a room more beautiful. 

If you have upstairs floors that are a never- 
ending problem to you, visit a good merchant 
and look at the many beautiful new patterns 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum floors. In many 
cities there are good local merchants keenly 
desirous to show you what thev can do if given 
an opportunity to lay a fine design of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum as it should be laid. Talk 
to the merchant who features good laying. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing and 
Decoration’’ (Second Edition) 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied 
Art. You can get a copy of this 
book with de luxe colorplates of 
fine home interiors for only twenty 
cents. Send to us for it today. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 
824 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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i see the cases piled high in 
s sight added to his depression 
» of perhaps fifteen thousand 


} dollars for the men who had 
owned 
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Ego, to Unmask the Secrets of Success. There was 
he nah ‘Galway, too, perpetually submerged in sanguinary 
a and Agatha, a little less informal now, but always 
or always stimulating. Moreland was not lonely here. 
nis fear that Agatha had overheard his talk with Eben 
allett was set at rest at once. She came home that even- 

fyll of the unexpected windfall and obstinately bent on 
re ing over half the money to Moreland. “‘I tell you I 
. mised him I’d share with you. Don’t you believe me?”’ 
x | didn’t promise to take it, did I? I’m not going to touch 

| enny of it; that’s flat and final.’ 
Then I won't either,” she flared. ‘“That’s just as final 
bad twice as flat.” 

So the money lay in the bank and for a few days they had 
poken stiffly; then the quarrel drifted behind them, and 
they tacitly ignored the topic. 


THILE his hand still needed daily dressings, Moreland 
W found a friend in Dr. Breen. The surgeon attracted 
him; he was a shrewd observer of the life about him, and the 
dry wit of his comment helped Moreland to see a certain 
touch of comedy in the changes; he played chess well enough 
to give Moreland a knight; he shared Moreland’s admira- 
tion for Agatha Warren, whom he often took on long drives 
through the hills in his big single-seated car. Moreland liked 
iso the surgeon’s half jocular enthusiasm for his work. 
 “Thated general practice 
so hard I just had to work 
up some surgical business,” 
he would say. “I had some 
luck with a couple of pros- 
perous appendixes and the 
rest came along easily enough 
till | could take a chance on 
building my own shop. I'd 
have gone crazy if I’d had to 
spend my life prescribing for 
children’s sniffles and old 
ladies’ imaginations. Sur- 
gery's an exact science; if 
you guess wrong you find it 
out.” 

Now, as he stared at the 
warning note, Moreland 
found his thought turning 
to Breen, became aware of a 
desire for the surgeon’s ad- 
vice before reaching any de- 
cision in regard to the threat. 
Locking his door, he went 
down the dingy stairway to 
the street. 

A little knot of men 
clustered about the back of 
aheavy truck halted before 
a filling station; curiosity 
prompted Moreland to pause 
when he came up abreast of 
them. Their talk enlightened 
him at once; Federal agents 
had captured the truck and 
its cargo a few miles south 
of the town this morning, 
the crew escaping after a 
little gun play. 


ORELAND edged into 
the group. He could 


the back of the van, and the 


of spirit. Here was a loss 


the truck and its 
load—a loss they could af- 
lord to laugh at, if reports 
were but half true. Moreland’s brows drew together; he 


| thought of the good citizens whose patronage made such 
i losses light to bear—the honest, honorable men who chuckled 
® over their smartness in bribing others for bringing into dis- 

; credit and contempt not only the single law that they re- 


} sented, but all law, and with the law, all order and security. 


He was turning away when something caught his eye; 
he leaned forward quickly to study the queerly shaped dark 
stain on one of the cases, 

A man beside him chuckled. ‘Somebody shed some blood 
on that hooch, all right.” 

Slowly Moreland laid his left hand on the stain, spreading 
his fingers till they covered the radiating marks. One of the 
agents thrust him good-naturedly away and swung himself 
to a seat on the tailboard as the truck moved away. 

Moreland stared after it. His own hand print! The mark 
he had left on that case of Jake Stoner’s whisky, just before 
the white-robed vigilantes had seized it in the name of out- 
raged law! 

How had that case found its way into this cargo of con- 
fiscated liquor? Were the Federal agents masquerading as 
vigilantes? Were they behind that warning message thrust 
under his door last night? 

_ He walked swiftly to the hospital, thinking hard. In his 
little office Breen listened to the story, a quizzical grin light- 
ing his face. 

. Surprised you, did it? Not me; been thinking all along 
it might be something like that. The trouble with all this 
hood-and-mask business is that anybody can use it. It is 
just as good a disguise for these highja®kers as it is for 
honest folks—more useful, I guess, for breaking the law 
than for defending it. That gang could stage a parade 
down the square and every good citizen in town would raise 





““YOU CAN’T JAIL 
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(Continued from Page 18) 


a cheer. Don’t believe that even the Federal people would 
meddle with ’em, and the nerviest rumrunner in the busi- 
ness would run and hide.” 

“I was surprised, sure enough,” said Moreland. “But 
that wasn’t all; I’m sick—sick of it all. I’ve been thinking 
of this vigilante outfit as on the right side at least; it’s been 
a sort of comfort to feel that there were a few men left with 
that kind of nerve and that kind of feeling, even if their 
methods were wrong. And to find out that they’re just 
cheap rum pirates 

Breen touched the warning message. ‘‘ Going to take ’em 
up on that invitation? I’ve been wondering why you wanted 
to bury yourself in a one-horse town like this. There’s 
nothing here for you except trouble, as far as I can see; the 
old-fashioned Puritan crowd has no earthly use for you; the 
swift young set is sore at you; Garvey rides you every day 
in his paper, and you’re bucking Vin Caswell and his political 
outfit at every step. I enjoy your company myself, but if 
you asked my advice I’d tell you to pack up tonight.” 








SUBJECT I’LL SMASH YOU LIKE A BUG. GET OUT!”’ 

‘“‘T’ve been feeling like it,’’ Moreland admitted. ‘‘I don’t 
seem to care a whole lot for what’s left of Grimfield, especially 
since I’ve come to see the liquor question as I do. There 
have been a good many times when I’ve been all ready to get 
out and let the man who got Uncle Nathan’s money keep it. 
But not now. They can’t run me out. I’m going to stick 
until I’ve kicked a few holes in this soft, safe game of theirs; 
I’m going to hang on here till I’ve hardened the road a bit 
for some of these tenderfooted transgressors in sheets and 
pillowcases.” 

“‘Unless’’—again Breen touched the message—‘‘you go 
out feet first before you finish the job!” 


““  JHO'LL send me? Those fellows?” Moreland laughed. 
“That’s nothing but noise. If they were real vigi- 
lantes or real pirates I might be afraid of them, but not now. 
Not when I know that they’re nothing but a set of sneak thieves 
without nerve enough to do their stuff bareheaded. They’re 
typical of the whole business, doctor; they’re—cheap!”’ 

He sobered. ‘‘That word describes the whole traffic— 
cheap raw liquor, manufactured by cheap grafters across 
the line, smuggled in by cheap little pikers who wouldn’t 
have the nerve to pick a pocket, and sold to cheap smart- 
Aleck profiteers whose money's about two years old.” 

He drew in his breath and shook his head slowly. “No, 
sir; that’s settled. This is going toa finish. I’m not running 
away from those cheap-skate crooks nor the cheaper crowd 
that’s in the saddle here, Garvey and Caswell and their 
kind —afraid to tackle a real criminal and trying to save their 
faces by jobbing the sorry little fellows like Maretti, who 
don’t know what it’s all about.” 

Something made him look up. He saw Netty Tole in the 
open doorway, the queer red glow in her level hating eyes. 


ME FOR ASSAULT, BUT IF I EVER HEAR ANOTHER WHISPER ON THAT 
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She spoke quietly to Breen of some hospital matter and went 
out, closing the door as soundlessly as she had opened it. 

“‘Caswell’s a queer mixture,’’ said Breen. ‘‘He’s a coward 
sure enough. I never saw a man so terrified at the sight of 
blood; and yet he’s eaten up with an itch for glory; he’d 
love to be a sort of dare-devil movie hero if he was sure that 
it wouldn’t hurt. That explains why he worries the little 
fellows and lets the big ones alone. He’s sly and mean and 
a good many other unpleasant things, and yet it was Vin who 
got Netty Tole away from her good-for-nothing father and 
put up the money that sent her through St. Matthew’s. He’s 
a blend, I guess, like the rest of us.’’ 

“Caswell did that?’’ Moreland was incredulous. 
you sure of it?’”’ 

“Positive. Netty thinks he’s—well, you ought to have 
seen her face just now when she heard you mention his name. 
What are you going to do about this notice to quit?” 


** Are 


a Lo GOING to get the goods on that gang and send them 

where they belong. They can’t possibly have any idea 
that I’m onto their racket, and they’ll walk right into a trap, 
if it’s properly baited. 

“And I’m going to finish my other job too—the one that 
brought me here. I’m going to find out who persuaded my 
hard-headed old uncle to swap thirty or forty United States 
bonds for a peck of waste paper, if that was how it happened.” 

Breen’s glance slanted 
shrewdly at him. “I always 
thought you knew the 
answer to that riddle, espe- 
cially after I heard that two 
thousand of the money had 
been paid back to the 
estate.” 

Moreland started. ‘‘ What 
do you know about that?” 

“Oh, nothing. It’s com- 
mon gossip that somebody 
gave Hallett a crazy price 
or that stock. The rest is 
just my guess—that is, as to 
the present owner of the 
stock.” 

“You're entitled to all 
the guesses you want,” said 
Moreland slowly, “but I’d 
take it kindly if you'd refrain 
from mentioning that par- 
ticular guess, especially in 
Agatha’s hearing.” 

“Don’t have to ask me 
that,” said Breen. “If you 
didn’t edge the old man into 
those speculations, who 
did?” 

“‘ Nobody. The man didn’t 
live who could have talked 
Uncle Nathan into a shaky 
bet. He had a kind of re- 
ligious belief in the virtues of 
three per cent. My guess is 
that he was robbed of the 
bonds, and that the rubbish 
they found inside his mantel 
was just a blind. As to who 
managed it, I don’t have to 
strain my imagination very 
much to think of a pretty 
likely candidate.” 


REEN smoked in silence 

for a space. 

“Hallett, eh?”’ 

“I’m not naming names 
yet. When I get through 
tracing down those stock 
certificates I won’t have to 
guess. But I'll say this much: If it does turn out that Eb 
Hallett did it I’ll feel like sitting down and crying. I’d like 
to hang on to the belief that as long as he’s alive there’s one 
man of Uncle Nathan’s kind and size left in Grimfield.”’ 

Breen shook his head thoughtfully. ‘‘One thing about my 
trade—it teaches you that there’s apt to be quite a difference 
between the inside of a man and the outside.’’ He paused. 
“Tf it was Hallett who worked that robbery it might explain 
this note you’ve just got—and it needs explaining too.”’ 

“‘T don’t see that.” 

“Think it over. You're supposed to be the bootleggers’ 
best friend, aren’t you? Then why should this fake com- 
mittee want to chase you out of town, unless there’s a better 
reason ?’’ 

Moreland reflected. 

“That would imply that Hallett’s mixed up in the rum 
traffic and the fake vigilantes.” 

‘Well, I hear that it takes a pretty big bank roll to finance 
these wholesale deals Think it over, anyway.” 

“T think you've hit the bull’s-eye. Let you know if I find 
out anything new.” 

Moreland went out. 

On the steps Netty Tole confronted him, barring his way, 
her eyes stabbing at him. ‘I heard what you said about 
Vin.” 

“I’m sorry, Netty. 
friend to you.” 

“Friend! He’’—she made a passionate sweeping ges- 
ture—“‘you aren’t fit to—to shine his shoes, you thief.” 

“I’m sorry you overheard what I said.’’ Moreland spoke 
gently; he moved past her. 


I didn’t know that he’d been a good 
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Cleansed and refreshed by the gently playing water, 

one is invigorated by the soft massage of the bristles. AKE STC 
This Fuller Friction Shower is the last word in bath- that a 
room equipment. It gives you a bath in water con- eettled 7 
tinually fresh, as clean as the water you drink. It is “Liv'ty | 
. . “ig ° . os ve was bac 
like bathing in a running brook, but with positive con- rade in t¢ 
trol as to any temperature you may desire. It never ™ pouldn’t le 
Morelan 

splashes nor plays hard upon the body; the water " : 


own to th 


simply flows gently through the bristles. It is delight- os “sure I 
fully exhilarating; the only cold bath method that does 

not shock the system. Your morning Friction Shower 

prepares you for the day. At night, warm water and 

the massaging bristles will refresh and soothe your 

nerves, bringing restful sleep. 


Can be attached to any faucet in a minute, and removed 
quickly. No special plumbing required, it’s a complete shower 
for a few dollars. To the children, bathing with it becomes | mniy two ¢ 
fun, something they look forward to. The whole household Morelat 
values it, just as the other personal Fuller Brushes are valued pant 
by these who are acquiring them, one or more at a time, ight, Ja 


$ o the Jur 
so as to possess the complete set. For the dressing table there “Have 
are the Hair Brush and Comb, Manicure Brash, Clothes Brush, “Allrig 


Complexion Brush, Flesh Brush, Hat Brush, each of them alf poh 
with bristles of purest white, and handles of lustrous, durable, mi 


just be 
Ivory Fullerex. rossed th 


For men there are brushes with black bristles and handles of ~ ere 
Shell Fullerex. These are just the brushes to buy for husband \ 


hat old 
and the boys not only for home use, but an extra Clothes Brush, bnd wen 


Hat Brush, Hair Brush and Comb for them to have at the office _ wb 
or school. | aha es hi 
; ee, So Da. Maretti « 

Your Fuller Man will gladly call at your home or office. a Fee bi ory 

Just telephone the local Fuller Office—there is one ‘in each of S33 ae won 

over 200 cities. Or, write to The Fuller Brush Company, 1096 r . a ene 
Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Com- 3 aa." tor 
pany, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario.) And ask us to send you a copy re, ae poo 4 

of “The Handy Brush Book” showing how you will find Fuller | er ah ee ny 
Brushes daily useful. It is free, just send a postcard. cu ' Sae't be Sie 
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FULLER BRUSHES 
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rd grating little laugh followed him. “You'll be 


her bent elbows drawn in close against her sides, her 
és featured face thrust forward. 


\KE STONER, slouching behind the “For hire’’ placard 
; ain adorned the windshield of his car, still wore the swear to it, and I guess he won’t refuse, at that. On the “T guess Doug knows that, Clint. He’s got a better scheme 
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: Reg tg Na bp tle 1] Vy Wh t Bard Moosag ¥ rvs I'd sert ngerten 4 ce ong yr te It’s 
’ She stood watching him till he turned the cor- VW ' more than I'll promise to do for you, Vin, when nd out 
en @ l l c just why you and the Vigilance Committee are so keen on 

getting me out of Grimfield.”’ 
“You think we're bluffing,’’ Garvey broke in eagerly. 
“You'll see. You can’t square a job like that by paying back 
a measly two thousand. 


” 


heerful pin-check suit of happier days, but a countenance evidence we've got I'll guarantee to deliver a conviction if up his sleeve, haven’t you, Doug?” Caswell chuckled softly. 


f settled me lancholy gainsaid its evidence. 
nis 


you make us take it to court.” 





“Oh, you’re smooth, all right. I’ve watched you, right from 


“Liv'ry business ain’t what it was,’ he declared. “Wish’t “T see.”’ Moreland nodded slowly. ‘‘DoI understand that the start; I guess you’re not too crazy about marrying the 
e was back in the old times, when I used to git the best you have an alternative to offer ?”’ ; : girl, but you’d rather do that than do time in the pen.” 
de in town. Always hired me, folks did; the Judge “Clint and I've talked it over.” Caswell’s purring voice : é 
ouldn't leave nobody else drive him.’ ._,, __ Was silkily benevolent. |“ Neither of us wants to treat you ORELAND stood up. “I didn’t think you'd work up 
Moreland frowned thoughtfully. Did you drive him rough, Doug. | We've disagreed, of course, but we were kids enough nerve to say that, Caswell. You must have 
Hown to the bank and back the day he had his stroke? together and it wouldn’t make us happy to put you in the expected that I'd ”’ His hand drew back, and Caswell 
“Syre I did; druv him home from the train the day before pen. We'd rather go easy and let you duck before this thing sprang out of reach, covering his face with his arms. More- 
x Jake nodded. “I says ’t the time 't the Judge looked breaks. We can’t sit on news like this very long, no matter land stopped, halfway toward him. “I see; that was the 
















































way 


roadcloth too. But I says to myself, 
He's c’menced to cave in,’ says, 
shen I seen him kind of stagger, jest 
arryin’ them two little satchels 
cross the platform. Puffin’ like an 
pngine when he got in the rig. Wasn’t 
inly two days after ’t he was gone.” 
Moreland hesitated a moment. “I 
vant to catch the express south to- 
ight, Jake. Can you drive me up 
o the Junction ?”’ 
“Have to charge you ten dollars.” 
“Allright. Be at my office around 
alf past eight and wait for me. And 
ou needn’t mention it, Jake. This 
s just between you and me.” He 
rossed the square to the dingy block 
where he had his office. At his desk 
e untied the bundle of newspapers 
that old Hannah had kept for him 
bnd went over them methodically. 
He was reading the New York item 
when his door opened and Tony 
Maretti came in. 
“T come to tell you addio,’”’ he an- 
nounced. Moreland saw that he was 
resplendently arrayed. ‘* We sell the 
ristorante, go home—theesa country 
good, but not good like Napoli.” 
“But you can’t go yet, Tony. 
You're only out on bail. They’d ar- 
est you if you tried to leave town 
before your case is settled.” 


BY DINT of patient explanation 
in the face of eager, excited Ital- 
ian, he contrived to persuade Tony 
that the trip to Italy must be post- 
poned, but the matter did not end 
there. Tony saw himself as the vic- 
tim of a deeper perfidy than he had 
thought. 

“Theesa Caswell’’—he showed his 
teetth—“‘I keel-a heem.” 

His hand flashed to his armpit and 
the wicked-looking knife that More- 
land had taken from Angelina on the 
night of the raid glittered in a series 
of upward stabbing gestures. More- 
land caught his wrist and twisted the 
weapon from him. Another plodding 
argument seemed to quiet him, and 


iMoreland let him go, satisfied with 
Bhis sullen but evidently sincere 
s promise of good behavior. 


| He had barely resumed his study 
go! the paper when Vincent Caswell 
appeared with Clint Garvey in sup- 
port. They came in with the air of 
magnanimous conquerors. More- 
land waited for them to speak first. 
“Well, Doug, old son, I guess the 
game’s about up.” Caswell helped 
himself to a chair and crossed his 
round legs comfortably. ‘“‘We’ve 
got you with the goods this time.”’ 
“Yes, and I’m the boy that dug it 


up,” said Garvey shrilly. “I gave 
you fair notice, Moreland. I told 
you I'd make this town too hot to 


hold you.” 
“Suppose you tell me what it’s all 
about before you go on with your 
set speeches.”’ Moreland glanced at 
Caswell, “I’m pretty busy this 

= N0rning,’’ 
“Bluff it all the way through, 
Joug. I'd hate to see you lay down 
your hand before the finish, but it’s 
NO good, all the saine. We've got 
B® N0ugh on you right now to ask for 
§ * Warrant, and it’s up to you to say 
m Whether we get it or not. Clint’s 
found out that you tried to square 
Hallett and the Warren girl by pay- 
ing back some of the coin you got 
away with. Hallett can be made to 








orly—noticed he couldn’t hardly carry his satchels, and 





NETTY WHIRLED TO FACE HIM, “‘IT’S YOUR FAULT. YOU’VE BOTHERED 
HIM TILL HE—IF ANYTHING HAPPENS TO HIM I’LL PAY YOU BACK’”’ 


how much we might want to. Hallett’s bound to tell Corby game, was it? You'd have me pinched for assault and bat- 
vent to help him with ’em, but he wouldn't leave me. Al- one of these days; even if he doesn’t there are a couple of tery if I did what you expected. Well, you won't. You'll 
3a great hand to do things f'r himself, he was, and he set other people in the know, but if you beat it now I can give have to bid higher for a shot at me in court, but you can 
sight of store by his stren th—seen him h’ist a bar’l 0’ youachance to get out of the country before anything starts. buy yourself an air-tight murder case if you want to. You 


Hour into Sam Hawkins’ wagon once, all dressed up in black And that’s about all I can do.” can’t jail me for assault, but if I ever hear another whisper 


on that subject I'll smash you like a 
bug. Get out!” 

“Have it your own way.” Cas- 
well’s pallor lessened; he managed 
to speak almost jauntily, to swagger 
a little as he picked up his hat and 
wash-leather gloves from the desk. 
“Come on, Clint. You were right; 
we’ve wasted our breath trying to be 
easy on him.” 

“You'll hear about this,’ said 
Garvey as they went out. 

Moreland came back to his desk, 
his lips set; he opened a drawer and 
took out the sheaf of near-securities 
that Eben Hallett had sold him. As 
he thumbed them over the sounding 
titles brought a thin grin to his face. 
The Golconda Antimony & Bismuth 
Syndicate, twenty thousand shares, 
with a par value of two millions; 
The King Solomon’s Mines Black 
Sand Gold Dredging Corporation, 
ten thousand shares; The Kam- 
chatka and Asiatic Fur Farms, 
Limited, twenty-five thousand 
shares. He opened the certificate 
appertaining to King Solomon’s 
Mines. It was beautifully engraved, 
with a border of engine-lathed scroll 
work framing a single magic word, 
printed in giant capitals of banknote 
yellow so that it spread a back- 
ground under the letterpress and 


It held his eye for several moments; 
then he laughed and refolded the 
parchmentlike sheet and replaced it 
with the others. 

“He might have bought that one,’ 
he said aloud. ‘It looks enough like 
the real thing to He rose to 
meet Agatha Warren’s level eyes. 

She stood in the doorway for a 
moment, and came into the room as 
if by an effort of will that overcame 
acontrary impulse. ‘‘Soit was you, 
Douglas?”’ 

Her voice was rather a state- 
ment than a question, nearer an 
accusation than either. 





E DID not pretend to misun- 
derstand. ‘Found me out, have 
you? I’m sorry.” 

“You ought to be.’’ Her mouth 
relaxed a little. “It was mean. I 
didn’t think you were capable of 
such a thing; I was almost angry at 
Hannah when she suggested it this 
morning.” 

“Hannah?” He stared. ‘“‘What 
did she know about it?”’ 

“You don’t appreciate Hannah 
properly.’’ She laughed, and the 
reproach faded altogether from her 
look. ‘It isn’t safe to leave a secret 
or a mystery where she can find it; 
she sees through it in a minute, after 
all these years of studying her story 
papers. Hannah is steeped in crime 
till it’s child’s play for her to E 

‘‘She spotted me, did she? I 
scarcely expected that. But it 
doesn’t matter I—I wanted to—to 
pay it back, and I hated to tell you 
that I had it.” 

He saw her eyes darken again. 
“What? You're actually trying it 
again? Look here, Douglas, I’m a 
patient woman, and I admit I’ve 
been fooled once, but if you keep on 
trying you'll end by getting me 
angry in earnest. The idea! It was 





(Continued on Page .36) 





ruined 


Many a first impression 
has been ruined by some 
seemingly little thing 


pays in life to be able 
to make people like 
you. And so often it is 
some seemingly very little 
thing that may hold you 
back. 

For example, quite un- 
consciously you watch a 
person’s teeth when he or 
she is in conversation with 
you. If they are unclean, 
improperly kept, you will 
automatically hold this 
against them. And all the 
while this same analysis is 
being made of you. 


Choosing the right dentifrice 


You have heard and read a great 
deal about dentifrices—which ones 
were safe, which one best. 

When the makers of Listerine— 
the safe antiseptic—decided to offer 
a dentifrice, they faced much the 
same problem. 

First of all, they recognized the 
need of a cleansing medium that 
would exactly meet mouth conditions. 

This cleansing or polishing agent 
had to be just the right hardness to 
clean efficiently; yet not hard enough 
to injure that delicate, priceless 
tooth enamel which can never be 
replaced and which when once im- 
paired exposes the tooth to decay. 


Cleans without harming 
the enamel 


The company’s chemists finally dis- 
covered a special cleansing substance 
that precisely meets these require- 
ments. 

According to tests, based upon 
the “scale of hardness”’ scientists 
employ in studying mineral sub- 
stances, this specially prepared 


‘cleansing medium is actually softer 


than tooth enamel and harder than 
tartar. Therefore, it cannot scratch or 
injure the enamel. 


Firm and healthy gums 


Note, after continuing the use of 
Listerine Tooth Paste a while, how 
your gums become more firm and 
healthy; also how you have overcome 
that sensitiveness that can so easily 
lead to infection and disease. 

Note, too, the quick improvement 
in the appearance of your teeth; how 
this new cleanser restores them to 
their original gleaming whiteness 
that Nature intended. 

You'll enjoy the fresh, clean taste 
this paste leaves in your mouth and 
with ic the happy assurance that at 
last you have found a dentifrice 
that, without the aid of harsh grit, 
really cleans safely. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, U. 8. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 cents 
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bad enough to try that underhanded, 
sneaky way of slipping money into my 
pocket, but this is ten times worse.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t see what you 
mean.”’ He looked puzzled. “ You said 
you’d found out.” 

“And I have, too, or rather Hannah has. 
I know that you went to Mr. Hallett and 
bought that trash just to give me some 
money that you knew I wouldn’t take if you 
let me suspect where it came from. I know 
you let Mr. Hallett think that you were 
doing it as a kind of restitution, and he was 
just silly enough to think so. But if you dare 
to insult my intuitions by trying to make me 
think you’d stolen it ry 

She laid a check on the desk. “There. 
Take it back, without any more talk! I 
should think you’d have the grace to be 
ashamed of yourself, letting me try to give 
you your share when all the time 

“You mean that you don’t believe, even 
now, that I took it?” 








“© SUPPOSE I deserve that, after the stupid 

way I believed. that somebody had really 
bought that rubbish, but I don’t enjoy it 
any more on that account. Of course I don’t 
believe any such nonsense. I don’t need 
Hannah to tell me that you’re not a sneak 
thief.” 

He considered briefly. ‘(Has Hannah—or 
have you—any other theory to offer, then? 
Uncle Nathan brought home two thousand 
dollars in gold from the bank only an hour 
or two before I came in and the 
quarrel began. It hasn’t been found; 


Gentlemen in White 


(Continued from Page 35) 


happen. And one myst’ry in this is why the 
Judge went down to New York that time, and 
what he done down there. Guess that’s the 
first thing. And the next one fits right on to 
it: Why did he go and get all that money out 
of the bank? What’d he aim to do with it?” 

Moreland straightened. ‘Yes, and why 
did he have to have it in gold?” he put in. 
“Why did he want to lug around a weight of 
metal like that when 5 

“That’s it, that’s how I start guessing,” 
she approved. “But there ain’t a real 
myst’ry about that part of it, Douglas. The 
Judge was a great hand for gold ever since 
back in Civil War times, when there was 
something went wrong with the paper 
money.” She stopped rocking and sat up. 
“Why, Douglas, wasn’t it just a little spell 
before the big war started?” 

Moreland slapped his thigh. “I believe 
you’ve hit it right on the head. He said some- 
thing about it; I distinctly remember how 
silly it looked to me at the time.” 

Hannah resumed her rocking. “If he 
thought there was going to be a big war he’d 
want gold, an’ he’d want it where he could 
get it. He wouldn’t leave it in the bank.” 

“And he wouldn’t leave it in bonds, 
either.” Moreland jumped up. “That’s 





Uncle Nathan could hardly |i{t hic 4, 
bags into the hack when he ca mel ” 
And I’ve seen him walk with a 

oats under each arm! He brought 
gold in those bags. And he had it in the 
house when he died.” 

She thought it over. “And all that Eben 
Hallett could find was that passe! of stocks 
and such.” 

“He put them there himself. He found 
the gold and got away with it, and then pre- 
tended to find these certificates in its place,” 

“Tt ain’t like him,” said Hannah. “Ap 
if it was, you could catch him by just look. 
ing, - who sold those stocks to him.” 

“But I can’t, as it happens, an 
makes it all the surer too. mit Bee Ps 
whoever did it was mighty certain he couldn't 
be traced. He was so sure of it that he even 
let me have the certificates.” 

“Why can’t you write down to these com. 
panies and ask ’em?” 


“TQECAUSE every last one of them is out 
of business and has been for years, 
I’ve gone into that. 

“‘We may be able to find out something, 
in time, but we won’t find Eben Hallett 
mixed up in it, that’s sure. If there was a 
chance that we might I’d never have got m 
hands on the certificates. What beats me is 
where he got hold of them without leavinga 


. record that might be followed up. He must 


have had them for years, just waiting a good 
chance to work them off like this.” 

“Tt ain’t like him,” said Hannah 

again. “I don’t believe Eb Hallett’s 





it’s not in the house. Who took it if 
I didn’t?” 

“Oh, stop it!” She struck her 
foot gently on the floor. “If you 
want to know who took it you’d bet- 
ter stop hunting for facts and go ask 
Hannah.” 

Moreland laughed. “All right, I 
will. I didn’t think anybody had 
quite that kind of faith in me, 
Agatha. It—it’s more than I de- 
serve.” 

“Oh, if we all got what we de- 
served it would be a different sort of 
world,” she said lightly. “And it’s 
not so bad, the way it is,” she added, 
as they reached the street. “You see 
what Hannah thinks.” 


ORELAND stopped on the 

steps of the side porch, half in- 
clined to turn back. Hannah Gal- 
way’s ample figure rocked gently in 
her wide chair and her placid face did 
not at once look up from her maga- 
zine. She sighed gently as she closed 
it. ‘‘Why you home so early, Doug- 
las?” 

“You told Agatha that I bought 
that stock from Eben Hallett,” he 
accused. 

She nodded deliberately. ‘‘I 
thought she’d ought to know it be- 
fore she give in to you and spent the 
money. She’d ’ve been bound an’ 
set to pay you back soon ’s she found 
out.” 

“Never mind that. How did you 
know I did it?” 

“T guess it struck me kind of like | 
a story, someways. I’ve read a sight | 
of ’em where the hero does some such | 
foolishness and ’most always there’s | 
bad trouble because the girl don’t 
understand. So I kind of guessed 
and told Agatha. Madded her upa 
mite, but she’ll get over it.” 

He drew up a chair. “Well, you 
seem to be pretty good at guessing, 
Aunt Hannah. Why don’t you guess 
who stole that money from Uncle 
Nathan?” 











Cb Main Street to 
the Public Square 


By E. O. LAuGHLIN 


P MAIN STREET to the Public 
Square, 
With beat of drums and trumpets’ blare, 
The endless ranks, recruited when 
Revere aroused the minute men 
And sent them hurtling to the fray, 
Move proudly on parade today. 


Up Main Street to the Public Square— 
And, from the platform builded there, 
The judge, the squire, the blacksmith or 
Some fledgling high-school orator 
Repeats the challenge and the plea— 
The daring slogan of the free. 


Up Main Street to the Public Square 
Where still the eagle soars, and where 
The Flag its pristine colors flings, 

As undefiled as angels’ wings, 

To beckon, to protect and bless 

In all-infolding loveliness. 


Up Main Street to the Public Square— 
The forum and the thoroughfare 

Of patriots who still inherit 

Their fathers’ trust, their fathers’ spirit, 
And hold inviolate the faith 

That hath sufficed in life and death. 


Up Main Street to the Public Square— 
Ah, who shall murmur, who despair, 
Though foes within, without, beset, 
Though traitors plot and aliens threat, 
While still they march and muster there, 
Up Main Street to the Public Square! 








fool enough to throw away his.money 
on such trash. If it was him that put 
em under the mantelpiece he got 
hold of ’em cheap and on pu’pose.” 

Moreland pondered, his hands 
playing with the rubber band that 
held the newspapers together. It 
snapped, and the folded sheets scat- 
tered over the floor. He stooped to 
gather them up, and Hannah took 
one from him. ; 

“Tt’s mighty queer,” she said. 
“Here I been all mixed up ina story, 
with the New York papers printing 
all about it, and it never even struck 
me that it wasn’t only a regular hap- 
pening, you might say!” 

She opened to the page and read 
the niggardly item. “The Syrchester 
Chronicle printed my name,” she 
| said wistfully. 


ORELAND took the sheet from 

her. As he was folding it some- 
thing caught his eye, something that 
stiffened him to instant attention. 
He read the fine print swiftly and 
sprang for the bundle of certificates, 
his hands shaking. 

“We've got him, Aunt Hannah! 
Look! Here’s the whole list—every 
blessed certificate in the lot. Why 
didn’t I think of the auction sales? 
Of course that’s where he got them. 
See the date? The day after the 
funeral. He went down there on pur- 
pose, the old fox, and picked up the 
lot for three dollars. It’s got to be 
the same lot—there couldn’t possibly 
be two such collections of junk in the 
world. All we’ve got to do is prove 
that it was Eb Hallett who bought 
them.” 

“Let’s hope the auctioneer’s got a 
real good memory,” said Hannah. 
“Tt’s goin’ on eight years.” 

“There'll be some way of proving 
it, all right,” said Moreland confi- 
dently. “And it’ll show that it was 
Hallett.” 

“Tt ain’t like him,” she repeated, 
“but if this was a real story I’d be 








She shook her head. “I could if it 
was in a story, but it’s different when 
you see everything ’t happens. In a story 
they don’t only tell you things that matters, 
so you just got to put ’em together and you 
got the answer.” 

“Well, suppose this is a story, then. Sup- 
pose you forget everything except the main 
points and guess from those.” 

She rocked slowly. “Trouble is that it’s 
’most always some measly little p’int that 
counts biggest. But we might try. Never 
struck me that it was kind of a story, but it 
is, someways, now I come to look at it. The 
way I gen’ly start in to guess, in a story, I look 
for where the mysterious things begin to 


why he went to New York, Hannah! He 
took his bonds down there and sold them. 
It’s plain as print. And we ought to be able 
to find out where he sold them, too, now we’re 
on the track, and what became of the money 
he got for them.” 

“T wouldn’t wonder if that was the way of 
it.” Hannah paused to consider. “It’s kind 
of funny that he’d put it into stocks, though, 
if he felt like that. He never was much of a 
hand for stocks, the Judge wasn’t.” 

“T don’t believe he did it. I think 
somebody else ——” Moreland stopped. 
“Why, Aunt Hannah, Jake Stoner says that 


pretty near ready to say he done it, 

without reading another page. It’s 
always the respectablest one in the book that 
goes to jail in the last chapter.” 


VI 


t ion sound of quick steps on the walk that 
ran close to the porch drew Hannah’s 
glance, and Moreland, hidden from the street 
by one of the heavy wooden columns, saw 
her placid eyes widen in question and sur- 
rise. 

“Why, Netty! I thought you were going 

to have a real good rest this time.” 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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years, 
ee Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
Hallet Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
got my THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
= “THE CONFIDENCE MAN” 
a From the story by L. Y. Erskine and Robert H. 
a. good Davis. Directed by Victor Heerman. Screen 
play by Paul Sloane. 
annah —_—_—— 
leet Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
one 
at ae “THE BREAKING POINT” 
1€ got A HERBERT BRENON Production with Nita 
pose,” Naldi, Patsy Ruth Miller, George Fawcett, Matt 
hands Moore. From the novel and play by Mary 
| that Roberts Rinehart. Screen play by Julie Herne 
or. It and Edfrid Bingham. 
> Scat- cnncemsnnetcnineh 
= Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
; “BLUFF” 
a id. ASAM WOOD Production with Agnes Ayres 
mr, and Antonio Moreno. From the story by 
ms ‘ RITA WEIMAN and JOSEPHINE L. QUIRK. 
Screen play by Willis Goldbeck. 
hap- 
: The World’s Greatest i 
read Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
= “TIGER LOVE” 
INF [ EN( ‘E A GEORGE MELFORD Production with 
Antonio Moreno and Estelle Taylor. From 
from the play by Manuel Penella. Screen play by 
ome- , Howard Hawks. 
that The size of the theatre pictured America has handed to Paramount oe 
ae | here gives an idea of the amount of the greatest reward. ‘iain enain en —. 
ates, influence that the screen has on the Keeping faith with thousands of A DIMITRI BUCHOWETERE Production, 
nah! popular imagination today. theatres and millions of fans, week From the story by Dimitri Buchowetzki. Screen 
very : play by Paul Bern. 
Vhe Years ago daily newspapers were __ by week and season by season, has ___— 
les? perhaps the strongest influence, but kept bright Paramount’s name and Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present ° 
a today there are about eight times as fame. “THE BEDROOM WINDOW” 
pur many theatres in America as daily The effect on all kinds of dramatic Nlamag ic her seg 1 ening ooo eonolde 
e . ea “ Cc : Ss 
be newspapers. genius has been to draw it to Para- Ricardo Cortez, Ethel Wales, Charles Ogle and 
by Paramount can conceive of no  mount’s ranks, and the effect on ee ee 
a i greater responsibility and honor motion picture-goers has been to Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
gn ° ° . e ‘ ° 
than to lead motion pictures today. make them quit taking chances with “PETER THE GREAT” 
- So far America’s answer has been passing fancies and rely on the thing A et ieee dae vo al agg ae 
cael plain. In return for the greatest that lasts: Cowan and Ludwig Metzger-Hollands. 
a | number of the greatest photoplays “Tf it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the os 
me | hia ill 1 ball b h F - Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
over a period of at least eight years, est show in town. “CODE OF THE SEA” 









A VICTOR FLEMING Production with Rod 
La Rocque and Jacqueline Logan. Story by 
Byron Morgan. Screen play by Bertram 
Milhauser. 
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FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
ADOLPH ZUKOR, President 


NEW YORK city 











lf its a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town. 

















The Making of a 
Home 


What a world of difference be- 
tween merely building a house 
and making a home! 


One is a cold proposition—devoid of 
sentiment, lacking in feeling, minus the 
glow that the other affords and that oc- 
cupancy keeps alive. 


Beautiful Tiles represent a home-making ma- 
terial. They offer fine, unlimited opportunities 
for self-expression, and require a_ negligible 
amount of care after they are in place. 


As a decorative medium they enable you to 
have just what you want in color effects, pat- 
terns, design, texture; and provide that no less 
desirable condition called “atmosphere.” 


From the practical standpoint they serve su- 
premely well—being permanc it in character, 
requiring no upkeep, and making small demands 
in the way of housework. 


There are many places in your home where 
Beautiful Tiles ought to be used. The “Home 
Suggestion Book” will serve as a helpful re- 
minder while you are deciding just how the 
different rooms should be finished. 


The factories named below 
are associated together to 
insure the finest quality, the 
most satisfying service, and 
the most intelligent use of 
Beautiful Tiles that can pos- 
sibly be achieved. 












A copy of the 
“*Home Suggestion 
Book’’ will be sent 

to you Free on 
request. 
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The Alhambra Tile Co. 

American Encaustic Tiling 
Co., Ltd. 

Beaver Falls Art Tile Co. 

The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 

Grueby Faience & Tile Co. 

Matawan Tile Company 
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“T had to come back—on a case.” 
Moreland leaned forward at the sound of 
the breathless voice; Netty Tole, stand- 
ing beside her wicker suitcase, did not at 
once discover him. Her face was paler 
than ever, and the eyes were no more 
than shadows above the sucked-in cheeks. 

“T think the doctor ought to be ashamed 
of himself,” said Hannah severely. “There’s 
two other nurses, and you cert’nly need a 
rest.” 

“T wouldn’t get much rest if anybody els 
was nursing this case,”’ said the girl. ““I——” 
She saw Moreland and her face changed, 
tightened. He saw her thin hands clench at 
her sides. Without a word she lifted the suit- 
case and walked on, hatred in the very car- 
riage of her shoulders. 

Moreland yielded to a compassionate im- 
pulse. He dropped over the edge of the 
porch and ran after her. “Let me carry that 
for you, Netty; you’re tired.” 

She whirled to face him, her teeth showing 
between her tight lips, the red glow in her 
eyes. “I wouldn’t let you help me if I was 
drowning,” she said. “It’s your fault. You’ve 
bothered him till he—if anything happens to 
him I'll pay you back.” 


ORELAND stared. “I don’t know what 
on earth you’re talking about, Netty. 
If you’re worried about Vin Caswell 2s 

“T’ve-said all I’ve got to say to you. I 
mean it. If anything happens to him ——” 
She left the sentence in the air as she turned 
and walked quickly around the corner to- 
ward the hospital. Moreland came back to 
Hannah. 

“Tt’s a sin and shame the way they work 
that child,” said Hannah. “She’s wore clean 
down to skin and bone.” 

“She talked as if she’s come back to nurse 
Vin Caswell,” said Moreland. “If that’s so, 
I guess she’d do it if she was on her death- 
bed. She”—he shrugged—“TI suppose it’s 
natural. He helped her through the training- 
course, Breen says. She’s grateful.” 

“Netty’s had a real hard time of it. Did 
she say Vin was sick? I didn’t know an 

“He isn’t. She’s wrong about that. He 
was in very good health an hour ago.”” More- 
land gathered the papers together. “Well, 
I’ve got other things to think about just at 
present. If this guess is right there’s got to 
be some way of finding proof to support it. 
And I’ve left my office locked long enough.” 

He walked briskly, his brows gathered. 
As he passed the doorway of Kilmer’s garage 
a heavy touring car turned sharply in before 
him, scarcely slackening speed and missing 
him by a matter of inches. He jumped back- 
ward, his anger rising as a flat laugh came to 
him from the car, confirming his impression 
that the recklessness had been intentional. 








HE driver slid out from behind the wheel 
and faced him with a mirthless twist of 
flat lips, an insolent stare from opaque eyes. 
Moreland’s anger carried him a pace or two 
inside the doorway, his hands clenched. He 
found himself suddenly in the midst of a 
group; four other men left the car and an- 
other slouched across the greasy floor. 
“Well?” The driver’s voice somehow 
carried a menace only heightened by the 
lift of his lips. His pocketed hands moved 
under his coat, and Moreland stopped with 
a strange sense of drawing back from danger. 
He glanced from one face to the other, the 
impression deepening; there was even, he 
fancied, a kind of pleasurable expectancy in 
the eyes that watched him, as if these men 
waited hopefully for a word or motion that 
would serve as pretext. The sound of his 
name in a familiar cracked whisper broke 
the tension, and he turned, with a puzzling 
consciousness of escape, to see Sam Pearce 
beckoning from the sidewalk. “All set to 
close that deal, Doug.”’ Sam’s eyelid quivered 
ever so slightly. Moreland joined him, and 
they walked on 
toward the square. 
“Hated to see you 
playing with those 
boys, Doug. They’re 
real rough.” 
“Rumrunners, of 
course.” Moreland’s 
anger rose again. 
“I’m sick of seeing 
them, Sam. I’m sick 
of the rotten business 
that breeds them. 
I’m sick of the good 
citizens who ——” 


Gentlemen in White 
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” 


“They ain’t runners, that crew.” Pearce 
shook his head. ‘“They’re mighty useful 
members of s’ciety, someways. Notice their 
faces? Killers. Funny how it shows, ain’t 
it? Eyes, I guess.” 

He wagged his head. “Kind of funny, 
ain’t it, to think that a gang like that is a lot 
more use to the country than the good citi- 
zens that buy bootleg and the prominent, 
respectable bankers that put up the money 
to handle the wholesale end? It’s the high- 
jacker that’s going to kill the rum trade, 
Doug. Those birds don’t have to get search 
warrants and handle folks gentle. They plug 
first and let it go at that. There’s a lot of 
runners gone out of business since these fel- 
lers hopped into the game.” 

‘“‘Highjackers!” Moreland started. “Why, 
perhaps os 

“Perhaps what?” Pearce prompted as the 
other paused. ‘ 

Moreland shook his head, told him hur- 
riedly of his discovery of the marked case of 
whisky, of the notice to get out of Grimfield. 
Pearce listened in attentive silence till the 
tale was done. 

“Nice folks, this crowd that does the 
heavy drinking these days, Doug. Well, so 
long. See you later.” 

He disappeared in his doorway, and More- 
land went on to his own office. Before he had 
begun his neglected work the telephone rang. 

Hallett’s voice came over the wire: “Guess 
you better stop in a minute, Douglas. Want 
to talk to you soon’s I can.” 

Moreland did not answer at once. “TI’ii be 
right over,” he said, as Hallett repeated the 
request. 

He hung up the receiver, his lips com- 
pressed. Three or four minutes later he 
faced the old gray banker in the glass- 
walled room. 

“Well?” 
chair. 





Moreland leaned back in his 


ALLETT folded his gnarled fingers on the 

bare table and studied him deliberately. 
“Douglas, I guess there’s a leak in my bank. 
Wanted to tell you right off. Frank Corby 
knows you paid me back that two thousand 
dollars, and I got a notion he’ll subpceny 
me if I don’t tell him without. Thought you 
ought to know.” 

“Why?” Moreland smiled. ‘“What’s 
wrong with my buying those stocks from 
you? You’re welcome to tell Corby all about 
it whenever you please, as far as I’m con- 
cerned.” 

Hallett moved his head in grave dissent. 
“Tt’s no use trying that—not with Frank 
Corby. He knows too much. With what he 
can make me tell him he can get an indict- 
ment. Grand jury’s sitting right now.” 

“Perhaps. But what’s your idea in telling 
me all this? What do you think I’d better 
do, now that I’m warned?” 

There was a pause. The old man rubbed 
his jaws uneasily. “I guess I hadn’t ought 
to interfere,” he said at last. “I’d ought to 
keep my mouth shut and help the law all I 
can. But I kind of hate to—kind of hate to 
help put anybody named Moreland in jail; 
and this looks to me like a case where jail 
wouldn’t do much good. You paid some of it 
back; maybe you paid it just to get hold of 
that stock, so’s there wouldn’t be any chance 
to trace it up, but I guess it wasn’t only for 
that. Got a kind of notion you aim to pay it 
all back when you can. Rather see you get 
your chance to do that, Douglas, even if I 
have to shave the law a mite.” 

Moreland said nothing. 


The old voice went on: “Don’t seem to 


me that you’d be apt to pay it back if you 





————_ 


stayed here the rest of your life. Grim. 
field ain’t the place for you, I sess 
Folks might forget the old talk, but you 
got em all reminded, the way you been 
acting since you came back. Be uphill 
sledding for you, even if Corby |caves 
you alone. Got the Courier against you too, 
No; sir; you’d bea sight likelier to pay it back 
if you got over yonder where you mace this 
money you fetched home. If I was you -—” 

“You'd get out. And you’re giving mea 
chance to do it. It’s very good of you.” 
Moreland spoke soberly. “How long do yoy 
think I’ve got?” ; 

“Guess you’d better make it tonight. J 
can stand Corby off till morning, but he can 
get me up before the grand jury first thing 
tomorrow if he wants to, and I’m bound to 
tell ’em, if he does.” 

Moreland stood up. “Of course. I could 
hardly ask you to perjure yourself on my 
account, could I? It’s more than I could ex- 
pect, to get this warning.”” He moved toward 
the door. “Do you think you'll be obliged 
to tell Corby where to look for me if I go 
back to the old job?” 


WD joni ba thing about that, Douglas. I re- 
member you give me some names and 
addresses, but when I went to look for the 
paper it was lost. Must’ve dropped it in my 
basket by mistake.” 

“That was lucky for me, wasn’t it?” 
Moreland laughed. “Perhaps it’ll be just as 
hard to find me this time as it was before.” 

He went out. As he passed the railing and 
came out into the lobby, Agatha Warren’s 
voice halted him. She came toward him from 
her desk under the barred window. “Did you 
see Hannah?” 

He grinned and jerked his head. “Can’t 
talk here. Drop in at the office when you 
quit, and I’ll tell you all about it. We’ve got 
something—I don’t know how much, but 
what there is of it looks pretty good.” 

An hour later when she came eagerly into 
his room she found him leaning forward 
listlessly at his desk, his elbows resting in a 
litter of open newspapers, his face darkened 
and depressed. “Why, what’s the matter, 
Douglas? You look e 

“T look, I expect, like a sentimental ass. 
That’s how I feel, anyway.” He placed a 
chair for her and resumed his own. “I’ve 
been indulging in some self-pity because 
somebody’s broken my dolls.” 

“T don’t understand.” She shook her 
head. 





“Dolls?” 


“TDOLS, I guess, would be closer to it.” 

He laughed flatly. “It’s queer. I always 
hated Grimfield, when I wasn’t laughing at it. 
I used to get a lot of fun out of shocking the 
people here; they seemed narrow-minded, 
dull, smug, satisfied with themselves and 
their sleepy town and their piffling little 
traditions. And yet, when I was over there 
I used to think about the town a lot. Id 
laugh at it, but there was a kind of—of com- 
fort and—and pride, too, in remembering it. 
I’d think of Uncle Nathan and Eben Hal- 
lett—men like that. It was always there— 
the idea of a refuge when I was ready. All 
the time I was in Africa I kept imagining 
it—coming home to a place where people 
still believed in things; and I’m wasting pity 
on myself because I guessed wrong.” 

“It hasn’t changed so much,” she told 
him. “The surface is different, of course; but 
underneath sg 

“That’s it. It was always rotten, I sup- 
pose, but I couldn’t see it. I suppose all the 
men I believed in were just Caswells and 
Garveys, fooling me the way that pair are 
fooling people now. I suppose a 

“You'll always find people like that. 
What Lincoln said will always hold good— 
you can fool all the people part of the time 
and part of the people all the time—but 
where the Caswells fail is in believing you can 
fool everybody all 
thetime. And there’ll 
always be men like 
Uncle Nathan, like 
Eben Hallett.” 

“Hallett!” He 
laughed harshly. 
“That’sexactly what 
I mean. I’d have 
used him as a proof, 
before I found out 
what he was.” 








(Continued on 
Page 4o) — 
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One of the 1280 tests. 
Before washing, the nain- 
sook used in this test 
stood a “pull’’ of 2950 
points. 


After washing with FAB, 
this sample of the same 
goods stood a “pull” of 
2950 points also—as 
strong as the original. 


After washing with an- 
other kind of soap flakes, 
this sample of the same 
goods broke at 2800 
points. It had lost 150 
points of strength. 


After washing with a 
third kind of soap flakes, 
this sample of the same 
goods broke at 2550 
points. 400 points of 
strength lost. 








Use FAB for baby’s 
garments, which must 
be clean and soft. Ex- 
perts advise boiling dia- 
pers to prevent rash. 


Pretty frocks of silk or 
printed goods are fresh- 
ened and beautified by 
washing with FAB. 
The fine finish is pre- 
served safely. 














If you cannot get FAB, send this cou- 
pon to us. We will send you a generous 
trial box. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 629, 199 Fulton St. 
New York City. 


I am enclosing 4c in stamps. Please 
send me my box of FAB. 


(Write in the margin 
if necessary) 


Name 


Address___ si 
i 


Grocer’s Name 


Address 
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Dainty things washed 
with FAB last longer— 
this machine proves it ! 


This Cloth Testing Machine is used in 
the Domestic Science Department of one 
of the leading Universities.* With it ex- 
perts recently tested what soap flakes do 
to the strength of fabrics. That test 
means a lot to you—and to your clothes. 


The test is a simple one—but scientific 
and very accurate. 


The experts cut a piece of nainsook into 
strips. They left one unwashed. The 
other strips they washed with different 
brands of soap flakes, according to the 
makers’ directions, under the same con- 
ditions of temperature, rinsing, etc. 


Then, one by one, all these samples were 
tested in the Cloth Testing Machine. 
The instrument, with an accurate and 
even pull on every thread, strained each 
square of cloth until it broke. The dial 
of the machine automatically registered 
the exact point of breaking. 


After testing nainsook, they tested also 
silk and wool, 1280 tests in all. 


These careful and impartial tests prove 
that the FAB way is the better way to 
wash. They show by actual figures that 
materials washed with FAB wear better. 


FAB, you see, is the safe soap flakes for 
all your washing. FAB is made with 
cocoanut-oil, that is so gentle, and yet so 
sudsy and cleansing. FAB flakes dissolve 
at once and completely in water. They 
make a rich, plentiful suds that flow freely 
back and forth through the fabric. It’s 
these free-flowing FAB suds that take 
out the dirt and restore dainty clean- 
ness. And FAB will not “run” colors 
that are fast in plain warm water, under 
the same conditions. 


Why not start now to enjoy the advan- 
tages of FAB? It is so easy and safe to 
use for your washing. Ask for it today, 
at your grocer’s. 


*Name on request. 


COLGATE’S 


SAFE SOAP-FLAKES FOR 
EVERYTHING WASHABLE 


July, 1924 uly, 1924 
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“You haven’t found out anything about 
him that isn’t straight and square and fine,” 
she said slowly. 

He laughed again. “No, I’ve only found 
out that he robbed Uncle Nathan of all he 
had and slid the blame on me. I’ve only 
listened to him, advising me to go back to 
Africa before I’m jobbed into the pen in his 
place. He’s only offered to help me cover my 
trail if I'll save him trouble by running 
away again.” 

“You can’t possibly believe such utter 
nonsense,” said Agatha. “I don’t know what 
you fancy you’ve found out, but 
whatever it is, you can’t be so 
blind that you 4 

“T’ll leave it to you.” 

He outlined the case 
against Hallett for her, 
driving home each 
point as he built up 
the indictment. 

She listened atten- 
tively, but without 
the slightest sign of 
conviction.: When he 
had finished she shook 
her head. 

“Tt’s all guesswork, 
every bit of it. You haven’t 
an atom of proof. You say 
that he must have gone to New 
York and bought those stocks at the 
auction sale, but you can’t prove —— 

“Can’t I? Look here!” He pointed to a 
line in the column of Local Jottings which 
the account of Judge Nathan Moreland’s 
death had crowded over to the back page of 
the Courier for July 16, 1914. 


Eben Hallett Wednesdayed in New York, re- 
turning Thursday a.m. for the Moreland fu- 
neral. 


” 


" HERE!”’—he spoke triumphantly as 
she read the item aloud—“ what do you 
make of that?” 

“Nothing more than it says. He was in 
New York apparently. That doesn’t prove 
that he bought that stock. Oh, Douglas, I 
wish you’d use your common sense, instead 
of trying to cheat yourself with stupid facts. 
You know Eben Hallett; that’s all you need 
to know, to settle this absurd notion. You 
know he isn’t capable of a theft or a lie or a 
meanness. If I went by the kind of facts and 
arguments that seem so convincing to you I’d 
have more excuse for suspecting you than you 
have for suspecting Mr. Hallett.” 

When she had gone he folded the news- 
papers and placed them, with the sheaf of 
certificates, in his brief case. Locking his 
door, he set himself resolutely at work on his 
neglected law business. The light dulled 
slowly; he snapped on the bulb above his 
desk. It was quite dark when his telephone 
bell startled him. 

“Oh, yes; what is it, Mr. Corby?” He 
scowled above the transmitter. “Now? I 
suppose I can if it’s important. Very well; 
I'll come right over.” 

He ordered his desk hastily, took up the 
brief case and went out. It was well after 
eight, and Jake Stoner would be waiting for 
him in less than half an hour. He crossed 
thesquare to the courthouse, walking quickly. 
The dingy corridor was feebly lighted by 
a single bulb; he heard the sound of voices 
from beyond the glass-paneled door of 
Corby’s office and frowned as he identified 
Vin Caswell’s laugh, high-pitched, queerly 
nervous, he thought. 


HE door of the outer office was locked; 
he tapped impatiently on the glass. The 
latch clicked and Caswell faced him. 
“Come in, Doug.”’ Caswell spoke con- 
fidentially. ‘And look here, if you go at it 
right you and I might be able to square this 
even yet. The old man’s only sniffing around, 
so far.” , 
Moreland moved past him without an- 
swering. Three steps from the door he could 
see into Caswell’s office, opening into the 
side wall of the outer room. He was a little 
startled by the sight of the men who sat at 
the oak table. Doctor Breen bowed to him 
from just within the doorway; behind him 
Clint Garvey sent him a look of triumphant 
malice. 


“Hasn’t seen them yet,” whispered 
well. “Eb Hallett’s inside with him now 
You’re to go right in.” 

He turned the knob of Corby’s door and” 
Moreland entered. The two old men sup 
veyed him silently for a moment. ie 

Corby, plump and pink of face, his head | 
almost hairless, spoke first. “Doug, what do” 
you know about this business anyhow? Saye 
a sight of trouble if you come right oyp” 
with it.” 2 

“T suppose you mean the matter of the | 
Judge’s estate?” Moreland neglected the © 

opportunity to spar for time. “Mr ~ 
Hallett has probably told yoy ~ 
all I know and perhaps a bit 
more. I think he can any- 
way.” 

“Rather hear your side 
of it.” Corby spoke © 
gruffly. “Set downand © 
tell me.” 7 

“There’s nothing to — 

tell,” said Moreland, © 

“TI don’t know who © 

got the money, and | 

I’m pretty sure that | 

you don’t want to listen | 

to guesses. You must | 

have heard plenty of them — 

already.” 2 

“Only sent for you to give you — 

a fair show,” said Corby, frowning. : 

“Tf your time’s too valuable I don’t want to ~ 
waste it. You c’n go as soon’s you want.” ~ 

“Thanks.” Moreland turned. “If you ~ 
have anything specific to ask me I’ll do my 

y 





best to answer.” 

“Better tell Frank why you paid me that 
two thousand for those stocks,” said Hallett — 
quietly. ‘“That’s what’s bothering him © 
mostly, I guess.” 

“There’s no secret about that.’”” Moreland 
met his gray eyes steadily. “I wanted the 
stock, in the first place, because I believed 
that it would help me find out who got away 
with Uncle Nathan’s estate. And " 

“Didn’t have to pay two thousand to get 
it, did you?” Corby tilted his bald head. 
“Eb here’d have taken two hundred, 
wouldn’t you, Eb?” 

“Took what he offered,” said Hallett. 

“T had a personal reason for paying a 
good price,” said Moreland. “It has nothing 
to do with—with this investigation.” 

“Oh, no! not a thing!” Caswell laughed 
ironically. ‘Must think we’re all pretty 
simple, Doug. We couldn’t possibly guess 
why it suited you to slip a couple of thou- 
— into the little Warren girl’s pocket— 
oh, no!” 


E FELL back a step as Moreland faced 

him, and his arm jerked upward as if he 
feared a blow, but Moreland’s tone was quiet. 
“T told you, didn’t I, what I’d do to you if 
you said any more on that subject.” 

“Come, now, I wouldn’t bluster, if I 
was you, Doug,’’ Corby intervened. “ Vin’s 
hired to get to the bottom of this kind of 
cases. If you won’t tell us what you were up 
to we don’t need to take up any more of your 
time just yet. Kind of busy myself.” 

Moreland went out. Caswell followed him, 
shutting the door. The men in the outer 
office saw them pass the open doorway and 
disappear in the direction of the outer en- 
trance, Caswell expostulating eagerly in 
lowered tones, Moreland looking straight be- 
fore him. There was a little time before they 
heard the door open and shut. 

“Guess Vin must have gone out with 
him,” said Breen, as Caswell did not reappear. 

He rose and looked into the reception 
room. Garvey, on the inner side of the table, 
saw him stop short and then dart forward 
out of sight. 

“He’s hurt.” The words brought Garvey 
to his feet; he reached the doorway just as 
Hallett and Corby came from the inner office. 

Sprawled on the long oak bench beside 
the outer door they saw Caswell, a dark red 
splash slowly widening on the breast of his 
white shirt. 

Breen rose slowly and turned a grave, 
stern face to the others. “Better get after 
Moreland,” he said. ‘“ Caswell’s dead.” 


(Continued in the August Home Journal) 
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To Make Floors 
Clean and Sanitary 


The Old Dutch way is the better way to clean floors b 
cause it takes away hard work, and insures the sanitary 
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The Plate That Gives 
That Woodsy Charm 
To Picnic Spreads 


DIRONDACK 

Wooden Plates give 
arboreal charm and a 
unique distinction to 
foods served hot from [ cl 
the camp fire or taken Spe the plate 
from the picnic lunch basket. 





This clean, beautiful wooden plate 
reflects the very spirit of the wildwood, 
and adds a new delight to all outdoor 
collations. wa Adiron- 
‘dack Plates ey, are cut in 
one piece from clean 
pure hard- wood. 
They are a big as a 
dinner Maisi oods safely - plate, serv- 
iceable as china, light as a feather. They 
carry all foods, hot and cold, moist and 
dry. They will not soften or collapse. 
You can use knife, fork and spoon 
without danger of scraping off pieces 
of the plate or poking holes through 
the bottom. They are 
odorless, tasteless, 
absolutely pure. For 
picnics, banquets, socia- 
bles, receptions, at 
home, in camp, on cruise 
or tour. 


6 fora dime. Sealed 
in sanitary glassine 
envelopes. Usedonce 
and thrown away. 
At all dealers’. 


OVAL 
WOOD DISH 
CORPORATION 
Manufacturers 


Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 


_ Makers of Riteshape 
Butter Dishes—OW D 
Clothes pines 
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after a year, he passed to that of Pacheco, 
also a Sevillian. It is suggested that Her- 
rera, if he taught him nothing else, taught 
him to use brushes with very long bristles. 
The boy otherwise seems to have been 
born fully armed, determined to see for him- 
self and to paint what he saw and only what 
he saw. And so he continued to the end, 
except that as time went on his art changed 
with his own development. That is to say— 
referring to our two reproductions—Las 
Meninas, painted in 1656 or 1657, has a 
maturity and a refinément that Los Borra- 
chos, painted twenty-seven years earlier, 
lacks. But Los Borrachos was good enough! 
Pacheco, even if he also had not much to 
teach the youth, was useful in giving him 
his head, and later he provided him with a 
wife in the person of his daughter, Juana. 
That was in 1618, when Velasquez was not 
yet twenty, but already was known in Seville 
as a young master, tireless in his search 
for models and subjects, which he found 
in the streets, in the inns, and by the 
wayside. 
Pacheco was useful also in taking his 
son-in-law to Madrid in 1623 and paving 
the way for the meeting with Philip IV, 
which led to the artist’s appointment as 
royal portrait painter and decided his 
destiny. The king—the grandson of the 
Philip who launched the Armada against 
England—was then about twenty, with 
a passion for painting. Velasquez seems 
to have attracted him not only as a 
craftsman but as a personality, and the 
king actually went so far as to promise 
that no other artist should ever paint his 
portrait, a promise which he kept with 
but one lapse, when Rubens, as Flemish 
ambassador, visited Madrid in 1628. 
Before Velasquez settled in Madrid as 
the king’s official portrayer he painted 
chiefly what the Spanish call “bodego- 
nes,” or tavern and kitchen scenes, rich 
and realistic representations of cooks at 
work, in which attention is equally di- 
vided between physiognomy and still life; 
between swarthy Spanish servitors, 
painted as though you could hear their 
jokes, and the wine bottles and onions and 
bread beside them, painted as though you 
could reach out your hand and _ partake; 
not in the minute manner of the Dutch, 
but largely and grandly, with an almost 
ferocious fidelity to the fact. When, a 
century later, the French painter Chardin 
was also finding his inspiration in the 
kitchen, he softly laid a bloom on all he 
did; but Velasquez in those early days 
had but one idea, and that was to paint 
things as they are. Fortunately for us, there 
is room for both methods and no call for com- 
parisons. Truly, as Whistler said, the house 


_ of art has many mansions. 


Whistler’s Tribute 


PEAKING of Whistler, who admired 
Velasquez almost to idolatry—in spite of 
his well-known reply, really a rebuke, to the 
rhapsodist who said, “There are only two 
painters, Mr. Whistler, you and Velasquez,”’ 
“Why drag in Velasquez?””—it is curious to 
think that the great American impressionist 
never was in Madrid and therefore never saw 
Velasquez at his best; for it is only in the 
Prado that he can be properly studied. It 
was Whistler who said finely of the great mas- 
ter, ‘‘He dipped his brush in light and air.” 
Although Los Borrachos was not painted 
till 1629, I should like to say something about 
it here, as it is the culmination of Velasquez’s 
tavern-scene period. The influence of 
Rubens, who on his visit to Madrid was 
placed by Philip in the care of Velasquez, has 
been found in it; but I cannot see where, 
except in subject. It is like no Rubens that 
I have ever seen; it is like nothing by any 
one; it is sheer Velasquez. The picture, 
called in English, The Topers, represents a 
group of jovial Spanish scamps who for the 
fun of the thing have induced one of the 
party to masquerade as Bacchus. Indeed, 
for a long time it was known as The Bacchus. 
Obviously it was painted from life, and never 
have been set on canvas a series of heads in 
which one can believe more thoroughly. 
These merry rogues lived—and still live, 
as I chance to know; for when I was last in 
the Prado, moving from one Velasquez to 
another in an ecstasy of enjoyment, an odd 
thing happened. Two peasants entered the 
room, both of whom might have sat for 
figures in the great drinking group. Spain 


‘Uelasquez 


(Continued from Page 13) 


does not worry much about what is called 
progress, and you see all about you, even in 
Madrid, men and women whose faces and 
clothes cannot in any detail be different from 
those that Don Quixote knew. 

As I watched these two men approach the 
picture I wondered if the resemblance of one 
of them to one of the topers—the figure on the 
right of the one holding the bowl as we face 
the picture—would strike either himself or his 
companion; but they merely glanced at the 
picture and passed on. 

Velasquez would probably have been a 
happier man had his meeting with Philip 
never occurred, for the rest of his days were 








C faith 


By HELEN EvizaseTH BoyLe 


B Sensor Ia thousand times may fall, 
I will arise again; 
Though I ten thousand failures meet, 

I will success attain. 


Though lack and wrong and sorrow seem 
To win the victory, 

There is a trust, there is a faith 
That will not die in me. 


Made in the image of my God, 
In the likeness of my King, 

I stand undaunted, unafraid, 
Serene through everything. 


If through the night I cannot see, 
It matters not; faith can. 

There shines within my soul that Light 
That lighteth every man. 


And so I walk victorious; 
I know that I am free. 
Secure I hold within my hand 
My fate, my destiny. 








spent in the service of that monarch, and the 
court life of Spain at that time was good for 
no one. Philip was truer and more consider- 
ate to Velasquez than perhaps to anybody, 
but he was capricious and difficult—there is 
a legend that he laughed only three times in 
his life—and his exactions made it impossible 
for Velasquez to indulge his own fancies. 
What he might have painted had he been 
independent, we shall never know. But ev- 
erything he did for Philip, whether portraits 
of the king himself, the queen, the princes 
and princesses, the court officials and freaks, 
or such scenes as The Surrender of Breda 
and Las Meninas, was magnificent. 

Velasquez’s career falls into three periods. 
The first, and most realistic, culminates with 
Los Borrachos, which he painted on the eve 
of his departure for Italy in 1629. During 
this visit to Italy, he copied Tintoretto, 
Raphael and Michael Angelo and fell more 
under the spell of color than he had hitherto 
been; but no one can accuse him ever of 
being derivative. His second period as a 
painter may be said to have lasted from the 
return from Italy in 1631 to his second 
Italian visit on a commission to buy pictures 
for an academy of art, in 1649, many of the 
great Italian works in the Prado being the 
spoils of this journey. The masterpiece of 
this period was the picture known as The 
Lances or The Surrender of Breda, although 
many of the portraits that were painted then, 
if not so spectacular, are equally splendid. 

It was during his last period that Velas- 
quez rose to his greatest height, in The Spin- 
ners—Las Hilanderas—and in The Maids of 
Honor—Las Meninas—which we reproduce, 
and in which to his genius as a painter seems 
to be added a mellow graciousness hitherto 
lacking, a sensuous delight in beauty for 
beauty’s sake, superimposed upon the inevit- 
able rightness that was always his even from 
the first. 


There are differing conjectures as |) the ex 
planation of the moment which La: \fenina. 
depicts. The theory that I favor his it that 
Velasquez was engaged on a portr:ii of the 
king and queen—Philip’s second (::een the 
mother of the little princess, every inj; prin. 
cess, who is being dressed in the studio. You 
can see him at his easel with the ¢ at can. 
vas against it—and this is the firsi picture 
in which an artist dared to insert into a royal 
group so ugly a thing as a rectangw!ar drab 
canvas; but how successful the audacity is! 
Velasquez is looking out toward his royal 


‘ sitters, who occupy the exact position in space 


that we do when we go to the Prado and stand 
before the picture, as is known from the fact 
that they are reflected in the mirror on the 
studio’s back wall. 

Very well. Velasquez was at work painting 
when in came the little Infanta Margarita to 
watch him using his wonderful brush, and per- 

haps in her childish way to criticize. With 
her came her maids of honor and the 
dwarfs and the dog and the other persons 
and the maids of honor began to be busy 
adding the last touches to the pretty 
little lady’s pretty little dress. 


The Story of Las Meninas 


HE king, suddenly realizing what a 

charming group it made, called, 
“Stop! Everybody remain just as you 
are; and, Velasquez, come here!” 

Velasquez left his easel and joined the 
king. “Isn’t that perfect?” the king in- 
quired. “Don’t go on with our portrait; 
paint that instead, and put yourself in it 
just as you were a moment ago.” 

And so Las Meninas, that marvelously 
distinguished and enchanting composi- 
tion, came into being. 

All the persons in the picture are 
known. First there is Velasquez himself, 
at the canvas. Then, in the midst, the 
little Infanta Margarita Teresa, with her 
spun-silk hair and her delicious dress with 
the spots of color divinely applied. She 
was then five or six—the picture was 
painted in 1656 or 1657—and was the first 
child of Philip and his second queen, 
Mariana of Austria. Ten years later she 
became the wife of the Emperor Leopold 
of Austria and died at the early age of 
twenty-two. The two meninas are, kneel- 
ing, Dofia Augustini Sarmiento, and, 
standing, Dofia Isabel de Velasco. The 
dwarfs are, the bigger one, Mari Barbola, 
and the other, with his foot on the very 
dignified mastiff, Nicolasico Pertusato. 
In the middle distance is Dofia Marcela 

de Ulboa, another lady in waiting, talking to 
a guardadama, or body servant, while at the 
back, through the doorway, is the queen’s 
aposentador, Don José Nieto. The king and 
his queen are reflected in the mirror. 

I should be not less happy if the bigger of 
the dwarfs were a normal being; but this was 
a picture painted to order, and Philip had an 
odd fondness for stunted retainers. There 
are portraits of others, both in the Prado and 
elsewhere. Velasquez, it is curious to reflect, 
when he was first appointed to be the king’s 
portrait painter, was given the same salary 
and accommodation as these little horrors, 
and ranked with them! 

To the fact that from the age of twenty-five 
until his death in 1660 Velasquez was a court 
servant can be attributed the paucity of bio- 
graphical detail concerning him. It may al- 
most be said that he had no private life; the 
king commandeered it. Apart from his paint- 
ing and court duties, the most salient occur- 
rences in his sixty-and-one years were his 
marriage, which was a very happy one—his 
wife survived him only for seven days—and 
his two periods of travel in Italy. He had 
two daughters, one of whom died young, 
and the other married Mazo, a painter, who 
painted as like his father-in-law as he could 
and often very well. For the rest, Velasquez 
was an official. 

We know that he corresponded with 
Rubens; but none of the letters can be found. 
He had other friends, too, but the corre- 
spondence with them has also perished. We 
know that he was the soul of kindness to the 
young Murillo, and we know that he was 
handsome and fascinating, from the famous 
self-portrait in Rome, with its honest, stead- 
fast eyes and sensitive features. And little 
else. 

But his pictures are among the glories of 
the world; the very aristocracy—more, no- 
bility—of paint. 
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Wlas. Mrs HALL c AIELD advises the younger 


women on the care of the skin 


«| am always impressed with the charming 
ruthfulness of American women. They manage 
ty keep such clear delicate skins in spite of the 
strain of their many activities and strenuous 
wut-of-door life. I believe that women every- 
where can have the same lovely complexions 


with the aid of Pond’s Two Creams.’’ 


tue Ke ck 4 a. 


YS IYERHAPS it is one of the 
President’s cabinet whodines 
p with her tonight; a visiting 
+ diplomat or a returned ex- 
lorer; almost surely some 
re as who is contributing his 
vivid bit to contemporary history. 

It is as a gracious and cosmopolitan 
hostess that Washington knows Mrs. Field. 
The drawing room of her lovely home is as 
neatly a salon as one finds in America. 
Against its pearl grey walls moves the bril- 
liant, shifting pageant of official and dip- 
lomatic society. 

Abroad and at home, Mrs. Field has had 
opportunities accorded to few. She has met 
the young and gay, the middle-aged and 
clever, the old and distinguished of many 
countries. 














MS 


Urges women to take care of 
their beauty 
It is from the crown of this full, interesting 
and sophisticated life that Mrs. Field speaks 
when she advises the younger woman how to 
keep her youth and beauty. And to take the 
proper—and regular—care of her skin. 

The society woman learned long ago that 
she could not neglect the two fundamental 
needs of the skin if she wanted her com- 
plexion to remain exquisite. And so she 
learned to depend on just two creams that 
were perfected to answer these two great 


needs—the rejuvenating cleansing, and the delicate but 
sure protection and finish every normal skin demands. 


The method exquisite women use 


4 thorough cleansing every night. For this, use Pond’s 
Cold Cream. Apply it generously on the face and neck 
with the finger tips or a bit of moistened cotton. This 
pure soft cream works deep into the pores, purifying 
them and ridding them of the excess oil and powder, 
the just and dirt they have been collecting all day. 
Wipe the cream off with a soft cloth. Do this twice. 
When you look at the cloth, you simply won’t believe 
all this dust and dirt could have come from your own 
































The Regence mirror and sofa shown 
in the picture above add a note of 
distinction to this charming room in 
Mrs. Field’s Washington home. 
It is this room which contains the 
famous collections of jade and amber. 
The Sevres, which is equally inter- 
esting and well known, is in another 
part of the house. 


ski: But now look at your cheeks, or, even better, THE DAILY USE OF POND’S TWO 
feel them. How soft and smooth they are, how clear CREAMS KEEPS THE SKIN SUPPLE 


and fresh looking. Above all how exquisitely clean. AND EXQUISITELY PROTECTED 













Preparation of the skin before powdering, 
protection before going out. Before you 
powder, smooth in a little Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream—just enough for the skin to absorb. 
This light delicate cream gives you just the 
finish and protection you need, and it is so 
very restful to your skin! It eases away any 
feeling of strain or tightness, and notice, 
too, what a becoming pearly tone it gives. 
If you have never used Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream before powdering it will be hard for 
you to believe how much longer it makes 
the powder cling. You can dance the whcle 
evening through without the thought of a 
shiny nose. 

And when you go out, this light cream 
under your powder protects your complexion 
from the drying, reddening, coarsening and 
“flaking” effects of wind, sun and cold and 
keeps it soft and satin smooth. 

The famous Pond’s method—the method 
Mrs. Field recommends—is suited to every 
type of skin. If your skin is very oily or 
clogged it needs more than a surface wiping 
off—it needs a deep, purifying cleansing with 
Pond’s Cold Cream. When the skin begins to 
breathe again, the normal circulation will 
gradually curbtheover-activeoilglands. 


A very dry skin has a tendency to 
fine lines and roughness. For this 
type Pond’s Cold Cream should 

be used for the morning as well as 

the nightly cleansing, and a little 
patted in and allowed to remain 
on overnight. The hungry skin 
will gladly drink up the oil it 
lacks and soon be younger and 
more supple than ever. 
These cleansings should be sup- 
plemented by Pond’s Vanishing 
Harris & Ewing Cream during the day—it keeps 


An interesting glimpse of Mrs. Field’s your skin deliciously smooth 
famous collection of jade and soft. 


Pond’s is the method lovely 
women everywhere are using to achieve the clear skin 
Mrs. Marshall Field bids them have. Try it yourself 
today. See how gratefully your skin responds—and it 
will keep its youthful freshness and beauty for years. 
The Pond’s Extract Company. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH s0c TODAY 





Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. G, 131 Hudson St., New York 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes 
of the two creams every skin needs. 


Name 





Street ™ 
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How a simple rule of daily care is bringing freshness, 


charm, and prolonging youthful appearance for millions 


PARKLE and life, admiration and romance! 

—these every woman wishes most to come 
true. But merely wishing will not bring them. 
You must help Nature to attain them. A skin 
fresh, buoyant and alluring—you can have it if 
you try! 

Begin today by giving your skin the care it 
needs. If you are in your teens, develop the 
sweetness of your youth. If you've passed the 
danger line of 25, it is urgent to supply your 
skin with the elements the years are striving to 
take away. 


The secret is simple. Not costly beauty treat- 
ments, just the daily use of palm and olive oils 
as embodied in Palmolive. 


Never let a single day pass without 
doing this. See what one week 
alone will do! 
Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 


often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage it softly into the skin. 


The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Rinse thoroughly. Then repeat both washing 
and rinsing. Apply a touch of cold cream— 
that is all. Do this regularly, and particularly 
in the evening. 


The world’s most simple beauty 
treatment 


Thus, in a simple manner, millions since the 
days of Cleopatra have found beauty and charm. 

No medicaments are necessary. Just remove 
the day’s accumulations of dirt and oil and per- 
spiration, cleanse the pores, and Nature will be 
kind to you. Your skin will be of fine texture. 
Your color will be good. Wrinkles will not be 
your problem as the years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
represented as of palm and olive oils, is the same 
as Palmolive. Palmolive is a skin emollient in 
soap form. 

And it costs but toc the cake!—so little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note 
what an amazing difference one week makes. 


Note carefully the name and 
wrapper. Palmolive Soap 
is never sold unwrapped 


Copyright 1924—The Palmolive Co, 2431 
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“Your future is your own making 


Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
Nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap 


Volume and 
efficiency produce 
25¢ quality 


for only 
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Weight Doesnt 
(ount 


eff You Choose Your (lothes 
Wisely 


By ANNA K. Kay 






























No one need look painfully fat, 
when all that is necessary is a little 
study and good judgment. The three 
gracious and distinguished-looking 
women at the top of this page are 
exactly the same in figure and face 
as the three dowdy ones below, the 
only changes are due to correct cor- 
seting, posture, placement of avoir- 
dupois and the right lines in clothes. 
To prove it, trace the face of the 
uninspiring one at the lower right 
and place it over the face at the 
upper right—camouflage, not diet, 
makes the difference! It’s not a mat- 
ter of outlandish clothes, either, for 
those worn by the lower group are 
this season’s. It’s a matter of dis- 
crimination. The other view of each 
correct dress is at right of page 54. 










































































































HE trouble with Marie 
is not so much that she 
is too stout as that she 


oils is too obvious. Strange—isn’t 
Ve it ?—that Marianne, whotakes 
alor up little room should be shy 


We may choose between 
ap black lace over black 
satin, with straight lines, 
or an unpleasantly re- 
vealing beaded georgette, 
banded with ostrich; an 
ample wool reps, with 
printed silk vest and 
matching lining, ora suit 
that is filled with bulges ; 
a smart, straight-line 
silk alpaca frock, in- 
conspicuous in color, 
with a concealing cape 
back to cover hips and 
heavy shoulder line, or a 
plaid—horrors!—sports 
frock and a sad attempt 
at jauntiness! 


and retiring, and Marie, who 
takes up so much, should seem 
to be fond of the limelight. 
Though Marie is painfully 
aware of her size, and sensitive about it, 
she constantly talks about being ‘‘fat,’’ and 
never lets anyone forget it. Because she 
shows no bones, she thinks her neck and 
arms are beautiful, and displays as much 
of these as possible in the afternoon and 
evening, and even, I regret to say, on the 
street. Too much of anything repels, and it 
seems strange that she can be so oblivious 
of this fact. Her white arms, conspicuous 
as they hang against her frocks, draw at- 
tention to her size and detract from any 
possible style. Does she not know that 
instead of trying to impress upon the pub- 
lic she has no bones, she should make every 
effort to prove the contrary? 

The rule important for Marianne, her 
thin cousin, is even more essential for 
Marie: Don’t exaggerate—be conserva- 
tive. Marianne can sometimes afford to be 
conspicuous; Marie, never. 

The charm of a stout woman is her fem- 
ininity —her extreme womanliness—and, in 
her maturity, her motherliness. By sim- 
plicity, by following a few rules of line and 
color, Marie can add to that charm and 
give it opportunity to develop. 

I should like to say to her: Above all, be 
perfectly groomed. Never look frowsy. 
Whether your hair is curly or straight, it 
must be carefully dressed. Let it follow 
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(Continued on Page 54) 
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East, West, North, South—the big new Overland Blue Bird 
has charmed its way to a great success. A car different with 
a difference people seek—the artistic triumph of the year! 


Spirit and sparkle—beauty and style—a car in harmony with 
good taste and good times. A happy car for happy people— 
built for happy days! 


Distinction lives in every line and curve of the Blue Bird. A 
longer, bigger, roomier body done in rich Peacock Blue— 
smartened with a nickeled radiator and outside door handles. 


cAl Big ‘Prize at the ‘Price 














Genuine Fisk balloon cord tires! 


Disc wheels (5) optional 
at $25 extra. 


Robust power under the throttle. A touch, and away you 
go—off like a streak! Riding always in relaxed comfort—with 
patented Triplex Springs and the cushioned tread of balloon 
tires simply smoothing away the miles. 


Looks — action — reliability —economy—every benefit you 
want in a car, the new Overland Blue Bird gives you! A 
big, big prize at the price. See it! Enjoy a demonstration! 


Chassis $395, Touring $495, Roadster $495, Coupe Sedan $655, Sedan $795, Spad Commercial Car $523; 
all prices f.0.b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Big New 


No additional cost for these 
extra features! 


Fisk balloon cord tires. Nickeled 
radiator, headlamp rims, scuff plates, 
windshield stanchions, outside door 
handles. Blue-black top and durable 
long-grain Spanish upholstery. 





Willys-Overland Sales Co. Limited, Toronto, Canada 






LUE BIRD 





with FISK Genuine BALLOON Tires 





KY $25 = 
2 ts 


f0.b. Toledo 
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BOING to work is a reality which 
Bi occurs with appalling regularity, 
#| and we should pick out the most 
fi| interesting daytime frocks there 
arse} are to combat its monotonousness. 
T he one-piece flannel above at left is attrac- 
tive in a plaid or a plain color, with white 
buttons and a black or contrasting crépe de 
chine tie. There is a cape attached at shoul- 
: der seams, and sleeves have the fullness 
darted out at the elbows and the lower edge 
trimmed with braid in cuff effect. The width 
of the skirt is one and a half yards, and the de- 
sign, sizes 36 to 42, also provides short sleeves. 
Suspender dresses offer many opportuni- 
ties for using up odd lengths of material, and 
Printed silk crépe may be combined with 
: rs — or plain silk crépe, or chintz with wool 
H vill, or printed cotton with plain cotton, in 
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the one second from left. The sleeves are 
set-in and tight-fitting, finished with strap 
cuffs, or may be short cap ones. The front of 
dress has an applied suspender vest, which 
extends to side seams and is joined to a sash 
tying in the back. You may attach the 
printed crépe to this section, or the entire 
bodice may be of the print and 
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Everyday Frocks for the Business Woman 


sleeves, or full-length ones, gathered into 
wristbands. The plain handkerchief linen 
scarf slips into slashed pockets at each side 
of dress. The skirt is one and three-eighths 
yards wide, and the design is in sizes 36 to 44. 
One of the smart fabrics this season is silk 
alpaca, chosen for the Lanvin green one-piece 
frock at right. This closes in 
surplice style andis finished 





just the suspenders and vest of 
plain material. The skirt is 
one and three-eighths yards 
wide. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 

Plaid tub silk or linen may 
be chosen for the popular scarf 
dress, second from right, which 
has slightly fitted shoulder 
seams—left open partway, 
so dress may be slipped over 
the head—and short kimono 





with a circular collar trimmed 
with black silk galloon, a deco- 
rative camellia giving the final 
touch of smartness. Slightly 
fitted shoulder seams are long 
enough to dispense with 
sleeves, though the design, 
sizes 36 to 44, provides also for 
full-length ones. Skirt is one 
and three-eighths yards wide. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Laptes’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. DréSses, 45 cents; Jackets, 40 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Slips, 25 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents 
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Wrinkles 
Wear Out Dresses 


Sitting all day shortens the life 
of your clothes. Those great, 
deep creases in your skirt wear 
through the fabric and mar the 
finish. Then you can’t look well- 
dressed when you're all mussed 
and wrinkled, and precious evening 
hours are lost in pressing clothes. 


“Wrinkle-proof” your wardrobe 
—wear a dress-protecting Hickory 
apron every day. You'll be pleased. 


Sold at all good stores. If you do not 
find them, write us, giving name of the 
store. Address Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1147 
W. Congress Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
Makers of Children’s Hickory Garters 


Hickory Apron 

Featherweight, soft 
and conforming, with 
cool mesh top. Washes 
perfectly. Cut gener- 
ously and shaped to fit 
and stay in place. Flesh 
or white, as low as 50c. 





Hickory Step-In 
Fine marquisette 
and light weight 
washable rubber. 
Fitted style, may 
be worn over or 
under bloomers. 
Gives most ade- 
quate protection. 
Flesh only, $1.25 
and up. 


Hickory Belt 
with Mesh Shield 


“The belt that never 
binds” —wear it with 
comfort and securi 
all day long. Soft 
mesh and IB 
elastic. Safety pins 
taped on—always 
there. Front closing 
with pearl buttons. 
Easy to put on and 
take off. Extra long 
pendants for wearing over or under corset or 
irdle. Flesh +r pais: medium, large, extra 
arge; as low as 50c 


HICKORY 


2") Personal ‘Necessities 
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HROUGHOUT many years the name Buick 
has been indelibly associated with all that is best in 
six-cylinder motor cars. Naturally, such a record has 
resulted in a universal acceptance of every Buick six. 








WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 

















July, 1924 
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The Business Womans’ Frocks for After Ftours 


faIRESSES that are easily slipped on 
¥ are numbered among the business 
4] woman’s most prized possessions— 
¥43 4| dresses over which she need not 
(—wemEd) struggle or waste time—that pre- 
cious time after office hours!—when she is 
getting ready for the country club or an in- 
formal party. 

All the dresses above fulfill these require- 
ments, and are interesting because they em- 
phasize the popularity of plaiting, of apron 
cflects and cape backs, of braid trimming, of 
mah-jongg motifs embroidered somewhere 
about one’s costume, and of the jabot frill. 

The cyclamen-pink silk crépe at left, bound 
or edged with bronze moiré ribbon, is a 

iraight chemise with set-in sleeves, which 
may be short or full-length. The plaited cape 
s attached to neck of dress in back, and the 





apron may be attached to the dress itself or 
to a narrow belt. It extends from side front 
to same side in back. The skirt is one and a 
half yards wide; sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 

A green dragon gives the inevitable mah- 
jongg suggestion to a white silk crépe or al- 
paca, with flat black silk braid or black silk 
alpaca finishing the edges and 


ribbon in darker shade binding the neck, the 
armholes and the looped ten-inch-wide pane! 
at one side. On the other side of skirt a godet, 
six inches wide at lower edge, is set in. The 
front of dress is gathered at shoulder seams 
and joined to the plain back. Skirt is one and 
one-half yards wide; sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 

Printed chintz or English 





on the edge of a five-inch plait 
at right side of skirt. Long 
drop shoulders take the place 
of sleeves, though full-length 
straight sections may be at- 
tached to shoulders. The skirt 
is one and one-half yards wide; 
the design is 16 years, 36 to 42. 

A sleeveless one-piece din- 
ner frock of fern-green crépe 
de chine has narrow grosgrain 





linen may make the one-piece 
porch dress at extreme right, 
with the sheer linen jabot 
edged with grosgrain ribbon. 
Ribbon, too, binds the neck, 
pocket, kimono sleeves— 
seamed at shoulders—and 
covers the slashes at each side 
which give fullness to skirt— 
one and one-half yards wide. 
_ Design is in sizes 36 to 44. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. ‘Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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Mother 
Says: 


“For growing 
children, there’s 
lots of room in 
‘E-Z’ Waist 
Union Suits.” 


Nainsook for comfort in hot 
weather. 


“These cool, comfortable, loose-fitting 
‘E-Z’ Waist Union Suits are a delight 
to the children and they certainly save 
me lots of time and trouble. One gar- 
ment, combining shirt, drawers and 
waist, to put on, take off and launder, 
instead of three, is a joy on hot days.” 


“E-Z” Nainsook Suits are a help to 
mothers because the unbreakable, real 
bone buttons are taped on to stay, the 
reinforced bias bindings strengthen 
every seam, the garment supporting 
straps relieve all pull and tug of cloth- 
ing. The non-metal garter holder and 
the individual, sanitary package are 
two other superior features. Made in 
athletic knee for boys and bloomer 
knee for girls. 


YT Nain too, there’s nothing like 





THE WAIST 
‘he cian 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 











The Standard By Which To Measure 
All Children’s Underwear 


SOLD IN THE CHILDREN’S 
UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT 
OF MOST GOOD STORES 

















Write for our 
Nainsook Booklet “‘A.’’ 


The E-Z Waist Co. 
61 Worth St., New York 























PACKING 
An attractive in- 
dividual glassine 
envelope for each 
suit. Insures sani- 
tary and spotless 
cleanliness. 
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Bathe the skin 
the “Fairy way! 


BATH with Fairy Soap is a de- 
lightful experience! The rich, 
foamy, delicately fragrant lather is produced 
in a jiffy. 
And you really are clean and refreshed 
and invigorated—because Fairy Soap 


acts that way on the skin. The whitest soap 
in the world—and as pure as it is white! 





White clear through. Nothing in it but 
the ‘finest, purest ingredients. A real aid 
to permanent skin health, whether used 
for the toilet or bath. 


And remember—the oval cake is econom- 
ical because it wears down to a thin 
wafer without breaking. 


The Whitest Soap In the World — 
Soap In Its Purest Form 


Reo 
yk, 


FAIRY | 
SOAP 
































C for the Six to Fourteens 


VERYDAY dresses for children are 
BE made of just about the same materials 
as those in favor with the grown-up 
members of the family. This summer, when 
chintz and cretonne are so popular that one 
even sees them appliquéd on satin coats and 
evening gowns, these gay patterned fabrics 
are much used for children, as they stand 
many wearings before laundering is necessary. 
Linen and flannel are desirable also, and 
cotton materials of linenlike weave. If you 
bear in mind that durability and fast colors 
are two essentials for children’s frocks, you 
will fare well when the dresses are in service. 
The chintz dress above at left is cut in one 
piece, kimono style, with slightly fitted 
shoulder seams. The armholes are finished 
with straight narrow bands, or full-length 
extensions may be added, ending in narrow 
wristbands. These and other trimming bands 
are of plain linen or cotton or, for the 10 
to 14’s, may be tub silk ina color harmonizing 
with the chintz. Tie belts hold in the fullness 
at each side; sizes 6 to 14 years. 


The surplice frock in center is of linen or 
cotton material, with a narrow collar, cuffs 
and pocket trimming of contrasting color. 
Grapefruit-yellow linen or cotton, banded 
with the fern green, is a charming combina- 
tion; so are tan and brown, navy and powder 
blue, and black and white. The vest is inset, 
sleeves are one piece, set in, and may be 
short or full length. A loose, narrow belt of 
the material holds in side fullness and goes 
across the back; sizes 8 to 14 years. 

The cape-back flannel frock at right has 
many fascinating moods, depending en- 
tirely on the color of flannel you select. In 
gray, with white bone buttons, it reminds one 
of a demure Quaker maiden; in orange, red, 
or bright green it has the chic and distinction 
of a Paris creation. The Peter Pan collar 
and deep circular cuffs are of white linen— 
the soft tie of black crépe de chine. Long or 
short sleeves are set in, and at each side of 
the skirt plaited sections are laid. The one- 
piece, slightly circular cape is attached at 
neck, and design is in sizes 6 to 14 years. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Juniors’ Patterns, 35 cents. 




















5,000 Years Ago— 


Only about 3 out of every 100 
people had decayed teeth. To- 
day the appalling ratio is 95 
out of every 100. Dental scien- 
tists say that the coarser foods 
of olden days gave the gums 
exercise. Now, with soft foods 
of modern diet, they recom- 
mend artificial massage with 
this small tooth brush, which 
can be used freely and com- 
fortably. 

Patents allowed in United States, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada. 
Numerous other patents pending. 
All rights will be fully protected. 


C x Prices 
Adult’ *s size, 50c; Youth’s 
size, 35c; Child’s size, 25c. 
Canadian Prices same 
as U.S. A. 


Cleans Cleans 
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‘New 
A special massage 
brush in the Pat- 
ented Dr. West’s 
design to vee 
ate the gums. 
bristles are super- 
pel extra stiff, 


oxy 
Ms es i Hae 
75c. 


Ask your dealer 


, e Secret 
Bevedten, / 


When the Sphinx first smiled across the sands of Egypt 
—sound teeth glistened in the mouths of those ancient 
a eat Their gums were kept sound and strong by nat- 
massage afforded by the coarse foods they ate. 

Today—though modern diet makes decay more preva- 
lent—you, too, can have sound teeth and healthy gums. 
The secret is—twice-a-day brushing and massage 
with a tooth brush built small and scientifically shaped 
to fit your mouth. 

Dr. West’s tooth brush not only keeps your teeth clean — 
re en) ere 


INSIDE 


Product 
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A» COOL in summer, as it is snug and 

weatherproof in winter, the Ford 
Closed Car has an unfailing appeal to 
women and children, who appreciate its 
many features of comfort. 


Furnishings and equipment of the Sedan 
are of the highest order, including soft, 


TUDOR SEDAN, $590 FORDOR SEDAN, $685 





durable cushions, revolving type window 
lifts, windshield visor, cowl ventilator, 
rugs, dome light, door locks, electric 
starting and lighting equipment. 


And the Ford Closed Car costs so little 
to own and operate that mother and 
children can use it daily for every errand 
of business or pleasure. 


COUPE, $525 (All prices f. o. b. Detroit) 
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The 14 to 20's Discover These Fetching 
New Frocks are Easy to- Make 


¢| thusiasm she displays in a 

7 2) Aa\ tennis or golf tournament, 

y Agi| the young girl looks over the 

Bye) field of summer fashions, se- 

Ex#| lects those designs which 

tia| Suit her particular needs and 

: desires, and begins an in- 

tensive study of the indoor sport of dress- 

making. Very attractive are the frocks above, 

and temptingly simple in construction. 

There’s the new Directoire touch on the 

one-piece dress at extreme left. It is of linen 

in white or any desired color, trimmed with 

bands of washable soutache braid. The neck 

is in V-outline, with a rolled, shaped collar, 

and a taffeta bow fastened at the center 

front. Set-in sleeves may be short, or long 

and tight-fitting, as shown in the thumbnail 

sketch. The skirt is one and one-quarter 

yards wide, and the design comes in sizes 14 

to 20 years. Maria Guy places tiny white 

birds on a black picot hat, and further 
adorns it with narrow grosgrain ribbon. 


Rickrack braid, much in favor now, is 
shown on a one-piece frock of pastel-pink cot- 
ton voile. Between two narrow rows of rose- 
colored braid a wider row of powder blue is 
set. This finish is used on the drop-shoulder 
sleeves and the sash, and is placed above the 
straight, gathered apron. The skirt is one 
and one-quarter yards wide, and the design is 
in sizes 14 to 20 years. 

A colorful and decorative cretonne or chintz 
was selected for the one-piece kimono-cut 
frock, second from right. The arm- 
holesare finished with narrow bands 
of plain linen in harmonizing or 
contrasting color, and the oval neck 
is bound with plain cretonne. A flat 
back and the much-liked fullness 
in front of skirt are achieved by 
two bands around hips and a gath- 
ered apron tunic. And now do you 
recognize it as the very same de- 
sign used for the pink voile next to 
it? Certainly a change of material 
makes a world of difference in the 


character of a frock. Reboux’s hat of white 
straw has the top of brim covered with white 
velvet, and a black velvet edge. Black and 
white daisies cover the joining of materials. 
The white flannel sports dress at extreme 
right is of a boyish simplicity, depending for 
its feminine touch on a plaided taffeta sash, 
which is attached to a pocketlike straight band 
of flannel on the right side only. The front and 
back of dress are slightly gathered and joined 
to the yoke and sleeve section, which is cut 
in one. Sleeves may be full-length, 
cut and bound at lower edge and 
finished with a narrow band, or 
short length, as shown in the 
thumbnail sketch. The waist is 
slashed quite low and finished with 
a facing and underlap which ex- 
tends to the edge of neck and forms 
rever facings. Pearl buttons are 
used for fastening. The skirt is one 
and three-eighths yards wide, and 
the design comes in sizes 14 to 20 

years. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Misses’ Patterns, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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Delicious as if 
you Cooked it 


EECH-NUT Prepared Spaghetti is 

as delicious as if you cooked it your- 
self. Perhaps even more delicious. For 
Beech-Nut has had a culinary experience 
that few housewives can match. 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is tender 
and yet firm. Itisseasoned justright. It 
has a sauce with a wonderful blend of 
tomatoes, spices and cheese. 


Here is a meal—a full and complete meal, 
nourishing and satisfying. And it is all 
ready. Just heat it—and serve the most 
welcome dish that you have given your 
family in along time. Only fifteen min- 
utes from the shelf to your table. A 
very agreeable thought in hot summer 
weather. 


This is a real Beech-Nut food—made 
with Beech-Nut care and expertness. 
Keep it in readiness for appetizing meals 
—and quick ones. Order Beech-Nut Pre- 
pared Spaghetti from your grocer. Beech- 
Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Prepared Spaghetti 


Ready to serve 


Also Beech-Nut macaroni, spaghetti, vermi- 
celli, rings and elbows in packages. 
Ask your grocer. 


EAT MORE WHEAT 
: arr 





Dept.4-H BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Please send, without expense to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 
Allen’s Beech-Nut Book of menus, recipes and ser- 
vice information. 


Name 
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The woman of embon- 
point and discrimina- 
tion chooses a black wool 
twill street dress—ex- 
treme left—with plait- 
ing and a cape, because 
she knows the long row 
of plaits at each side in 
front, as in small sketch 
below, appreciably nar- 
rows her figure, and a 
cape of uneven outline 
makes a pointed instead 
of a broad back. The 
same woman, at lower 
right, foolishly chose a 
lustrous satin that brings 
a high light on her, and 
she further accentuates 
girth by placing a belt so 
low that it makes her look 
top-heavy. Trimming 
that goes around the 
figure is always to be 
avoided by her; so are 
hats and bags that 
use circular treatment. 









































the line of your head—no ugly mounds nor protruding puffs. 
You may vary the style in minor ways, but in and out of 
changing modes adhere to that which best suits your type 
and expresses your individuality. 

Show the nape of your neck—the beauty spot of the stout 
woman. Why do you cover it with masses of hair, and hide 
it under overhanging brims? 

Why your penchant for mushroom shapes and _ poke- 
bonnets? Do you realize that they flatten your head, and, 
coming down to your shoulders, make you look twice as 
short and stout as you are? 

It is quite as important to be careful in your choice of 
hats with turned-back brims. You can either exaggerate 
the round outline of your face, or make of the brim a lovely 
frame. Notice how the hats on the figures at bottom of 
Page 45 with their stiff, badly placed trimming emphasize 
the width of the face. The ones above have charm, because 
the line is broken; somewhere the face is shadowed and one 
has a sense of harmony—of the merging of hat and head in 
one graceful line. 

Don't wear skirts too long or too short. Let slim, willowy 
creatures exaggerate the fashion; not you. If you wear a 
suit, avoid the severely tailored kind as shown in lower 
center on Page 45. For you the so-called three-piece suit on 
the same figure above in center, which eliminates the sepa- 
rate blouse, is ideal. 

With warm.weather your thoughts naturally turn to street 
clothes appropriate for summer, to sports oufits, and thin 
fabrics. I can imagine that your first question will be: 
“May I wear the straight, tubular frock, so easy to make, so 
simple to get into, so economical to launder?” If you had a 
straight stout figure, I should say ‘‘Yes,’’ but since yours, 
Marie, is large of bust and hip, and with rather a short, high 
waistline, | must tell you, “‘ No, not in its true and simple 
form.’’ But you may simulate it, and this is the secret of 
how to do it successfully: 

Make a sleeveless lining, firm but not too tight; let it run 
down below your hip line; on it build your frock. Attach 
the gown to it at neckline and armholes and, if necessary, 
tack to it the low belt and any extra fullness in skirt. This 
will hold the gown in place, with no riding up at waist or 
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(Continued from Page 45) 


A very great contrast is presented in the white Canton- 
crépe dress at upper right and the organdie below 
at left. Studying the same two figures from top to toe, 
we realize that the hat for a large woman should have 
an upward tilt and never give the effect of pushing 
down, and that it should never hide the throat line. 
Her dress should be oval or pointed at the neck, and 
she should introduce long irregular lines wherever 
possible. The graceful set-in sleeve on the upper fig- 















































slipping off shoul- 
der. Best of all, you 
will give the effect 
of suppleness with- 
out the sacrifice of 
trimness so essential 
to you. 

Wear properly fit- 
ting corsets and 
brassiéres, but re- 
member that your 
gowns must be 
loose—do not con- 
fine arms, bust or 
hips. To gain your 
silhouette you may 
first have to lose it. 

Wear a belt, if you 

like, well down on 

the hips for the 

necessary long 

waistline, and tack it to the lining to keep it in place. 
Don’t put it so low, however, that it cuts your figure in half. 
This last may seem a foolish warning to you, Marie, but 
have you never seen a stout woman with short legs who has 
so placed the belt of her frock that she looks top-heavy? 
If you have not, gaze at the lower right hand corner of 
this page, and I need never caution you again. By breaking 
the line of the belt, as in the same figure at upper left, show- 
ing it only on the sides or just across the front or back, you 
achieve straight lines and, somewhere on your gown, that 
unbroken neck-to-hem line that should be your goal. 

Of great importance, too, are necklines. They should be 
pointed, square or oval, never round. Long narrow collars, 
revers and vestees are all good and ‘add variety to your 
gowns as well as length to your throat, waist and figure. 
Just a word as to shoulder seams: They must not be too 
wide. Do not let them come beyond the curve of the 
shoulder—again the straight line. 

Certainly this season you cannot say with truth that the 
fashions are only for the slender woman. The coat or cape 


ure has a charm and dignity that bare fat arms will 
never attain. 
plaited skirt large women should wear has a straight 
panel in back—shown in small sketch at left—for 
weight sitting on plaits leaves a sorry result! No 
matter what the fashion, skirts. should never be 
more than six to eight inches from the ground. 


Also we learn that the only kind of 


dress is yours. With its opportunity for fullness in exactly 
the right place, its set-in sleeves, its long lines, it offers pos 
sibilities, and nothing could be more becoming. The scafl, 
as on the wool reps in upper center of Page 45, with the black 
alpaca or silk crépe next to it, and with the twill dress at 
upper left of this page, is the large woman’s heaven-sent 
screen for a double chin and a bulge at the back of the neck. 
A tulle scarf for evening wear follows the same rule. 
you observe the throat of the same woman at the top and 
bottom, at left of Page 45, you will see how a tight band 
about her throat makes ugly folds and pushes the flesh up- 
ward. Without this band, her face relaxes to a more 0 
contour, and the tulle scarf kindly veils her double chin. 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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The possession of a car which carries the 
emblem—Body by Fisher—is indicative 
of an appreciation of artistic design and a 
recognition of thesound investmentvalue 
of superior workmanship and materials. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 












How 


MENNENS Protects 
Baby’s Delicate Skin 


ILLIONS of babies have endured less suffering and enjoyed 

more comfort because of Mennen Borated Talcum. 

Millions of mothers have used it and praised it and told 
their friends to use it... But even today many mothers do not realize 
that Mennen Borated Talcum is entirely different from any other 
powder. Many more do not know how modern and scientific 
it is in combating the three forces that attack a baby’s skin. 

Science has discovered the foes of infant skin, and the Mennen 
Laboratories have carefully perfected a defense against each one. 

* * * 
CAny moisture (perspiration, urine and bath water) will inflame 
a baby’s skin. No towel can reach the skin-folds that secrete this 
moisture. But Mennen Borated Talcum is so highly absorbent 
that every trace of moisture is removed. Each tiny fleck of 
Mennen’s is like a little drying sponge that harmlessly absorbs 
poisonous liquids. 

Friction is another menace. Skin-folds rub; clothes sometimes 
bind; bedding often chafes. To overcome these conditions, 
Mennen Borated Talcum covers baby’s skin with a smooth pro- 
tective film that keeps friction from harming the sensitive tissues. 

Infant skin is so delicate and immature that it cannot easily 
throw off infections. So Mennen Borated Talcum comes to the 
rescue again. Mildly antiseptic ingredients, safe and tested, are 
compounded in the powder to combat dangerous infections. 

° e ° 
@W(enNEN Boratep TAtcuo is a carefully compounded prepara- 
tion containing five different ingredients, each one having definite 
therapeutic value. 

One affords cooling comfort ; another isa splendid healing agent. 
One ingredient was chosen for its antiseptic effect, while another 
helps in defeating friction. The fifth constituent increases the ab- 
sorbency of Mennen Borated Talcum, and counteracts acidity. 

Now you know why Mennen’s is so soothing and protective to 
baby skin—why it should be applied to the roly-poly body after 
every bath, change of diapers, before each nap, and whenever baby 


is fretful. THE Mennen Company 
Newark. M.J. U.S.A. 


The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


MENNSN 


BORATED TALCUM 
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Don’t wear the overlong, full sleeve pop- 
ular now, in the hope that it will lengthen 
your arm. Too often one attempts camou- 
flage and achieves only a signpost. Avoid 
the kimono sleeve, unless done by a master 
hand. It is apt to accentuate round shoul- 
ders, a short throat and make the back of the 
neck look heavy. Your sleeve must never 
appear tight; in fact, the large armhole with 
its set-in sleeve is usually becoming to you, 
for it breaks the wide silhouette and narrows 
front and back. These look particularly well 
in coats and wraps. The slit sleeve—showing 
glimpses of your arm—is good, and the three- 
quarter one if cut in broken, interesting lines. 

Don’t wear cuffs. Let the sleeve “carry 
on.” In other words, do not confine it too 
closely to the outline of your arm. I should 
have some sleeve always, even in your eve- 
ning gowns, if only the semblance of one. 
Drapery or a bit of lace or chiffon, veiling the 
upper and heaviest part of the arm, will 
make it look far more slender than the sleeve- 
less gown in which the entire contour of the 
arm is revealed. 

As to your sports clothes, wear materials 
that are not fuzzy, but rather of a smooth 
weave. Select a plain beltless coat—no 
plaids—long of line, with set-in sleeves and a 
long scarf collar. The one-piece alpaca at 
upper right of Page 45 is a stunning frock for 
sports or street wear. And so is the one at 
upper left of Page 54. They can be made of 
wool reps, twill, or dull, heavy silk crépe; 
also, you will find capes are becoming, if they 
are fitted at the shoulder and have a scarf 
collar. This applies equally well to your 
more elaborate wraps. You will find, too, 
that plaited inserts at each side of skirt, suf- 
ficiently wide, will suit you admirably. In 
your sports and country 
clothes, be sure that 


Weight Doesnt 
(ount 


( Continued 
from 
Page 54 y 
\ 


The same face and figure, but what a 
difference the proper materials, neck- 
line and—most of all—the proper 
“bob” make! An “arty” bob or a 
girlish, frizzed one accentuates round- 
ness of face and thickness of head. 
The “ shingle” bob is close to the head, 
just covering the ears, and rounded at 
the back, with a flat curve along the 
cheek, which narrows the face. It’s 
Satisfactory, too, because waving is not 
essential, and a net can be pinned on, 


circular trimmings of any kind tempt you; 
everything that is imposed upon a garment 
for you must run up and down. 

If you would attain height, your stock- 
ings should match the skirt too, or be black. 
If you insist upon having contrast in the shoe, 
combine another tone with the major one, 
tan with brown, or light with dark gray. If 
you ever wear a separate blouse without 
coat or sweater, let it match your skirt per- 
fectly in color, in order that -you adhere to 
the unbroken line. Wear the overblouse 
style only, and by that I mean the conven- 
tional one cut on simple straight lines, not 
the Russian blouse. 

For your tub dresses, wash silks and crépes 
de chine are preferable, for they have a 
clinging quality that is most becoming. 
Sheer starchy fabrics, such as organdie and 
dotted Swiss, are not for you, but fine, soft, 
plain-colored cotton voiles and georgette, 
sans ruffles and plaitings, may be worn, 
though the opaque cotton fabrics are us- 
ually best for the large woman. Plain colors 
are, of course, the safest choice. 

Because you have a small ankle and pretty 
foot, you think perhaps that here at least you 
may pick and choose at will, but your shoes 
are almost as important as your hats, for they 
affect your carriage, and that is the most 
important of all. The proper shoes will help 
you to attain that other heritage of the 
fortunate stout woman—the lovely floating 
walk. If you wear shoes with a very high 
and slender heel, or an extremely cut-out 
slipper—such as the lower figures on Pages 
45 and 54—they will give the effect of insuf- 
ficient support, because they contrast badly 
with your size. Never wear shoes or slippers 
that make you totter or give that impression. 


(Continued on Page 59) 








sweaters match the skirt 
with which they are 
worn in color. Do not be 
tempted to get a slip-over 
sweater—the coat and 
Tuxedo models are the 
only ones becoming to 
you—and don’t let 


You can trace the same con- 
tour of face, but after that the 
likeness ends. Smooth tidy 
locks replace straggling ones, 
and the house dress is made 
with due regard to the pretty 
line at the base of the throat. 
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Every good scout brushes his teeth 
regularly after each meal and just 
before going to bed. Colgate’s is 
the safe dentifrice to use. 





If Your Wisdom Teeth Could Talk 








They'd Say, “Use Colgate’s” 


This Dentifrice Does Not Scratch Enamel 


“Be good to those teeth of yours, my 
boy, and they’ll be good to you. Good 
health is a blessing—you’ll find that 
out as you grow older—and good teeth 
are important to good health.” 
Sound advice, that, for every one to 
follow, ifsound teeth through a healthy 
lifetime are desired. 

Colgate’s is the safe dentifrice to 
use because it contains no grit*—it 


“washes” and polishes; doesn’t scratch 
or scour your thin tooth enamel. Grit 
is dangerous, for tooth enamel once 
matred or worn down can never 
be replaced. Neither can its natural 
beauty be restored. 

The Colgate habit is a health and 
beauty habit, easy to form and safe 
for a lifetime. 

Large tube, 25c at your favorite store. 
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*The U. S. Public Health Service in its book “Good Teeth,” 
Keep Well Series No. 13, 1921, warns that your dentifrice 
“should not be gritty.” A gritty dentifrice is “too hard for 
continuous use.” 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 








COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 439 199 Fulton Street 
New York City 


Please send me, free, a = 


trial tube of Ribbon 










Ll ™ 







Dental Cream. 









\ CLEANS 
N TEETH rue RIGHT 


ruth in advertising 
implies honesty*'in manufacture 








Address 
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Trade-mark label | TRADE MARK 
that identifies 
Cannon towels. 
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Do you know how to dry your face 
correctly after it is washed?r 


A famous beauty 
specialist says many 
cvomen don’t 


“IF YOU value a good complexion, 
don’t scrub it and rub it as if you 
hated it,”’ said the specialist, “but 
wash your face lovingly, and pat 
it dry.” 

A too-vigorous rubbing of the 
delicate skin of the face, she ex- 
plained, may break the thin cuticle 
and cause those minute but ugly 
blemishes which mar so many 
women’s looks. 


Her own first aids to beauty are 
plenty of soft, fluffy Cannon wash- 
cloths and plenty of soft, fluffy 
little Cannon towels. 


They are of Turkish weave, these 
small Cannon towels—the kind 
that men are so keen about because 
of their friendliness to a freshly 
shaved face, and their exceptional 
absorbency. 

Then, too, it’s a joy to know you 
can have and use as many of them 
as you want; they’re so inexpensive 
and easily laundered. 

In fact, you'll find you can 
have heaps and heaps of splendid 
Cannon towels of every kind— 
without extravagance. Great, 
sturdy bath towels in any style you 
like and as handsome 
as you like. Hosts of 
plainer ones. And, of 
course, an abundance 
of those pleasant, ser- 
viceable huck hand 
towels for which the 
Cannon mills are fa- 
mous. 


Quality for quality 


CANNON 


REG Uv S PAT OFF CANNON MFG CO 





as compared with other towels, 
Cannon towels are amazingly 
low-priced. Because they are the 
largest towel mills in the world, 
Cannon mills can operate more 
economically than other mills. 
They make more than 400,000 
towels every day—and the savings 
effected in this tremendous pro- 
duction are passed on to you. 

If your towel supply needs re- 
plenishing, ask the salesman in any 
good store to show you Cannon 
towels. Compare them side by 
side with towels of similar quality, 


CANNON TOWELS 





then judge for yourself of the sav- 
ings in price. Youcan buy Cannon 
towels by the dozen or singly at 
from 25c to $2.00 each. 


Great New York Hotel Makes 
Towel Test 


Because of the vast number and 
finer quality of towels required for 
the great modern hotel, a mistake 
in selection is a costly error. To 
avoid this mistake, the Hotel 
McAlpin bought by actual test. 
All towels submitted as samples 
were eliminated save four brands. 
These four towels were sewed 
together, then washed and dried 
one hundred times. Each was 
weighed and exam- 
ined under a mag- 
nifying glass both 
before and after 
this grueling laun- 
dry test. The Can- 
non towel, it was ee 
found, showed almost no signs of 
wear. It was chosen as the best 
towel investment the McAlpin 
could possibly make. Don’t you 
think the towel investment for the 
home should be as wisely made as 
that for a hotel? 


CANNON MILLs, INC. 
55 Worth Street, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 56) 











Chin held high 
and hair drawn up 
softly to reveal the 
charm of the back 
of neck make a ae 
profile graceful ‘ 
and alluring. 
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plaiting of the silk; the sleeves 
are in pointed line on top of arm 
- and fall in points of plaiting at 
the back of arm, all of which is 
¢j decidedly lengthening in effect. 
i The upward sloping plaits on 











If you had the large foot and ankle of many 
a stout woman, I should advise only the 
most inconspicuous of well-fitting walking- 
shoes in the street, and for evening, plain 
slippers or pumps as lusterless as possible, 
with medium-low French heels. It is neces- 
sary that your body should be well poised and 
balanced. Achieve this, and grace will attend 
your steps. 

A word in regard to gloves—match your 
gown. Let there be no break in color from 
shoulder to finger tip. You will be surprised 
to discover the difference it wil! make, not 
only in the length of your arm but also in 
your whole figure. This is equally true of 
shoes and stockings. As far as possible, they 
must carry on the tone of your gown. Don’t 
wear light gray or tan shoes and stockings 
with your dark costumes. If you would have 
every inch count, have even your hats and 
wraps match your frocks. This is made 
possible on a limited income by wearing only 
one color a season. 

I do not want to be arbitrary as to color. 
There is, of course, no room for argument in 
the fact that black and rich dark colors make 
a stout figure look slimmer. However, if you 
long for other colors and contrasts, they may 
be used with discretion. In sports clothes, for 
example, perhaps you would like to wear a 
rose hat with your white gown and white 
shoes and stockings. You may do so and not 
affect the length of your figure, if, with it, you 
wear a rose scarf to match your hat. Carry- 
ing a parasol to match your hat and scarf 
will further lengthen your line. 

An afternoon costume that makes the most 
of all your good points is the white Canton 
crépe with plaitings, second from left on page 
54. To begin at the top, the black straw hat 
is trimmed with a graceful, not too large, 
black feather. The dress is cut in surplice 
style and on one side there is a long, soft 


the skirt are in keeping with the 
latest fashion, yet add dignity 
to the frock, and the long line is 
accentuated by black grosgrain ribbons at 
the side fastening. 

Be sure to confine your afternoon gowns 
to soft things, to crépes, to lace, and lace 
over thin silks and georgettes, draped in 
lovely lines. Wear materials without much 
luster. The high lights of satin and metallic 
textures bring out every curve. Taffeta does 
this also. Wear dull things, even for eve- 
ning. Take advantage of the many supple 
fabrics shown in the shops, and the present 
passion for lace. Let your drapery be long 
and pointed. If you insist on an evening 
gown of heavy material, at least in your 
sleeves have a suggestion of drapery of lace or 
chiffon. The evening gown at upper left of 
page 45 has, too, an admirable suggestion in 
the lace which veils the curve at hips. 

Your jewels must be few and, except for 
your rings, not brilliant. These may dazzle all 
you please. Dull, semiprecious stones—lapis 
lazuli, deep topaz, amethysts, et cetera— 
suit you very well. Remember that every 
effort must be directed toward not attracting 
attention to your size. A beautiful diamond 
pin will make conspicuous the spot where it 
is placed. Think, before you draw the eyes 
of the world to it. Wear brilliant buckles on 
your slippers, but don’t wear large bright 
combs in your hair. Bracelets shorten your 
arm, so should be eschewed. The earring? 
Select it with care! No large pearls, nor balls, 
nor circles, but long and slender ones—dark, 
to match your gown, your other jewels or 
your beads. Wear rather long strings of 
beads, not too heavy, and never the lavalliére 
that dangles below the bust-line as below. 

Apply these rules of line and color, Marie, 
so important for you. You have real charm; 
your effort should be to acquire dignity and 
repose. Remember that mystery allures, so 
suggest rather than reveal; be subtle rather 
than obvious in every phase of dress. 





Badly arranged and ornamented hair, as 
well as the wrong carriage of the chin, 
bring into evidence the too, too solid flesh of 
the same lady who is so charming above. 








Bulgy corseting, stiff ornaments in hair, 








and pearl or ball earrings should be taboo. 
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* Out 


stepped Ann! 





NN adjusted shirrings in her old rose 
taffeta. “If I could only look in the 

_<& mirror just once,” she cried, “and 
satisfied with what I see.” 

Elizabeth Murray burst into the room, her 
coat wide open. 

*‘Oh, how—how beautiful!’’ Dismay 
entered Ann’s voice. She couldn’t go now. 
Her last year’s dress would look worse than 
ever beside Elizabeth’s lovely new one. 

“You'll have to hurry,” warned Elizabeth. 
“We're late now.” 

“T know.” She must do something. She 
remembered perfume someone had given 
her, snatched at the stopper, let it dash down 
her dress. ‘“‘Oh, see what I’ve done!” 

“Hurry and change.” 

“T haven’t anything else. There isn’t time 
to change. No. Please don’t wait. I didn’t 
much want to go anyway.” 

But she did want to go, she reflected, as 
she watched Elizabeth cross the street. 

“T’ll have to have a breakdown and not go 
anywhere any more. But Elizabeth’s birthday 
will soon be here. She’ll insist that I come. 
Oh, it’s wretched being poor!” 

Ann searched the shops. She found dresses 
of moire and canton, dresses she didn’t dare 
try on, because they were priced $45, $50, $55. 
She’d have to go without new shoes, hat, 
gloves, hose for a year. . . . 

Then she saw bargain silk in a window— 
“$1.25 a yard,” said a welcome sign. She turned 
thoughtfully homeward. “Days like this just 
make you want new clothes,” she thought 
wistfully. 

Her room was heavy with perfume. She 
raised a window. The girls were coming home 
from the party. Elizabeth would run in next, 
bubbling with news. She mustn’t let her know 
how she was feeling. She seized a magazine 
and lay down to read. 

Here so many patterns and materials were 
described that if one could only make one’s 
own clothes decently. _ She turned a 
page. Interest became intense. 

She was cutting a coupon when Elizabeth 
rushed into the room. She thrust the magazine 
and scissors under the pillow. 





“QHE says,” Elizabeth explained to friends 

six weeks later, “she says the doctor 
told her she had a bad case of nerves and 
mustn’t go anywhere for a month. She’s 
the calmest acting person for a bad case of 
nerves I ever saw!” 

“But Elizabeth, you see her so often. 
Surely you know what she’s doing.” 

“Not a thing. When I go to her room, 
I have to knock and knock, and then she 
unlocks the door and says with a funny, 
twisted smile, ‘Oh, it’s you. I thought I 
heard someone knocking.’ 

“T think her letters make her happy,” 
remarked Elizabeth. “She never used to get 
any. Now the postman stops often—some- 
times with big packages too,” 





By June Warren © 


Fifteen minutes after Elizabeth’s party had 
begun, Ann rushed into the room, hugging a 
dark coat tightly about her. 

Elizabeth grabbed her. “So the doctor 
gave you permission to come out at last!” 

Ann’s voice came laughingly from the 
folds. “No—No! My nerves are still— 
terribly shattered!” She dashed into the 
dressing-room, pulled the curtains close. 

The boys came up. The girls gathered, 
shook the curtains, “Ann!” 

Violins began tuning for the first dance. 
There was a breathless stir of curtains. Eyes 
watched. The heavy folds parted— 

Then out stepped Ann! 

A kind of glorified, shining Ann—in tur- 
quoise blue taffeta with cream lace yoke. 

“Ann!” 

Ann curtsied, stroked the bouffant folds. 
“This is my case of nerves,” she laughed 
mischievously. ‘And come to my house to- 
morrow—all you who like dresses! I’ll show 
you all the other little nerves!” 





HE was still radiant with the success of 
the party when the girls flocked in next 
day. She turned to the closet. 


“I made them!” she flung .out trium- 
phantly. “The Woman’s Institute showed 
me how! That navy twill cost only $5.75. 
That blue taffeta $6.10. 


“TI made this apron and these fluffy cami- 
soles and this Japanese kimono in just the 
first few lessons. The Institute sent some 
of the materials—free!” 


“But Ann—how did you learn of the 
Institute?” 


“Through a booklet, ‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes.’ I mailed a coupon that brought 
it. There never was a luckier two-cent 
stamp! I'll tell the rest as soon as you’ve 
got through gasping. But hurry! I can’t 
wait to tell you the whole story. Every one 
of you will be wanting to write the Institute 
before night!” 





ON’T you want to write the Woman’s Institute 
: before night too? Just the tiniest word of your 
interest will bring you, free, the booklet, ‘‘ Making 
Beautiful Clothes,’’ with its fascinating story of what 
the Institute can do for you. 

It tells how you can have lovely dresses just in 
free minutes at home—make them at tiniest cost, 
give them little striking touches that make them dis- 
tinctively becoming to you—copy any gown you see 
. . . bereadyforhappy times . . . make money. 
Won't you send a letter, postal or this coupon so 
we can start the booklet to you by return mail? 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-G, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me, without obligation, a seer of 
yo 48- ee oe autiful Clothes." 

am most interested in learning— 

How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 

How to Earn Money ‘or rs 

How to Become a Professional 

How to Design 





How to Become a Successful Milliner 
() The Art of Successful Cookery 


Name 





(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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Is your lette 


' WHEN a woman is compelled to ac- 
knowledge in court a letter which mars 
her case or reflects on her character, 
she wishes she had not written it. Mrs. 
Post, in her book “Etiquette”, says: 
“Never write a letter to a man that you 
would be ashamed to see in a newspaper 
above your signature.” 


But it is not only what you say in a | 


letter that may be evidence against you. 

‘You may write on paper that damages 
your social position, reflects on your 
good taste, and puts you in a class to 
which you do not belong. You cannot 
explain such things away. Your letters 
go to friends, acquaintances or strangers, 
and are read when you are not there, 
“sometimes by people who do not know 
you. They judge you by the paper you 
have chosen to represent you. If it does 
not creditably represent you, who is 
to blame? 

And so Mrs. Post’s wise caution 
should be extended to include, “and 
never.write on paper that is not in 
perfect good taste and correct in form.” 

You ask, “How can I be sure of being 
right?” It is really very easy. Nearly 
every stationery department carries 
Crane’s Writing Papers, the high quality 
of which is recognized everywhere, and 
Eaton’s Highland Linen, in the correct 
shades,shapes, sizes and styles. For fifty 
cents I will send you my book on “Social 
Correspondence” and usable samples 
of Crane’s Writing Papers or Eaton’s 


Highland Linen. fe Xe 


cAddress me in care of 


Atlant 
hitley. (elesti 
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r paper evidence for 
the prosecution? 





EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Blouses 
Give Uariety to 
‘Uacation 


Wardrobes 
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OUSES are “in.” There is no 
B sense it, when you look 

about you in the fashion centers 
of our wide country. Madame and 
mademoiselle wear blouses on an out- 
ing; they go to business or shop in 
blouses; they have tea in blouses; they 
even dine in blouses—all to a greater 
extent than they have done for sev- 
eral years past. And these 1924 blouses 
are more chic and more alluring than 
their older sisters ever dared be. 


Take that slip-on 
kimono blouse at up- 
per left, with its collar 
running right on into 
tie-ends, for instance. 
It is simplicity itself 
to make, youthful, 
becoming and smart 
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in white silk crépe 
with black crépe 
applied bands as 
its only trimming, 
and fetching 
whether worn 
with short sleeves 
or with one-piece 
lower sections 
added. The design 
comes in sizes 36 
to 44. 
Thetrimblouse- 
vest is the very 
latest note in a sea- 
son of boyish and 
masculine notes in 
feminine attire. It 
can be made of 
chintz, Ottoman 
silk, silk crépe or 
flannel. Fronts roll 
into revers finished 
with a shaped col- 
lar and facings. A 
belt, fastening in 
center back and 























joined to the side- 
seams, holds full- 
ness in place. Long sleeves may be gathered 
to straight bands with turnback cuffs. The 
design is in sizes 36 to 42. 

In printed crépe, flannel or Ottoman silk, 
the Chinese jacket is a striking innovation, 
yet so simple in its lines, even to straight 
set-in sleeves, that the most conservative 
woman may wear it over a one-piece dress 
or blouse. The belt, slipped through slashes, 
ties, and the collar may fasten. The design 
comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 

The frilly slip-on blouse at lower left is 
in crépe de chine. If heavier material, like 
English broadcloth, is used, plaitings are 
omitted and bands may be applied to the 
armholes. Side pockets where the band at 
bottom of blouse is set are little extra 
touches that spell novelty and smartness; 
sizes 34 to 42. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Jackets, 40 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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To the woman who is no longer slender 











WRONG 
POSTURE 
— fatigue type 
Rounded shoulders, 
flattened spine, and 
sagging abdominal 
wall. Organs in ab- 
dominal cavity dis- 
placed. A wrong 
corset makes this 
condition worse. 





WRONG 
POSTURE 


—swayback or 
lordosis type 


Exaggerated.curve 
at back of waist- 
line. Stomach and 
otherorgansforced 
outof place. 

due to poorly de- 
signed corset. 








CORRECT POSTURE 
—erect type 

This is the ideal posture—head 
and body erect, shoulders square, 
weight supported by both feet. 
Normal posture not only insures 
better health; it also gives you a 
graceful, erect carriage and a 
smart-looking figure, which lends an 
air of distinction to the simplest 
garment. A Spencer Corset, es- 
pecially designed to meet your needs, 
assures this posture. 

















SPENCER CORSETS - 


‘CWe create a design especially for you’ _ 


Wt have been telling in these pages about 
the youthful figure, describing how by 


correct corseting any woman can retain that 
charm and grace nature intended her to have. 


This message is addressed to the woman who 
is no longer slender. 


The stout woman -° 


Because it is more difficult for the stout woman to 
appear graceful and lithe and easy, she is apt to 
feel and look awkward. This embarrassment makes 
her uncomfortable. 


Is it avoidable? Decidedly. You can look and feel 
as graceful and attractive as any woman of your 
acquaintance. 

In fact the woman who has taken on a little flesh 
will find that correct corseting enables her to ex- 
press her own personality in the prevailing mode 
quite as readily as the slender woman. 


And everybody knows that “style is a greater so- 
cial asset than beauty.” 
kK OK 


Correct corseting doesn’t mean an ordinary corset 
or so-called “custom-made” corset, but a corset 
especially designed for ‘you and you alone. 

A corset in which every seam, every stay, every 
line is skillfully planned to show your figure at its 
best; which will correct your posture, reduce your 
figure and give your body the support it needs. 


So far as we know, the only system of corsetry in 
the world which can give you this is the Spencer 
Designing System. 


The Spencer System makes only especially designed 
corsets for each individual. 


Spencer Corsets 
are never sold in stores 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


THE BERGER BROTHERS CO. - 141 DERBY AVE. - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Phone the Spencer 
Corsetiere today 


Spencer Corset Service may be 
had only.through Spencer Cor- 
setieres; ‘you will probably find 
one listed in your phone book. 
Sheis a refined, intelligent woman, 
trained with the knowledge 
gathered by the greatest corset 
organization in the world. She 
will be glad to explain the Spencer 
Designing Service without obli- 
gation On your part. 


Despite this special service, 
Spencer Corsets (front or back 
lace)are priced within your means. 


A Real Opportunity for 
Capable Women 

We shall be glad to hear from well-bred, 
capable, earnest women, who desire to 
represent us. Those whose applications 
we accept will be given free training in 
the Spencer System of Corsetry. Spencer 
Corsetry is a profitable occupation in 
which you have the satisfaction of ren- 
dering service to others. 


Surgical Supports 


We make supports for every purpose 
upon physicians’ prescriptions. The de- 
signersin our Medical Department havea 
training equivalent to a course in dissec- 
tion at a medical school of the first class. 


THE SPENCER BELT 


— Ppa atl 
eral wear, a non-elastic sup- 
port fe for abdomen and fon. 
Easy and light in weight. 
Socomfortable you cansleep 
in it. Washable and du- 
rable. 





Mail 
this coupon today / 
BS 
PA THE BERGER 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY, 


141 DERBY AVE., 


Sune Corsetiere. 


Your Name. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ge send me booklet “Your 
or Corsets Especially Designed for 
You,’’ and address of nearest 





, Address 





7 





If you would like to learn more about becoming 
a Spencer Corsetiere yourself, please check square. 








July '24 
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Smart Frocks for Every Size from 16 to 50 

















le 
C 
” V 
oo tired to Move — 
u 
xh d by foot fatigue! : 
exhausted Dy 100t fatigue. : 
C 
ER husband seems so young, so the puffy, swollen condition of feet that ‘ 

full of life. She is ten years have been bound and restricted in un- 

younger than her husband, but natural shoes. 

busy - 1 — — her —. wl There are many attractive Cantilever | 
natural’y shaped shoes with rigid arches = models to choose from this Summer; cool | 
nag and drag at her nerves all day long. ' ' 





eg in white kidskin or fabric for 
i 


Her feet have lost their youthful spring, ght, warm-weather frocks, trim oxfords 





she tires easily. for tailored costumes, as well as apd 
Thousands of women have found new strap ye ¥ in a,number of tasteful de- 
foot freedom and a happier outlook on signs for dress occasions. There are also 
life through wearing the Cantilever Shoe. good-looking Cantilevers for men, in- 
It makes feet young. Flexible from toe to cluding an excellent golf shoe with the 
heel, this good-looking shoe releases finest grade of cr€pe rubber sole. 
shoe-bound foot muscles, permitting hem Cantilever Shoes are truly economical 








to exercise and grow stronger. Healthy at the new lowered prices. They wear 








foot muscles hold the bones of the foot well and they are excellently made of 
in strong, springy arches. The result is a fine materials. There is no better time to 
youthful, energetic step. start wearing Cantilevers than right 
The Cantilever is just, the shoe for hot now, before the hot weather can punish 
Summer days. The soft, luxurious leath- your feet and tax your energy. 
ers are easy on the foot. The natural lines In every community, just one store is 
follow the lines of the foot, giving you a selected to sell Cantilever Shoes (except 
smooth, glove-like fit, with no irritating in New York and Chicago, where several 
pressure anywhere. The flexible- stores are located in convenient 





arch of the shoe fits up to the 
arch of the foot to give gentle, 
restful support without hamper- 
ing the action of the foot. Cir- 
coin is unimpeded. There is 
no burning or chafing. Simply 
wonderful comfort and a feelin 
of coolness as compared with 


parts of the city). If you do not 
find a nearby dealer in this partial 
list, write to Morse & Burt Co., 
6 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
They will send you the name of 
the Cantilever dealer nearest you, 
and enclose an informative book- 
let on feet and shoes. 


antilever | 
























































From left to right, these | 
materials are suggested: 4 
Navy and white printed 
O foulard, with ribbon- 
bound navy georgette | 
‘ tunic; white linen or 
“ : q 
an Nat flannel with separate | 
O , i 
ie “Sy white lawn guimpe; ; 
chintz, with harmonizing 
Cantilever Stores—Cut this out for reference trimming bands of plain 
Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) Grand Island—S. N. Wolbach Sons Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. linen, wool serge or 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. twill—an excellent way 
Allentown— Horace Mayer, 907 Hamilton St. Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (second floor) Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302—11th Ave. Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. Providence—The Boston Store to use up the best of a 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bidg. Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner discarded cloth dress— 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (nr. Shelburne) Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle . 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. (2nd floor) Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. Rochester—257 Main St. E. (3rd floor) and black or navy wool 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. Ithaca— Rothschild Bros. St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N.7th (Arcade Bldg.) ill with whi 
Battle Creek— Bahlman's Bootery Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O.) reps or twill with white 
Berkeley—The Booterie Johnstown, Pa.—Zang's St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) piqué facings and tie. 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bldg., K near7th 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd’s, 5 E. King St. Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Boston—109 Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St. Lincoln— Mayer Bros. Co. Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor) Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. San Diego—The Marston Co. 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bidg. San Francisco—Phelan Bidg. (Arcade) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Butte— Hubert Shoe Co. Lowell—The Bon Marche Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 4371 
Camden—Curran’s, 110 Broadway Macon— Macon Shoe Co. Schenectady—445 State St. 
Geter Boglte--Tee — a e eee XK. Pp , <mamees Co. a. yy 4 
eston, W. Va.—John oe Co. ansfield— Browne! joe Co. ttle— Baxter jaxter ’ . * ji 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. Memphis—28 No. Second St. Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. E’VE given full-length, set-in sleeves to the 
in 30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. South Bend—Elleworth Store dresses particularly becoming to large women, 
icago— < 10. nd (near Broadway) inneapolis— ighth St. Sout pokane—The Crescent ‘ : 
Cincinnatt-taS, got Stem Drexel Ave. Nashville J. A. Meadors & Sone Stamford—L. Spelke & Son ; Paw Se om hfe. ee Lp “he The 4963 
incinnati—The McAlpin Co. ewark— road St. (2nd floor yracuse— est Jefferson St. —sizes ars o 48—shows per- 
Clarksburg—Livingstone Bros. New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop Tacoma—255 S. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) jumper Tess e f . Paki ? b ° P 
pa em Sb oe . ‘ ad | Sl — St. (2nd floor) —— aa & Koch Co. foration in design or use if skirt must be pieced, and 
‘olumbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) ew Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) Toronto—7 Queen St. East (at Yonge) j j j j 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. has black braid bindings. The surplice one below has a 
Daytoa—The Rike-Kumler Co, New York—4 Library) bitekatin.s Troy—38 Third St. (2nd floor) few tucks at each side of waistline; sizes 36 to 50. 
Decatur—Raupp n ird Ave. (152nd St. ulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store ‘ s . . 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. Norfolk—Ames & Browaley |” Union Hill—Star Shoe Store The — wie a: napaees Reser Neve slightly fitted shoulder seams, short or long 
oines—W. L. ite Shoe Co. nd—516—15th St. (opp. City Hall) tica—28 & 30 dina St., cor. Union f ne- i i 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. coven, = — . a _— ‘ f .. d one-piece tunic, open an inch at center front, is 
Duluth—107 West First St, (near ist Ave...) Omaha—1708 Howard St. . Washington—1319 F Street (2nd floor) on lower dress, which fastens at left si e—sizes 16 years, 36 to 42; upper dress, sizes 36 to 
ston—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. lena—3 . Colorado St. eeling— . R. Taylor Co. ; ; j i . H 
Blisabeth—258 North Becad Se Seanie--08 Lanienen dee. Wilkes Barre M. F. Murray 44, has armholes finished with straight bands and skirt perforated for lower trimming band. 
ewe Poa O'Shea Neen pear wing yp ft ny ) on ae a B. Irvin f 
ie— Weschler Co., 910 State St. ‘eoria— Jefferson St. ( mann Bidg.) orcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. i / ° j 
ieee tines thon tonne Philadelphia 1932 Chesnut St. Tet tin Oe Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journau Patterns; or by mail, 
Bvansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) Pittoburgh-— The Rosen baum co. York—The Bon Ton postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
‘ort Wa thias App’s So: it! —Fahey's, 234 Nort —B. McM Co. ‘ . : : om 
Via Plainield—M. C. Van Aredale ——- —— Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
Agencies in 442 other cities Atencies in 442 other cities o 
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ad She does more entertaining — 
than any other woman in the world 


AN INTERVIEW 
WITH 


Carrie Blanchard 
BN) 
“4 70OU are from Philadelphia, 


aren’t you? You were here— 
let me see—about two years ago. 
Of course, I remember you.” 


The tall, distinguished-looking 
woman in black smiles the warm, 
responsive smile which is one of her 
greatest charms. She looks—and és 
—glad to see her visitor again. The 
greeting, gracious and spontaneous, 
is characteristic of Carrie Blan- 
chard, food demonstrator, person- 
ality and hostess extraordinary. 


Her reception rooms are in the 
Fine Arts Building of the Postum 
Cereal Company, Battle Creek. 
There she receives approximately 
25,000 visitors yearly. And she has 
never been bored. 


“T like people,” is her swift sum- 
ming up of the situation. “No mat- 
ter how short a time I may be with 
them, I always learn something 
interesting about each one. 


“There was a little woman who 
called on me yesterday. She had 
been worried about her husband’s 
health. He was growing nervous 
and irritable, and couldn’t sleep. 
So she started serving him Postum 
without saying anything about it. 


“She had done this for a month, and 
he was much better—without even 
guessing it was Postum he was drinking. 


“T don’t think this woman’s husband 
is typical. I believe most people notice 
the difference in the flavor of Postum. 
I never claim it is an imitation of any- 
thing else., It is simply an excellent drink 
in its own right. Will you have a cup?” 


If you are wise, you will. Carrie Blanchard’s 
Postum is famous. Men have a habit of saying 
reminiscently, “I once had a cup of Carrie 
Blanchard’s Postum”’—as if they were talking 
of the nectar of the gods. 


It is delicious! As you test the rich, full- 
bodied flavor you understand what she means 
by “‘an excellent drink in its own right.” 


The Question they always ask 


“How in the world do you make it?” is 
the first question that pops into your mind. 


“That is what I am always asked,” she 
smiles. “And, do you know, it is the easiest 
thing in the world. Naturally, the first time 
me try you may not make it the way you 
ike best. It is the same way with anything else. 


“Some of my most interesting experiences 
have been at the expositions and food fairs, 
where I have served Postum to more than 
half a million people. It seems as if the whole 
world passes before you, taking a bite of this 
and a sip of that, laughing and commenting. 
My booth always seems to be a favorite, and 
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How would you like to have 25,000 callers a year? 


This has been the record of Mrs. Carrie Blanchard, of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. She has numbered United States Senators, 
Governors of States and thousands of other notables among 
her friends, who “drop in for a cup of Postum” from every 
State in the Union. She has a real interest and a real wel- 
come for all of them, strengthened, rather than dulled, by 


fifteen years of remarkable hospitality. 


“ 7S. a 


seldom do my guests fail to drain their cups. 


“So often men and women say to me, ‘Why, 
I had no idea Postum was as good as this!’ 
They had never tasted it, you see, but 
because Postum is spoken f as a health 
drink they had just assumed they wouldn’t 
like it. Absurd! 


“Of course, people like Postum! Millions 
of them like it better than any other hot drink 
in the world! I know, because I’ve talked with 
so many thousands myself. 

“There are others, it is true, who taste 
Postum once—and because they happen to 
get a cup made too strong, or not strong 
enough, to suit their particular taste, they 
may never try it again. That is hardly fair to 
any drink. It is my opinion that our taste for 
any food is to some extent acquired. We 
develop most of our tastes so young that it’s 
easy to forget we ever had to develop them. 


“I am hearing some interesting stories 
lately about Instant Postum made with milk. 
It has made a great impression on thoughtful 
mothers, for their children. You know how 
much children like to have the same drink 


as grown-ups! And you know how 
many of them dislike milk. 


“Instant Postum is made just as 
well with hot milk as with water. 
The milk is not boiled, but brought 
just to the boiling point. The 
drink is delicious! It has all the 
nourishment of warm milk, plus 
the real Postum flavor. Isn’t that 
fine?” 


You rise and say good-bye to 
this extraordinary woman who per- 
forms her work with such en- 
joyment. 


“Just a minute before you go,” 
she says. “I want to tell you 
about a new offer which we are 
making. 


“You know the last few years 
have been rather tense. Everybody 
hurrying, everybody driving them- 
selves to keep up the pace. I be- 
lieve many of us have forgotten the 
simple laws of health we learned in 
school. Avoid stimulants. Do you 
remember how often that was 
repeated ? 


“T hear of people breaking down, 
and see on their faces the sallow- 
ness and tired lines which come 
from stimulated nerves and slee 
lessness. It makes one think. 
we are going to ask people to try 
Postum for thirty days, and give 
them their first week’s supply. 


“Tt isn’t fair to change for two or 
three days, or even a week, and expect 
to lose the effect of a habit of years. 
We think a month is a fair test, and 
are willing to start people out with 
enough Postum for every meal for a 
week. Isn’t that a good plan?” 


It sounds like an excellent plan. And 
Fa are sure that many other people, 
too, will realize what an excellent plan it is! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty days. 
I want to start you out on your test by giving 
you a week’s supply, and my own directions 
for making it. 


“It seems to me that it would be a wise plan 
for mothers, particularly, to think of this test 
in connection with the health of their families. 


“Will you send me your name and address? 
Tell me which kind you prefer—Instant 
Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). 
I’ll see that you get the first week’s supply and 
my personal directions right away.” 


TEAR THIS OUT—MAIL IT NOW 














POSTUM CEREAL Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 








Instant Postum..... oO o- we 
Postum CEREAL ..... O prefer 
Name. 
Street. 
City. State 














Convenience and economy! Your grocer 


sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in th 


ing boiling water, is the easiest 


e cup by adding 
rink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal — — he boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. Either form costs less than 


most other hot drinks . . . For hot summer 


children and grown-ups find iced Postum delicious, made with either milk or water. 


Canadians address Postum Cereat Co., Limited 
45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ontario L.H_J. 7-24 
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serviceable Dresses for Little Folk 
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HILDREN and flowers need no 

rhapsodies, but these easily 

made and attractive clothes war- 
rant more praise than space allows. 
The one-piece bloomer dress at top of 
page is “‘slip-on,” fastening at left 
shoulder seam. Made of tan gingham, 
with brown-and-white checked bands, 
it is very serviceable, and the matching 
hat—included in design; sizes 2 to 6 
years—makes it a costume that is the 
last word in sub-deb style. 

The sleeveless Empire dress with 
top of chintz or calico and skirt of 
lightweight linen, unbleached muslin 
or any plain cotton fabric, fastens in 
back and may be bound at neck or 
finished with a scalloped collar. The 
two-piece skirt is gathered to waist 
and has appliqués of the chintz motifs 
done in long-and-short blanket stitch; 
sizes 2 to 6 years. 

Very summery is the one-piece white 
lawn, fastening in back, with its blue- 
scalloped lawn ruffles and sash of dark 
blue grosgrain. The matching hat—in- 
cluded in design; sizes 2 to 6 years—has 
the brim shirred on wire and gathered 
crown attached to a straight band. 
The calico romper-dress is cut in one 
piece, closing in back with drop seat; 
sizes 4, 1, 2 to 6 years. 














For Dainty People 


—For Beauty Lovers 


A way to fight film on teeth 


This offers to dainty people—beauty 
lovers—something they will welcome. 
It offers to children new protection 
from evils which you suffered. 

This ten-day test will be a revela- 
tion to you. You will never forget its 
results. Let it show you new delights 
which millions now enjoy. 


A major handicap 


Dingy teeth form the greatest mar 
to beauty. You know they are unnec- 
essary. In every circle nowadays you 
see teeth that shine. 

That cloud on teeth is film. At 
first the coat is viscous—you can feel 
it now. Soon it discolors and forms 
dingy coats. That is why teeth lose 
their beauty. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contactwith the teeth 


integrates the film at all stages of for- 
mation. One removes it without 
harmful scouring. 


Able authorities have proved these 
methods effective. They find that they 
meant a new era in teeth cleaning. A 
new-type tooth paste has been created 
to apply them daily. The name is 
Pepsodent. 

Modern dentists the world over be- 
gan to advise it. Now the careful peo- 
ple of some 50 nations are employing 
this new way daily. 


Does more than that 


Pepsodent does more than fight film. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids. It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is there 
to digest starch deposits on teeth. 


Thus Pepsodent gives 





to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, 


| multiplied effect to these 
| great natural tooth-protect- 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Dresses, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 








with tartar, are the chief 
cause of many troubles, local 
and internal. 

Very few people, however 
careful, escaped these film- 
caused troubles. 


A new situation 


Now comes a new situa- 
tion. Dental science, after 
long research, has found two 
film combatants. One dis- 


REG. U.S. 


| 





Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 
with an agent far 
softer than enam- 
el. Never use a 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 





ing agents. 


All these results have 
brought to millions a new 
dental era. 


Learn what this new way 
means to you. A few days’ 
test will tell. You will never 
again let your home go 
without this modern denti- 
frice. It brings results which 
no one wants to miss. 


epsaodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


What you will see 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth become whiter as the film- 


coats disappear. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 











| 10-DAY TUBE FRE 


1586 


E 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 13, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











. Only one tube to a family. 
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For Hot Summer Days 


| jo reboenge motoring, picnicing or spend- 
ing your vacation in your summer cottage 
or camp-in-the-woods, you will need ‘‘ Universal”’ 
Vacuum Bottles and Jars to keep your food and 
drinks cold. Nothing you can buy will bring 


a greater return in comfort for your investment. 





























Every bottle is protected by ‘‘ Universal’”’ patent 
shock absorbers. Every filler—which is the 
unseen heart of the bottle—is of first quality, 
insulated by an efficient vacuum, inspected and 
subjected to a rigid twenty-four-hour tempera- 
ture test before packing. You cannot see these 
things in buying. Insist upon the ‘‘ Universal”’ 
Trade Mark. It is your guarantee that you have 
the best that is made. 

Complete line of ‘‘ Universal’? Vacuum Bottles, Carafes, 


Jars, Pitchers, Jugs, Motor Sets and Accessories 
All Styles—All Sizes—Prices to Meet Every Purse 


Some of the Many “Universal” Household Helps 
Sold by all Good Deaiers 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 


Manufacturers of “Universal” Household Helps 
for Over Half a Century 















“Universal” 
“Universal”’ Mero 
son cs ” Carafes x 
Universal $5.00 to $90.00 
Teshan 
+o $7.50 
$12.00 





“Universal”? Vacuum Bottles 


$1.65 to $5. 


ara. ae 
‘Universal’? Water Service 


$10.00 to $21.50 
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and take a rest. It is either a vacation or 
nervous prostration. Sk 

I never heard of a reckless worldy woman 
who took a vacation in a plain country com- 
munity and revived her virtue by attending 
divine worship on Sabbath days where there 
were faith and godliness and plain gospel 
preaching but no religious scenery and no 
choir. I suppose they never think of doing 
suchathing. I have often wondered how one 
of them would feel in such a congregation— 
bored probably. But my notion is that lan- 
gour would cover some kind of embarrassed 
hypocrisy. Weare much smarter spiritually 
than we used to be. When we aré dead in our 
trespasses and sins we give ourselves an air 
of superior intelligence very confusing to 
simple saints, but not to the Lord. 

If a society woman of this type has gone 
the gait all winter in, say, a city like New 
York, early in the spring she migrates to the 
Florida coast and starts all over again. She 
has changed her scenes and her clothes, but 
not her activities. The poor thing cannot 
bear herself long enough to rest. She must 
be diverted. Her resources as a human being 
have been exhausted. She may be a decent 
woman, but she is in a state of personal bank- 
ruptcy. She has lost that quietness and 
peace of mind normal people have. She 
must live on other people. She must have 
amusement and adventure, however stale, to 
stimulate her jaded emotions. Otherwise, 
she suffers from an intolerable depression. It 
is a kind of social dope habit that compels 
her to seek excitement, not rest. 


The Right Idea of aVacation 


HEN you consider the evidences of their 
own innocence and loyalty, coupled with 
the harrowing wrongs they have endured, that 
some women produce in order to obtain a 
divorce, one would naturally expect them, 
after they get it, to go into seclusion at least 
until they could recover from the attendant 
grief and humiliation so tearfully dramatized 
in court—for it is a terrible thing to lose a 
husband in death, and much worse to lose 
him in life. But they do no such thing. They 
are too outrageously sensible. They simply 
go away to some gay place and forget the 
past and start another scene in the same 
kind of living. The hotels, 
ballrooms, surf and prome- 
nades of all the winter resorts 
are entrancingly populated 
with these divorcees who ob- 
tained divorces and alimony 
earlier in the season. I am 
not saying that they are not 
entitled to a vacation, but 
the animation with which 
they take one does indicate a 
queer sort of valor—vault- 
ing, spirited, but not delicate. 
I recall one woman with 
the right idea of a vacation, 
who had her plans frustrated. 
We were spending the end of 
a summer season in a fine, 
quiet hotel high up in the 
mountains. One day this 
woman dropped down among 
us like an elderly angel of 
light. She had a kind, dark 
face, an affectionate eye and 
an air of subdued elegance, 
greatly enhanced by the clothes she wore. 
Looking back now, I should have known that 
they were rostrum draperies, and that she sat 
always like a lady chairman when she sat, 
never quite in a state of repose but with her 
gavel arm majestically crooked. Her man- 
ners were exactly right, however—friendly 
but not effusive. 

Two weeks we had in the hallowed atmos- 
phere of her presence. Then one day I met 
her ascending the stairs going to her room 
like a conflagration—face flushed, lips 
pursed, eyes spitting rage, not a vestige of 
sweetness and light left in her. 

“What is the trouble, dear Mrs. Boll?” I 
exclaimed, seeing she made no effort to con- 
ceal the evidences of this trouble. 

“Look down there!” she hissed, waving a 
back-handed gesture at the lobby below. 

I craned my neck over the banisters and 
saw a crowd of guests, dusty from a long 


The World Has Got Us at Last 


(Continued from Page 27) 





journey, milling around the clerk’s desk,” 
discussing their baggage and reservations ag” 


guests do in a hotel. 

“Two hundred of them!” she sobbed in 
dignantly as we ascended the stairs together 

“Only for the week-end” I answered 
consolingly, thinking that she dreaded th 
stir and confusion. 

“They are all from A 
naming one of our large Southern cities, “and 
mostly women!” she added despairingly. 
“The same women I have contended with 





this whole year, and last year, and the year | 
before that. I came here to forget them, to ~ 
be just myself, to rest from their methods, ~ 


atrocious methods, my dear.” 

The idea of this sweet creature, turned 
gray in goodness, being persecuted by two 
hundred women was too astounding for words. 
I merely listened while she went on reproach- 
ing them in strong but vague terms of in- 
dignation. 

“T am going in now to pack. I shall leave 
on the next train!” she assured me. 

She did. An hour later she passed out 
through the lobby, wrapped and veiled like a 
female anathema. 

It turned out that Mrs. Boll had played 
the part of a Lloyd George statesman in the 


largest woman’s club in the South for a num- — 


ber of years. She had not only been an 
opportunist in the feminine politics which 
governs such an organization, she had been 
an autocrat. She had put things over in 
that club regardless of opposition. She had 
raised her supporters to committees of prom- 
inence, and with even more skill she had 
cast her enemies down. She might never 
have retired to private life and to the prac- 
tice of her own kinder virtues but for the 
fact that she had been defeated by an un- 
expected and perfidious coalition in the last 
election of officers. 


(Changing Inside Scenes 


TILL she had the right conception of a va- 
cation. She went among strangers who 
did not suspect her past or her powers. Here 
she resumed without the handicap of adverse 
comment those virtues and graces of char- 
acter that she had before she became promi- 
nent, effective and ruthless. My idea is that 
a real vacation is a period of 
time in which you may rest 
from what you have been and 
become what you want to be. 
The place to try out the ex- 
periment is among strangers 
who have no footnotes upon 
your former manifestations. 
If you have not been very 
good you might get much 
refreshment by practicing 
goodness for a change. The 
sort of admiration you might 
win would be unusual in your 
case and gratifying. If you 
have been obliged to live up 
to a reputation for piety 
which you did not deserve 
you might relax enough from 
this enforced hypocrisy to 
become an honest self- 
respecting person in the open. 
If you have a reputation for 
wit or learning that is ex- 
hausting to keep up, let go 
your intellectual vanity for a fortnight and 
live like the dull person you know you really 
are. Say nothing bright. Show no learning. 
Nobody will notice the difference. It might 
even be a relief to other people. In any case, 
your withered wits would freshen by the time 
you must return to sparkle at home. 

Something like this is my idea of a vaca- 
tion. It is not so much a matter of changing 
your outside scenes as it is that of changing 
your inside scenes. It can be done at far less 
—. You are not obliged to leave home 
at all. 

You might refresh yourself amazingly by 
choosing a new character réle for yourself 
and living it for a month, as a man swears 
off from tobacco for a certain length of time. 
In this way you might even give everybody 
in the house a rest and change, to say noth- 
ing of the pleasant sensation of being some- 
one else, probably yourself, just a while. 
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As a perspiration deodorant simply 
douse on clear Listerine with a towel or 
washcloth. It evaporates quickly and 
does what you desire. 


LISTERINE 
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—then try 


OU havedoubtless read a great many 
advertisements recommending the 
use of Listerine as a deodorant— 
as, for instance, Listerine for halitosis 
(the medical term for unpleasant breath). 

But do you really appreciate just how 
unusual Listerine’s deodorizing proper- 
ties are? Make this test yourself: 

Rub a bit of fresh onion on your hand. 
Douse on a little Listerine. The onion 
odor immediately disappears. 

It will be a revelation to you. And 
then you will appreciate all the more 
why Listerine enjoys so widespread a 
popularity as a deodorant. 





Maybe you don’t believe this 


it yourself 


Women lately have developed a new 
use for Listerine. They wanted a per- 
spiration deodorant—one absolutely 
safe, non-irritating, and one that would 
not stain garments. 

They found it in Listerine—which is, 
after all, the ideal deodorant. Thou- 
sands of men and women will be grateful 
to us for passing this suggestion along. 
Try Listerine this way some day -when 
you don’t have time for a tub or shower. 
See how clean and refreshed it makes 
you feel.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. 8S. A. * * * * Makers 
also of Listerine Tooth Paste. 


~The safe antiseptic 














Here’s the 
Ironing Set You’ve 
Been Waiting for— 
for Years 


The finest of electric irons—the 
Sunbeam—in a handsome, inde- 
structible steel case! 

The iron that does your work so 
much quicker, easier, better, and a 
permanent place to keep it— iron, 
cord and stand always together, 
always protected against dirt and 
moisture, wear and tear—all your 
ironing things instantly available, 
instantly replaceable without wait- 
ing for the iron to cool! 









The new Sunbeam case is sur- 
prisingly good looking. Finished in 
Delft Blueenamel, edged with gleam- 
ing bands of nickel-plated steel. 
Closed, no one would suspect it con- 
tained an electric iron. Leave it in 
any room, on your dressing table, if 
you like, it’s appropriate wherever 
you please to put it. 

See this new combination at your 
dealer's. You will never again be sat- 
isfied with “‘just an electric iron” 
when you can get the Sunbeam Set at 
$8.50 complete. 


“You Need One Extra Good Iron” 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
5544 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 
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ran a bath, plumped herself into it and 
scoured her face and neck with her wash cloth 
until the skin hurt. Somehow, after that, 
she felt cleaner. 

When she opened her window for the night, 
a shaft of silver moonlight shot into the room. 
She stared at it, fascinated, with rounding 
eyes. She stamped her slippered foot. 

“Oh, I hate you, I hate you!” she stormed. 
Then, after a moment, “Oh, why, oh, why 
does life have to be like that? All the beauti- 
ful things just—just spoiled!” The tears 
welled into her eyes, the tears which she had 
been holding back through all that nightmare 
of a walk across the breadth of town. She 
flung herself passionately upon her bed. She 
lay awake and rigid until the pink mellow- 
ness of dawn blotted out the sham day which 
had been the moon’s. Then Gabriella drew 
a long breath and closed her eyes. She went 
to sleep smiling. Daylight had brought 
common sense to her rescue. After all, she 
had only been kissed. 

Five years are five years, and the memory 
of youth is at best an ephemeral thing. At 
twenty-one Gabriella had forgotten Mr. 
Rackham—whose other name she never had 
learned—as completely as she had forgotten 
the occasion of her first tooth. Psychologists 
tell us that the human mind speedily effaces 
the recollection of things unpleasant, as far 
as conscious memory is concerned. 

She was at her youthful loveliest, poised 
nymphlike upon the threshold of her later 
smashing beauty, when Perry Nicholas came 
back from France. He clapped his eyes upon 
her just once, caught his breath sharply, and 
thereafter was her slave. 


ABRIELLA was delighted. She always 
had liked Perry as a person. Now she 
found herself drawn to him as a personage. 
His sudden attention pleased Gabriella enor- 
mously. Perry could talk a language that 
she could understand, that she loved to un- 
derstand. She thrilled to it. 

She was seen with him more and more. He 
played golf with her, rode with her, took her 
out interminably in his car. The country club 
crowd of Aldervale nodded sagely in compla- 
cent anticipation of the announcement which 
now could be but a matter of days. For her 
part, Gabriella was happier, she was sure, 
than she ever had been in all her life. When 
Perry Nicholas asked her tg marry him she 
was going to say “Yes.” 

Now after his own fashion Perry was 
something of an artist. He knew he was go- 
ing to ask Gabriella to be his wife, and he 
knew that Gabriella knew he was going to, 
and he also knew in his heart how she was 
going to respond. But being an artist he 
could do no less than make his first avowal 
as beautiful, in every way, as it was possible 
for mortal man to do. So he waited. 

He waited, as lovers have waited since 
time began, for a moon-spangled night. It 
was July, softer and lovelier than any June, 
and the moon was near its full. With Ga- 
briella tucked in the car beside him, Perry 
drove out to the point at Marchmont, where 
Long Island Sound lay shimmering and 
sparkling like liquid silver, and there he 
quieted his engine and turned tremulously to 
the business in hand. His fingers closed pos- 
sessively about Gabriella’s. 

“Dear,” he began, and halted as if to find 
words. 
~ Something stirred uneasily within her. The 
something, whatever it was, irritated her. In- 
voluntarily she shrugged her shoulders. 

“Dear,” Perry said softly, “I want all our 
life to be as beautiful as tonight, and I know 
you do too. It seems to me—I don’t know 
just how to put it, though I’ve thought of 
nothing else—it seems as if tonight, this 
moonlight and all that goes with it—ro- 
mance and beauty and mystery and all the 
things like that—ought to be symbolic of 
what our lives must be.” 


GAIN Gabriella’s shoulders twitched. 

She heard herself saying, with a strange, 

flat laugh, “‘I like sunshine pretty well, Perry. 
It’s warm.” 

‘Ah, but the moonlight is more sublime, 
dear.” He raised her hand quickly and 
pressed it fervently with his lips. “Gabri- 
ella,” he whispered, and his lips were close to 
her ear, “‘do I have to say it—or don’t you 
know? I—I’m crazy about you, sweetheart. 
I”’—his whisper became husky—‘“I love 

ou—as no man ever loved a woman before.” 

She felt his right arm stealing about her 
shoulders, and in spite of herself she stiffened 


Moonlight 


(Continued from Page 9) 


at the touch. She was suddenly angry, not 
at him, but at her own queer feelings. Some- 
thing was wrong. She did not know what, 
but it was something. It was as if she were 
two distinct persons, a Gabriella who sat 
there waiting for Perry Nicholas to propose 
and a Gabriella who floated above, looking 
down with the hard eyes of antipathy upon 
what was going on. 


‘toe came to her a hazy feeling—that 
feeling which everyone occasionally expe- 
riences—that she had lived through this very 
same scene before; same place, same man, 
same moon, same circumstances. Then, ab- 
ruptly, she remembered. Not the same man 
or the same place, but the very same moon; 
and as for the arm that was tightening about 
her shoulders—no, this one was Perry’s arm! 
Nevertheless, she shuddered. For a fraction 





of a second, there, she must have slipped back 
somehow into that night of childhood’s hor- 
ror, five years before. 

She said sharply: “Perry, don’t—not 
now.” 

The arm fell. She could feel his startled 
stare. 

“Please,” she amended. “This is the 
wrong time. I—I can’t tell you. I don’t half 
know myself. It’s just a—a feeling. Please 
don’t, Perry.” 

He muttered, ‘What do you mean, a feel- 
ing? You don’t love me, I guess; that’s all.” 
His voice hardened with bitterness. “I 
thought you did.” 

Gabriella pressed the palms of her two 
hands against her eyes, slowly rolling her head 
from side to side. She mumbled, ‘ Maybe 
it’s the moon.” 


“TT COULDN’T be the moon,” he coun- 
tered. “How could it be the moon? 
It’s—you just don’t love me; that’sall. The 
moon! That’s the silliest thing I ever heard.”’ 
She moaned helplessly, “‘Oh, Perry, please! 
You don’t understand.” 

Naturally he did not understand, but be- 
ing a man he said, “I understand more than 
you think.” Then his voice became abject. 
“Don’t you love me the least little bit, Ga- 
briella?” 

She shook her head. “If you’d only wait, 
Perry. Right now—oh, I don’t know! It’s 
all wrong, and I don’t know.” 

He set his teeth. “It isn’t all wrong, and 
if you don’t know, I do. I love you, Gabri- 
ella, and you love me—and you’re going to 
love me right here and now.” 

He flung his two arms about her, caught 
her to him passionately, raised her chin and 
kissed her firmly upon the mouth. He kissed 
her three times. Then he said, “Now!” in a 
half-frightened, half-triumphant voice. 

Gabriella sank back limply against the 
cushions of the seat. Her own voice sounded 
utterly colorless as she said: “I warned you, 
Perry. I can’t hate you, because I know you 
meant well. But I don’t likeit. Idon’t want 
you ever to touch a finger to me again. 
Please take me home.” 

He could only stare, aghast. ‘You don’t 
love me,” he whispered hoarsely after a mo- 
ment. ‘You can’t. And oh, I love you so 
much!” -. 

She raised herself, lifted a warning hand. 
“No more, Perry. We’ve had enough. No; 
I thought I did, but I guess I don’t. If I— 
cared for you, Perry, I’d want you to kiss me, 


wouldn’t I?” Her eyes sought his beseech- 
ingly.. “Wouldn’t I?” she repeated. 

“T guess so,” he grunted. 

“Well, I don’t want you to. I—I hate it. 
Please take me home.” 

To taste the last drop of bitterness he 
asked, “Is that final?” 

“It’s final, Perry. I’m sorry. I’m sorrier 
than you’lleverknow. I—I counted onit too. 
Take me home now, and let’s both forget it.” 

He drove her back in dogged silence, a si- 
lence relieved only by a single hopeless effort 
to start a conversation about art. Of course 
he never understood. Neither did Gabri- 
ella—quite—except’ that that night, before 
she cried herself to sleep, she stood in the win- 
dow of her bedroom and peered at the moon 
with narrowed, suspicious eyes. 

Two long years later it came to her with a 
flash of sudden revelation that providence 
must be using her for the butt of a ghastly 
and hideous joke. Donald Chester drove her 
out into the moonlight and parked his car 
upon a Westchester hilltop overlooking the 
distant and misty sound. Up to that instant 
she had liked him, had even dreamed dreams 
about him and built air castles. He was by 
far the most attractive, most thoroughly com- 
panionable man she had ever known, and she 
wanted very much to be able to care for him 
as she well knew he cared for her. 


E KILLED the engine, and some instinct 

told Gabriella what was coming. In- 
voluntarily she braced herself. Against her 
will she shot a swift glance of appeal at the 
cold, impassive face of the unwinking moon. 
Chester said not a word, but took her sud- 
denly into his arms. Now his voice burred 
coaxingly in her ear. Again she was two 
Gabriellas. But this time the one Gabriella 
heard the other snarl, “‘Oh, stop it! Stop it! 
For heaven’s sake, let me alone!” c 

“But, dearest heart,” she heard him pro- 
test in amazement, “don’t you understand? 
I love you, dear. What’s come over you?” 

The coarse, cruel words of that night seven 
years gone flashed inconsequentially into her 
brain. ‘What’s eating you?” the creature 
had demanded. “Give us a kiss, or papa 
spank.” 

A cold shiver seemed to run through her. 
“Take me home,” she whimpered miserably. 
“Take me home; that’s all. I’m sorry. I 
didn’t want it to come out like this. No, 
I don’t love you. I—I can’t. I never will. 
I hate you—all of you.” 

No one, least of all Chester himself, ever 
understood how Gabriella was shaken by this 
episode. But she knew. She knew that a 
hoodoo sat upon her back, a hoodoo in the 
shape of a girlhood’s long-forgotten experi- 
ence which somehow, by some evil sorcery, 
made her recoil with repugnance at the com- 
bination of a man and moonlight. She fought 
against this realization, laughed at it, pooh- 
poohed it; but it stuck. 

Gabriella had never particularly liked 
Henry Jones. She tolerated him politely, as 
many others did, but that was all. There 
were times, many times, when she wanted to 
take him by the coat collar and shake him till 
he yelped; for the one human quality which 
exasperated her most was complacency. Be- 
sides, he danced atrociously. 

After the Donald Chester fiasco, neverthe- 
less, she found Henry Jones a comfortable 
person to be with. Where others looked at 
her askance, Henry did not look at her at all. 
As Gabriella herself expressed it, he was so 
agreeably dumb. He asked no unspoken 
questions. When he fell silent, which was 
often, he fell into the silence of mental vacu- 
ity. How could it be anything else? 


CCASIONALLY, now, she went driving 

with him in the evening. He drove at a 
moderate rate of speed, and always carefully. 
He spoke infrequently, and did not seem to 
mind—or, indeed, to realize—that her own 
sallies of conversation were few and far be- 
tween. Henry Jones might well have been 
Gabriella’s paid chauffeur, a kindly and 
thoughtful chauffeur with an immense capac- 
ity for self-effacement. 

One evening she was driving with him so 
when a soft, pinkish radiance spread slowly 
along the eastern horizon. Gabriella smiled 
to herself. Here the moon was rising, the 
very same moon which had proved her undo- 
ing with two fine men whom she had liked, 
and now it was to catch her in the company of 
the greatest boob in captivity. As the golden 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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Always use enough Rinso to get big lasting 
suds after the clothes are in. 


Keep your energy and freshness 
for your children + : 








Washday -need not tire you out ” RINSO gives you the cleanest 


wash in the quickest, easiest way 7” 


No more hard rubbing 











THE end of washday—and yet you feel fresh 
and vigorous! 

Ready for any game active little brains 
suggest—eager to explore the cunning re- 
sources of the new doll house—glad to read 
over and over the adventures of Mother 
Goose to tiny listeners. 

You have kept your energy because you 
have been spared the hardest work of wash- 
day—the hard constant rubbing. 

ONLY a new kind of soap and a really 
modern soap could do this for you—and 
this is just what Rinso is—+the new laundry 
soap that meets the needs of the modern housewife. 

Everything about Rinso is modern—even 

its form is new—fine, creamy white granules 


that dissolve quickly and completely in hot 
water. You get a rich soapy solution with 
more cleansing power than bar soap—and so 
much quicker and easier to use. 


You use this soapy solution in your tubs, 
boiler, washing-machine. The water gets 
soapy all through—an even, rich soapiness 
that goes into every fiber of your clothes 
and gently soaks dirt out. Even ground-in 
dirt needs only a light rubbing. 

And then the rinsing is so easy and so 
thorough—no bits of soap left to ruin 
clothes under the iron—no soil left to make 
them look dingy—and, of course, no harm- 
ful rubbing at any time. 


YOUR clothes are spotless, and you have 
helped prolong their wearing qualities—you 
have saved time, strength, and labor. 

Rinso takes the place of any other laundry 


More than a million packages used every week! 


soap or soaps you may now be using. It is 
a complete soap in itself—it does the whole 
wash, whatever your washing methods may 
be. You need no other soap with it. 

Everywhere the progressive American. 
woman is using this labor-saving soap. Al- 
ready more than a million packages are used 
every week. : 

Rinso is made’ by the makers of Lux. 
Every grocer has it—in regular size and the 
big new package. Get it today for your next 
wash. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





Manufacturers of Famous Fabrics recommend 
Rinso for washing their products— 
Van Heusen Collars »Wamsutta Percale Sheets 
Boott Toweling » Fruit of the Loom Fabrics 





















WESSON Otis choice salad oil—light in color and 
most delicate in flavor. Use it in salad dressings 
but use it, too, for shortening and frying. Wesson 
Oil is nothing but pure, rich fat. It is.'the most 
delicious, wholesome frying fat you can ‘im- 
agine. For making cake or shortening biscuit or 
pastry add a little salt and then use Wesson Oil 
just as you would use melted butter—only a bit 
less because Wesson Oil is richer than butter— 
and see if your best recipe doesn’t turn out better 
than ever, in spite of the fact that it costs less. 
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— and 


Cooking 


You'll never know 


how good things can taste 
until you cook with a fat 
that is itself 
50 good to eat 


wha 





A Shortcake Suggestion—Mix and sift 2 cups of 
flour, 4 teaspoons of baking-powder, ¥2 teaspoon of salt 
and 1 tablespoon of sugar. Make a depression in the 
flour, pour in % cup of Wesson Oil and mix with the 
finger tips or with two knives. Gradually add enough 
milk (%2 to % cup) to make a soft dough. Toss the 
dough on a well floured board and pat or roll lightly 
to half-inch thickness. Bake in sheets for a large short 
cake or cut with a biscuit cutter for “individuals.” Bake 
in a hot oven about 15 minutes. When done, split in 
two, butter and put well sweetened fruit between the 
layers and on top. Serve with cream. Any fresh 
berries, peaches, oranges or stewed fruit may be used. 
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disk slid into sight above the edge of the dis- 
tant hills a sudden, impish thought flitted 
through her brain. What did Henry Jones 
matter to her? What did any man matter? 
If she could not dissect her own nature, she at 
least could have the pleasure of dissecting the 
nature of male-kind. 

How—the thought tempted her—how 
would Henry act or react under the same 
conditions which had inspired her former 
suitors to such sudden ardor? 

She grinned mischievously and said, “Take 
the next road to the left, Henry. There’s a 
peachy hill about two miles back where we 
can stop and watch the moon.” 

At the fork he obediently turned the car, 
and presently at Gabriella’s direction they 
pulled to the side of the road at the precise 
spot where Donald Chester had tried to pro- 
pose to her. She looked about her calmly. 
Not a twinge did she feel, nor a regret; only 
a sardonic curiosity as to what Henry Jones, 
if he were moved at all by the spell of the 
moonlight, might do or say. 

Henry said, “It’s warm when you stop 
the car, isn’t it? They make ’em now with 
ventilators for your feet. This one’s an old 
model.” 


ABRIELLA said, “Look at that moon, 

Henry. Do you realize that if we were 

sitting at the seashore we could follow its 
path straight across to Spain?’’ 

“No, you couldn’t,” said Henry. “By the 
time you got a ways out the moon would be 
setting, and you’d be heading back to the 
good old U. S. A.” 

Gabriella snickered. ‘ You’re about as ro- 
mantic as a shoe tree,”’ she informed him. 

“Don’t you laugh at shoe trees, Gabriella. 
How do you think they got the name, trees? 
I’ve often wondered about that. Do you 
think the old boys used to plant trees in their 
boots, or something of that sort?” 

Gabriella peered at him, a faint puzzled 
crease between her brows. 

“They say there’s romance in everything,” 
he went on, as if to justify himself. ‘I don’t 
see why there isn’t romance in shoe trees 
then. Same as in oak trees or pine trees or 
coat trees. Different kind of romance, that’s 
all. It’s how you look at it.” 

Gabriella said, ‘ You’re the last man I’d 
think of as a romanticist, Henry.” 

“T’m not,” he said curtly. “I’m simply 
sentimental, like all fat men. Being senti- 
mental isn’t being romantic. There’s all the 
difference in the world—same difference as 
there is between riding a trolley car and rid- 
inga horse. Ican’t ridea horse. I either fall 
off, or if I’m lucky enough to stay on I look as 
if I ought to fall off. No; my brand of ro- 
mance is just sentimentality.” 

Again Gabriella peered at him with that 
same puzzled inquiry. She asked, “If 
you’re sentimental, why doesn’t the moon 
make you spout poetry, then?” 

“Tt used to when I was a kid,” he answered 
simply. ‘But one moonlight night—gosh, it 
must have been peaceful and heavenly up 
there in the blue sky!—I got stuck in a shell 
hole outside our barbed wire, and the things 
I had to see sort of spoiled the moon for me— 
for life, I guess.” He laughed nervously. 
“Now I always connect the moon with—well, 
with things people don’t like to talk about.” 


H!” SAID Gabriella. For no particu- 

lar reason she felt suddenly ashamed of 
herself. ‘I didn’t know you were in the war,” 
she told him humbly. 

““What does it matter?” he asked. ‘The 
war’s out of style, like red kid pumps.” 

She laughed in spite of herself and said she 
never knew before that he was a philosopher. 

“ Neither did I.” 

“But youare. You’re—you’re interesting.” 
Her own words startled her. She could feel 
herself flushing. She had not meant to be 
patronizing. 

But Henry Jones was not offended. “If 
that’s true,’”’ he said with a twisted smile, 
“it’s a whole lot more of a surprise to me, Ga- 
briella, than it is to you.” 

That remark rattled her. She asked him 
what he meant. 

He chuckled. ‘Here we sit,’’ he observed, 
“the village belle and the village dumb-bell. 
The only thing is,” he added with a laugh, 

“there are certain advantages in being a 
boob. Nobody takes you seriously. That’s a 
big advantage, if you stop to think about it.” 

Said Gabriella in a sort of panic, “Stop 
talking like that, Henry. I take you seri- 
ously, don’t 1?” 


eMoonlight 


(Continued from Page 68) 


“Tf that’s an honest question,” he coun- 
tered, ‘the answer is—no, you don’t. If you 
did you wouldn’t be sitting here with me.” 

“Why not? I don’t understand.” 

“Never mind why not, young woman.’ 
She shot a quick glance at him. His voice 
had sounded so oddly grim. 

Gabriella was piqued. “Tell me why not,” 
she insisted. 

He shook his head. 

“But, Henry, if I didn’t take you seriously 
before, it was because I didn’t know you. I 
just—well, I didn’t know you, that’s all. 
Please believe me when I tell you that I take 
you seriously now.” 

“Then we'd better roll along toward home,” 
was all he said. 

Gabriella frowned. 
stated. 

Henry Jones pressed the starter button 
and the motor leaped to life. He threw the 
car into gear, eased in the clutch. 

“Where are we going?” Gabriella de- 
manded. 

“To get an ice-cream soda,” said he. “‘Any- 
where where there are lights and people.” 

Gabriella clutched at his arm. “Henry! 
What’s the matter? Tell me. You must.” 

Still he shook his head, mumbling some- 
thing under his breath about people and 
lights. Presently he said, “How about Con- 
mo a They have good ice cream there, and 
tables.” 


“T like it here,” she 


ONANT?’S was an ice-cream parlor of the 

new order, an old-time saloon transmog- 
rified into a sanctuary of white and gold, a 
sanctuary frescoed with sweets and studded 
with tiny glass-topped tables. As Gabriella 
and Henry crowded their way in, a phono- 
graph greeted them with a burst of jazz. In 
the back of the place a dozen couples, boys in 
white flannels and girls in gay sweaters, were 
dancing busily. A high-school girl in a ruf- 
fled white apron took Henry’s order. 

Then he smiled across the table .at .Ga- 
briella and said, “This isn’t very romantic, 
is it?” 

She laughed. “No.” 

“If you can take me seriously here,” he 
continued, ‘‘I guess you could take me seri- 
ously anywhere, couldn’t you?” 

“T guess so, Henry.” 

“No moon to ball you up or anything like 
that,” he said. ‘I haven’t got much use for 
the moon, Gabriella. Only thing I can see is 
that it makes it hard to drive a car. Throws 
black shadows that look like people in the 
road.” 

“Henry,” said Gabriella, leaning forward, 
“now will you tell me why you wouldn’t stay 
up there on the hill?” 

This time his smile was wistful. “Please 
stop taking me seriously,” he begged. 

“But, Henry, I want to.” 














Suddenly he leaned forward too. ‘Would 
you want to,” he asked, “if you thought I 
wanted you to—very much?” 

“Why—why, of course.” 


Ht, LAUGHED, not quite steadily. “All 
right,”’ he muttered. “We're off. Only 
please remember that I picked this place, 
Leag you can stop me like that,” he snapped 

his fingers, “instead of the top of that hill, 
where every Tom, Dick and Harry for the 
last two hundred years has said his little say.” 
Gabriella’s eyes were widening. He said 
evenly: “Four years ago I fell in love with 
you. I’ve been in love with you ever since. 
That’s why I don’t want you to take me seri- 
ously. You can forget it now, if you like. I'll 


never speak of it again.’ 


Gabriella’s thoiights were rioting in a mud- 
dled whirl. She wanted to say something. 
She knew she ought to say something. But 
she could think of nothing to say 

Henry Jones said: ‘‘ You think 1 I’ma boob. 
Every! ‘thinks I’m a boob. Well, maybe 
I am. re there’s smoke, there’s fire. 
Just the same, even if I am too fussed to talk 
about it, I'll bet I spend more hours a week 
studying history and literature and things 
like that than any representative of the cock- 
tail gang in Aldervale. You'll laugh, Gabri- 
ella; but just on account of you, I’ve been 
putting in four hours a week for the last two 
years on the history of music, and about har- 
monics and things like that.” 


MIRACULOUS softness was drifting into 
Gabriella’s round eyes. “I—I won’t 
laugh,” she was able to stammer. 

“T knew you wouldn’t,” said Henry. He 
sat upright in his chair and tried to smile. 
“Well, I suppose I’ve spilled the beans. But 
it had to come out, sooner or later. After all, 
you’re the woman I love, and I’m a man.” 

Gabriella stared at him. Something, some- 
thing intangible, seemed to have cleared 
away before her eyes. Yes, he was a man, 
this Henry Jones whom she never had met 
until tonight. Stocky he might be, shorter 
in height than the average; clumsy, perhaps, 
if one measured men in this world of men by 
their ability to handle teacups or to dance. 
But his face was not round. It was square. 
And his eyes—why had she never noticed 
them before?—his eyes were piercing and 
- and clear, understanding and fine—and 

ear. 

A lump was catching in Gabriella’s throat. 
It made her want tocry. She knew she must 
be very red. She whispered, “Pay the check, 
Henry. Let’s get out.” 

Now his was the turn to stare. But he 
obeyed. 

Seated once more in the car, shivering a 
little; though she knew it was not cold, Ga- 
briella turned to him timorously. “I want 
you to do something funny,” she informed 
him. “Please drive me out to the point at 
Marchmont.” 

Again he obeyed; drove her out to the very 
tip of. the point, stopped the car and killed 
the engine. At their feet the glossy gray 
mirror of the sound rose and fell in undulating 
glints of silver light. Overhead, clear and 
white in an indigo sky, hung the moon. 

Gabriella coughed nervously. Then, and 
her voice sounded strangely timid, she asked, 
“Do you really think you love me, Henry? % 

He did not turn his head, but sat looking 
straight before him. He muttered, “T have 
loved you since four years ago.” 

Said she, “‘Then please help me, Henry.” 

Now he turned, faced her. “What do you 
want me to do?” 


AD he been an inch farther away he could 

not have heard her reply. She gave it 
in a whisper, so faintly that it was almost a 
nothingness. ‘I want you to try to kiss me,” 
was what Gabriella said. 

For a long moment Henry Jones stared at 
her blankly. Then, for the third time, he 
obeyed. 

And suddenly, so suddenly that it startled 
him, Gabriella, the Gabriella whom he had 
worshiped at a distance for four long years, 
was clinging close to him as a little girl might 
cling, clinging to his lapels with clutching, 
passionate fingers and sobbing tumultuously, 
with her face pressed tight against the shoul- 
der of his coat. 

Presently, sniffing and gulping and laugh- 
ing excitedly all at once, she lifted her face, 
and the tears in her eyes shone in the moon- 
light like stars. “Oh, thank God!” she 
breathed contentedly. Then, “Henry, will 
you marry me tomorrow? I’ve been—so 
miserable—so long 

He answered of and she said, “Oh, you 
dear!” She closed her eyes peacefully and 
drooped back against his arm. But after a 
moment she looked up at him again. “Isn’t 
the moonlight perfectly adorable?” she whis- 
pered. “I never knew it could be so heav- 
enly.” 

af didn: t eae said Henry Jone. 

When Esther Benlar, repeesentative ex- 
traordinary of the wolf pack of Aldervale, 
called upon Mrs. Jones, nt away with 
the compressed ra which indicate annoy- 
ance. To the hungry she flung the informa- 
tion that in her opinion Gabriella was just a 
fool. 





Will It Wash? 


If you have any doubts write to 


MarcaretT Lewis 


(}= of the foremost laundering 
experts in this country—an in- 
structor in a famous university—and 
the head of our own laundering de- 
partment, will answer any question 
on laundering. Write fully to Mrs. 
Margaret Lewis, Laundering Depart- 
ment, Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. Senda sample, if possible; if not, 
tell herthename and color of the fabric. 


Knitted Sports Dress 


“My knitted sports dress looks a little 
the worse for wear. How can I wash it 
without having it pull out of shape?” 
J. D., Chicago, IIl. 


Gar sorry you didn’t tell me the 
color of your sports dress, and 
whether it is silk or wool. Try an in- 
conspicuous place in your dress in 
lukewarm water. If the color does 
not bleed it is safe to wash it. Remove 
the buttons—if they are. wooden, 
they might stain the garment. Now 
lay your dress flat and measure it 
carefully. Whip up a good suds with 
about two tablespoonfuls of Lux in 
hot water. Add cold water till the 
suds are lukewarm. Squeeze the suds 
through the dress, trying not to lift it, 
for the very weight of the wet material 
is likely to stretch the garment. 
Rubbing causes woolen fibers to inter- 
lock and increases shrinkage. Rinse 
in three lukewarm waters; squeeze 
the water out, or run the dress through 
a loose wringer. Don’t hang it to 
dry. Lay it on old bath towels to 
dry, patting it into shape, stretching 
to proper measurements, if necessar'y. 


The New Silk Scarf 


“TI have a long silk scarf, and the first 
day I wore it, an automobile splashed 
mud on it. Please tell me how to wash 
it without ruining it.” Mrs. C. B. W., 
Des Moines, Ia. 


| yer off any dry mud, using a 
soft cloth as a brush. Dissolve 
one or two teaspoonfuls of Lux in hot 
water. Add cold water till the suds 
are lukewarm. If the color seems 
doubtful, reduce the heat of water to 
almost cold water. The quicker you 
wash your scarf, the better your re- 
sults will be. Squeeze the suds gently 
through the mud spots, taking care 
not to rub the scarf. Rinse thor- 
oughly in lukewarm water. Be sure 
you squeeze the water out—don’t 
wring it! To dry, spread your scarf 
between old bath towels. While it is 
still damp, press with a warm iron. If 
you follow these directions carefully, 
your scarf should come out like new. 
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COURSE you believe that you 
can write moving-picture scenarios. 
Everyone does. There is prob- 
ably no person in the world with an 
ounce of imagination who does not 
A] think that he is capable of creating 
f}| at least one good story, whether it 

§] be in the form of an after-dinner 
speech, a play, a short story, a poem, a scenario, or. 
what not. There is something peculiarly alluring 
about the desire to create motion pictures, largely, 
I fancy, because most of us dream our daydreams in 
the form of pictures, and because those daydreams 
of ours, where we see ourselves as hero or heroine, 
are made more vivid by the movies we see. Where- 
upon we see ourselves and our friends in a movie— 
and there you are! ‘‘Wouldn’t that make a great 
film?’’ we ask ourselves and our friends. ‘‘Sure!”’ 
is the reply ourselves and our friends return. 
‘‘Surely not !’’ would be nearer the truth. 

I can remember early attempts after hours spent 
in the only cinema palace of a New England small 
town. My youthful dramas were vaguely associated 
with Indians. They usually followed the prescribed 
manner of printed ‘‘specimen scenarios.” They 
were written when I should have been playing base- 
ball, and sent, as a rule, to the old Essanay Com- 
pany or to Pathé. Alas! They returned; but in 
those early days attempts such as these were occa- 
sionally successful. Since then times have changed. 

Across my desk have come letters from Ireland, 
from India, from remote parts of the United States, 





























JACKIE COOGAN, IN ‘‘A BOY OF FLANDERS” 


for anyone without practical experience to under. 
stand the technic of putting a story into shape for 
the screen. 

There are usually two steps in this process, re. 
writing the selected story into what is known asa 
“working synopsis,”’ and the true continuity, with 
scene structure and tentative titles. 

Each story chosen presents a new problem. Cer. 
tain directors and stars have clauses in their con. 
tracts which allow them to refuse to make a film in 
which they do not thoroughly believe. 

In some cases, as with Cruze, Lubitsch, the De 
Milles, Griffith and a few others, the director is the 
star, and the story becomes even more important, 
After the director has approved a story, his methods 
of working it out differ widely. Several directors 
prefer to work from the actual novel or short story, 
with their own penciled notes along the side, 
Griffith builds his story as it progresses. In America, 
for example, he has constantly changed the original 
Robert W. Chambers script and, even since its first 
showing in New York, has rearranged and even 
retaken scenes in the second part. Other directors, 
however, work from a highly detailed, almost blue- 
printed continuity. They must know every inch of 
the way before they begin. Charles Chaplin works 
months on his own stories before he actually starts 
filming them, but chiefly the work is in his own 
mind. He tries them on his friends, on persons he 
meets, drawing from them whatever reactions and 











ideas they are willing to give him—and they are 











saying, ‘‘ Kindly tell me where I can submit an orig- 
inal scenario for the movies?” or ‘‘ Where can I learn 
to write scenarios?”’ To the offices of editorial 
heads of the great motion-picture companies come 
thousands of scenarios from amateurs each year, 
and these thousands of manuscripts are returned; 
for they are, practically without exception, worth- 
less. ‘‘Where can I submit an original scenario for 
the movies?”’ Anywhere—but it will do you no 
good unless you are a trained writer, and very few 
original stories even by our best writers are being 
used. ‘‘Where can I learn’ to write scenarios?’’ 
There are only two ways in my opinion. 

Learn to be a good writer of short stories, plays 
or novels, or go into the practical end of the motion 
pictures, where, if you have a natural aptitude, you 
may absorb enough of the complicated technic to 
become a good continuity writer. 

With a realization of the urge which drives on the movie 
goer to put his dreams upon paper and sell them, I have 
talked recently to various editors and writers of the films—to 
June Mathis and to Forrest Halsey, two successful continuity 
writers, and to editorial heads, such as Pearl Keating, of 
Warner Brothers; Ralph Block, of Famous Players-Lasky; 
and Colonel Jasper Brady, of Metro. Their opinions differ 
in only a slight degree, and the upshot of them is that there 
is no place for the amateur in the field of scenario writing. 


An Appeal With Each Manuscript 


NECDOTE after anecdote could be told of these ama- 
teurs and their product. Colonel Brady was recently 
forced to call a policeman to have removed from his office a 
maniac who insisted that he had a great idea and was deter- 
mined to see it presented on the screen. 

A gentleman recently sent me a fifty-page manuscript 
which he claimed would make us both wealthy if only I would 
place it. This gentleman has followed his manuscript with 
letter after letter, and is now convinced that I have stolen his 
idea. Society women use every sort of influence to gain a 
hearing with motion-picture editors, bringing with them 
stories which they have created or have read, and which their 
imagination demands to see presented on the screen. 

Some offices receive these manuscripts of yours and mine 
with more tenderness than others. Though the heart is 
kinder, the result is the same. 

Often the letters which accompany them are sincere and 
touching. They make a strong appeal to the emotions. One 
may be from a Western farmer’s wife whose imagination has 
been working overtime, who sees sudden release from house- 
hold drudgery in tapping the fabulous movie millions by 
the use of it own brain, who really believes in herself. An- 
other may be from a wistful floorwalker in a great depart- 
ment store, with a pompous demeanor by day, and an invalid 
mother and his dreams to which to return after the day’s 
work. 

Why are these original manuscripts not suitable, you ask? 
Why can’t this moving-picture technic be mastered outside 
the studio, as in the case of the short story and, occasion- 
ally, the drama? 

is the first place, most of the scenarios submitted are far 
from original; not that, in most cases, their authors have 
consciously stolen either situation or plot. Most of them 
would be shocked indeed if you were to point out that this 
scene or that character was derived from this or that movie. 


The Amateur 
eycenario Writer 


By JOHN FARRAR 


Yet, here, the subconscious mind has been at work, and 
without knowing it the amateur mixes in idea after idea from 
various motion pictures he has seen with what is usually his 
own life story. Books you read are also the sources of your 
plot ideas. One editor told me that a score of stories derived 
from popular novels always arrive a year or so after the pub- 
lication of those novels. This was particularly true of Mary 
Roberts Rinehart’s The Breaking Point, and, of course, 
The Sheik. 

There are no really new plots. A good story is always 
simply a rearrangement of old situations; but you can easily 
see that it is far safer to secure such a rearrangement from a 
trusted and known source than from a stranger. In connec- 
tion with this statement, Colonel Brady retells the old anec- 
dote about the man who whistled a tune to a group of his 
friends. ‘It’s great,”’ said they. ‘‘It will make us all a million 
dollars.’”” Whereupon they paid his expenses to New York, 
where he rushed to a music publisher. ‘I’ve got a great 
tune,’’ he shouted. ‘‘Let’s hear it,” said the blasé publisher. 
The enthusiast complied. ‘‘ Yes; that’s a great tune,” agreed 
the publisher. ‘‘ But it’s the Marseillaise.” 

Another reason why the amateur scenario is not accepted 
is that the great competition among rival motion-picture 
companies, and the huge sums of money that can be lost in a 
film failure, make it essential to start out with a name that 
the public knows. A few years ago authors were loudly pro- 
testing that producers did not give them enough credit; now 
they are often protesting that they are given too much credit 
on a story that resembles their own in very few details. 
Take, however, a novel like So Big, like Babbitt, like 
Cytherea; or a play like Secrets or Beau Brummel; or a 
name like Zane Grey's or Booth Tarkington’s—all of them 
furnish a clew by which a large number of people, who may 
not have read the story but have at least heard of it, gain 
some idea of the type of entertainment it will afford on the 
screen. 

I can hear someone asking: ‘‘Then, why do they change 
titles?’’ Producers are trying now to change titles as seldom 
as possible, and are even buying novels and short stories 

ahead of magazine and book publication, so that titles may 
be uniform in serial, book and motion picture. It is very easy 
to see why Male'and Female was a better title for motion- 
picture purposes than Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton, even 
though we may deplore the fact that the taste of the public 
makes this true. 

The other reason why the amateur scenario is not accepted 
is one which I have already given. It is impossible, in these 
days of great complication in the niotion-picture industry, 


* 


always willing. 


What About the Future ? 


ALPH BLOCK, of Famous Players-Lasky, 
pointed out a fact which seems to me interest- 
ing. As our stage plays are getting away from stiff 
technic based on Greek drama, and adopting a 
many-scened, impressionistic style, the way for 
which was prepared for them by the movies, the 
movies are returning to the carefully constructed 
play and are finding it successful. 

You will hear many authors and playwrights who 
have attempted to blend with motion pictures 
belittle them. This, I believe, is largely because 
they have not been willing to work for the pub- 
lic and with directors and stars. They have been 

os snobbish with the movies, which is an impossi- 
bility. You cannot be snobbish when you must appeal to 
the masses. 

Just what screen writing in the future will be is doubtful. 
I have collected many prophecies. One scenario author be- 
lieves the writer of scenarios will come into his own ulti- 
mately and have a firmer place in the scheme of motion 
pictures—the professional writer, he means. An editor tells 
me that more and more the director will evolve his own 
continuities, 

Another editor tells me that a combination of director 
and author, as in the case of Rupert Hughes, is ideal. My 
own opinion is that the best scenario writer often has abil- 
ities to direct, that the best director has abilities to con- 
struct drama, that the best actors probably have a little of 
both, and that the best work will always come when the de- 
ficiencies of one member of this trio are made up by the others. 

So far, however, the original story, even when written by 
our best writers, has not proved itself; for example, neither 
Tarkington nor Blasco Ibafiez has given us original scripts 
which approach the quality of The Four Horsemen, made 
from a novel, or Clarence, made from a play. 

_ This month I have seen only two pictures which really 
impressed me. In Ouida’s story, A Boy of Flanders, Jackie 
Coogan is again the wistful vagabond. This boy’s acting 
improves steadily. His gestures, his mimicry, his essential 
understanding of comedy and pathos improve with each film 
shown. There were many things in earlier pictures which you 
may have found gayer than any incidents in A Boy of Flan- 
ders, but I doubt that Jackie has ever equaled his masquerade 
as a little girl, or his scenes with the great dog that so 
obviously loves him. 

_ The Wanderer of the Wasteland, a new Zane Grey picture, 
is given entirely in color, the “technicolor” process, and is 
amazingly beautiful. It is by far the best color picture yet 
made, and one of the very best Western films I can recall. 
Irvin Willat has preserved the atmosphere of Mr. Grey’s 
story of soul struggle in the great desert. His fight in the 
gold mine is grim. His pursuit by moonlight is thrilling. His 
desert landscapes with reds, soft blues, blowing white sands 
and sun shadows are amazing; but probably nothing in the 
picture will please you quite so much as the close-ups of Miss 
Billie Dove. The colored close-up does not permit a young 
lady to fool her public, and this young lady must be exceed- 
ing young. There is no question that she is lovely. Then 
there are Kathlyn Williams, Jack Holt, Noah Beery—all 
giving good performances. This is the best of the Zane Grey 
pictures so far, and a rare combination of realism, excite- 
ment and beauty. 
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LITTLE SHEILA MATIER was born in Ireland one 
spring not so very long ago. Soon afterward her 
parents set sail for America and settled in Southern 
California. 

Their first discovery on arriving here was that no- 
where in this country could they buy the baby food 
that Sheila had lived on since she was born—the 
only food in fact, that had ever agreed with her 
delicate digestion. 

“We tried one thing after another,” said her father, 
“but without success. Our baby grew thinner every 
day—in fact, she was starving to death. My wife 
was desperate. 

“One day she suddenly remembered that someone 
had mentioned Eagle Brand. She got a can and 
baby enjoyed her first meal for days. We have never 
left off since. 

“‘Now, at six months, Sheila weighs over sixteen 
pounds and is as happy and 
















































SHEILA MATIER, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh A. Matier, 616 North 
Columbia Avenue, Glendale, California 


Every year Eagle Brand literally saves the lives of 
hundreds of babies. in countless instances it has 
helped to build up sickly, delicate babies into stur- 
dy, healthy children. 

Eagle Brand agrees with most babies because it is 
exceptionally digestible. It is made of pure cow’s 
milk and cane sugar—nothing else—combined by a 
special condensing process. This process breaks down 
the hard casein of the cow’s milk, which is the in- 
digestible part, and makes a food that even the most 
delicate baby stomach can absorb. Eagle 
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pretty a baby as anyone could 
find.” 


The change in Sheila’s health 
has been truly remarkable. In 
England she was in the care of 
two nurses and the doctor vis- 
ited her every day. Since she 
started on Eagle Brand she has 
thrived wonderfully. A nurse 
from a Maternity Hospital re- 
cently examined her and pro- 
nounced her one of the best 
nourished children she had ever 
seen. 

“Our friends— good Califor- 
nians all—give the credit to the 
climate,” writes Mr. Matier, 
“but Sheila’s motherand I know 
better. But for Eagle Brand our 

baby would have starved.” 
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Brand contains all the food elements need- 
ed for vigorous growth, and has the nec- 
essary vitamin content too. Sealed in 
sterilized airtight containers, it is kept free 
from harmful contamination. 

Ordinarily nothing is better for a baby 
than mother’s milk. But if you cannot 
nurse your baby, or if he is not thriving 
on his present food, put him on Eagle 
Brand at once. Don’t waste precious 
time experimenting. You can’t begin too 
soon with this food —tried and proved by 
mothers and doctors for 67 years. 

No matter where you go, Eagle Brand 
is available. Always absolutely uniform. 
The Borden Company, 142 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
















Bordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 








Also makers of Borden’s 
EVAPORATED MILK 
MALTED MILK 
CONFECTIONERY \, 

















If you want help in solving the problems 
of feeding and caring for your baby, 
send for ‘‘Baby’s Welfare,’’ written by 
a physician for young mothers. It is free. 
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Brush downward over the upper . 
teeth and gums. For the lower teeth 
ard. Always 
gums. 


and gums, brush u: 
brush away from t 









THE FOUR BEST TIMES 
TO BRUSH YOUR TEETH 


Brush your teeth when you 
get out of bed in the morn- 
ing, after lunch at noon, 
after dinner in the evening, 
and before you go to bed. If 
you are away from home at 
noon, have a second brush 
at your place of business. 


hat MEDIUM 


SEALE IN US PAT OFF. Des aan 


You know that when they ache. 
When you have a toothache, the dam- 
age is done. Nothing remains but to 
have a dentist fill your tooth or pull 
it out. The real danger began long be- 
fore you had that toothache. It began 
when the tartar germ first attacked 
your tooth. 

Tartar is a hard, rough substance. 

It attacks the enamel of your teeth. It 
infects your gums. It forms on your 
teeth when you least expect it. The 
four most dangerous times are in the 
morning when you get out of bed, after 
noon-time lunch, after supper or din- 
ner in the evening, and before you go 
to bed. 

Those are the four best times to 
brush your teeth. Use a Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. It is scientifically design- 
ed to clean out-of-the-way places and 
prevent tartar from forming there. The 
wide-set, saw-tooth-pointed bristles 
reach all teeth and the crevices between 
them. The large end tuft cleans the 
backs of all teeth, and all surfaces of 
the rearmost molars. Be sure to brush 
well. Night and morning use a good 
dentifrice. Always use plenty of water. 
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Four dangerous hours in a tooth’s day 


bey teeth can make you suffer. 


Above all, be sure your tooth brush 
cleans all teeth. The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
does so. 


To keep teeth beautiful 
See that the name Prophylactic, is on the 


handle of your tooth brush. Brush 
your teeth as shown in the photographs 
on this page, and they will be clean 
and beautiful. Remember that A Clean 
Tooth Never Decays. 

Sold by all dealers in the United 
States, Canada, and all over the world 
in the sanitary yellow box. Three sizes 
— Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Small 
Size, especially suitable for boys and 
girls, 35c; and Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 
25c — are made in three different tex- 
tures of bristles— hard, medium, and 
soft. Send for “Tooth Truths,” our 
interesting booklet on thecare of teeth. 
Florence Manufacturing Company, 
Florence, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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The Pro-phy-lac-tic is curved to fit, 
It reaches all teeth and the crevices 
between them. 





The large end tuft of the Pro-phy- 
ac-tic reaches and cleans the backs 
of the back teeth at the same time 
the serrated bristles clean the crev- 
ices between the teeth. 


rophuplactic 


Tooth Brush 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in 
an American factory, by American workers, 
of the best bristles obtainable. Bristles are 
fastened in the handle by metal anchors. 
Every Pro-phy-lac-tic is fully guaranteed, If 
a h does not give you the service you 
think it should, return it dnd it will’ be 
replaced. 





ALWAYS SOLD IN THE YELLOW BOX 


© 1924, F.M. Co. 


“A CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS” 
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(harley Ross, the Unforgotten Lost Boy 


one of the abductors. The writing was quite 
plainly in a disguised hand, with bad spelling 
and ignorance of the uses of the English 
language feigned. Yet with this feigned un- 
familiarity with writing and the conveyance 
of thought, every one of the letters showed a 
subtle, shrewd and calculating mind, always 
able to state with conciseness and lucidity the 
idea desired. This first letter was dated 
Philadelphia, July 3, and read as follows: 


\[fr. Ross: be not uneasy yu son Cherley 
Bruster be all writ we’s got him and no powers 
on earth can deliver out of our hand. You will 
have to pay us before you git him from us, and 
pay us a big cent to. if yu put the cops hunting 
for him yu is only defeating yu own end. we is 
got him put so no living power gets him from us 
a live. if any aproch is maid to his hidin place 
tha is the signil for his instant annihilation. if 
you regard his lif puts no one to search for him 
yu money can fetch him out alive and no other 
existin powers. dont deceive yuself and think 
the detectives ca git him from us for that is 
imposebel. you here from us in a few days. 


On the sixth of July the abductors made 
good their promise of the first letter, in 
which they said that Ross would soon hear 
from them again. ‘This second letter re- 
minded the father that no reward, of what- 
ever sum, would bring back the child, and 
that they set God, man and the devil at de- 
fiance to get the child out of their hands. 
Only one thing would bring Charley Ross 
home, the payment of a ransom of twenty 
thousand dollars. When Mr. Ross was ready 
to pay it, he could advertise in the Ledger 
personals, “Ros, we be ready to negociate.” 

At the advice of his counsel, who told him 
that threats of the letters would never be 
carried out, the only object of the abductors 
being money, and. that when they found 
there was no money 
to be had they would 


(Continued from Page 7) 


authorities had for believing that the author 
of these anonymous communications was one 
of the conspirators. The writer of the letters 
left no doubt in any reasonable mind that he 
was one of those who had taken Charley and 
that he now knew where the child was con- 
cealed, for with his usual astuteness he tells 
the father certain facts and incidents which 
were convincing in their nature. 


The First Futile Trip 


FTER a number of exchanges, the ab- 
ductors directed Ross to put the money 
in a white satchel, strongly bound, and take 
the midnight train on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for New York. There he was to take the 
Cortlandt or Desbrosses Street ferry and go 
to the New York Central station at Forty- 
second Street and take the 7 a.m. train for 
Albany. During all this long trip Ross was 
to stand on the platform of the rear car, 
ready at a moment’s notice to drop the 
satchel. The signal, if it was dark, would be 
a man with a torch in one hand and a white 
flag in the other; if it was light, the man 
would have the flag in one hand and ring a 
bell with the other. He might see the signal 
shortly after leaving Philadelphia, or he 
might have to travel to Albany. 

At the advice of his counsel, a group of 
very prominent citizens, among them such 
men as George H. Harrison, John C. Bullitt, 
and William McKean, editor of the Ledger, 
Ross did not risk twenty thousand dollars in 
the manner prescribed by the abductors, but 
put into the satchel a letter in which he 
asked for a simultaneous exchange of the 
money for the boy, and in the meantime for 
a less public means of communication. With 
the satchel in hand Ross stood swaying on 


_the rear platform of the last car from Phila- 


delphia to New York, and again from New 
York to Albany. But nosi peared and, 
almost broken in health after his terrible ex- . 


perience, Ross returned to Philadelphia. 

There he received a letter from the crim- 
inals saying that they had not carried out 
their part of the bargain because of a report, 
seen in the papers, that he had gone that day 
to Pottsville to investigate the story of a 
child that had been found. They now di- 
rected Ross to have thé money ready at his 
office. Ross replied that he would consent to 
nothing save a simultaneous exchange. The 
kidnapers answered that they would not 
agree to such an exchange, and reiterated 
their threats to kill the boy if the ransom was 
not forthcoming and according to. their 
terms. Henceforth Ross is to direct his com- 
munications through the personals of the 
New York Herald. From this the inference 
was drawn that the thieves were leaving 
Philadelphia for New York. This letter was 
under date of August 4. 

It was now more than a month since 
Charley had been abducted, but still the 
perpetrators of the outrage had not been 
apprehended, nor had the boy been discov- 
ered. Whichever way the authorities turned, 
they had been baffled by these astute and 
calculating criminals who left not a vestige 
of a trail behind them; even the horse and 
the wagon in which they had taken the boys 
having vanished out of sight. 


The First (lew 


UT the clew to the real abductors was 
soon to be found. A man came to one 

of the police captains of New York and said 
that sometime before he had been asked to 
join in a plan to kid- 

nap one of the Van- 





turn the boy loose on 
the streets, Mr. Ross 
answered in the 
Ledger of July 7, as 
the anonymous ab- 
ductors had directed. 


Vain Hope 


N THE same 
day Ross re- 
ceived the third 
letter from the kid- 
napers, in which they 
told him to be sure, 
whether or not he 
would meet their 
terms. He was to in- 
sert in the Evening 
Herald or Star one 
of the following re- | 
plies: “‘ Ros will come | 
to terms”; “ Ros will | 
not come to terms.” 
If Ross loves money 
more than the life of 
his child, said the ab- 
ductors, let Charley’s 
blood be upon him. 
It was the hope of 
the police and de- 
tectives that, in this 
exchange of commu- 
nications, the crimin- 
als would make some 
slip which would lead 
to their detection. 
But it was a vain 
hope. The men, while 
corresponding with 
the greatest boldness 
and freedom, never 
in any way betrayed 
their identity or gave 
any clew as to their 


low, 


know. 


heat 


HE used to water with her tears 
A single rose upon her sill; 
And all the sisters smiled at her 
Within the convent on the hill. 
“There is more beauty in a prayer 
Than in a flower,” they said to her. 


| Yet day by day she slipped away 
When vespers had been chanted 


And bent above the fragrant bloom 
With tenderness that few may 


Its incense floated to the skies 
Over the walls of paradise. 


To her it seemed no wasted thing, 
Though she alone might love :her 
flower. 
The highways burned with sudden 


And still the other sisters smiled, 
Then told their beads and bowed 
their heads; 
They whispered that Assunta sinned, 





eAssunta’s \} Rose 


By CHARLES Hanson Towne 


He never knew a brighter flower; 
He never saw a bloom more fair. 
He crossed: himself and whispered, 


“Lord, 


prayer!” 


And the whole world was jubilant 

With the rich loveliness of June; 
He passed the convent’s heavy gate, 
His heart enraptured and elate. 


And as he gazed at silver clouds 
That floated high in heavenly seas, 
And marveled at the miracle 
Of life, and earth's old sanctities, 
He spied, within Assunta’'s jar, 
The red rose shining like a star. 


Receive my humble, 


And then he took his lute, and made 
A song within the roadside shade. 


Far, far below her quiet tower, ll 
And those who passed might never see 


That rose in its red majesty. The rose is gone. Assunta, too, 


Has left this world’s defeat and 


pain. 
The convent walls are ruins now, 
Kissed by long centuries of rain. 
The troubadour has fled to God. 
And all the nuns his path have trod. 


derbilt children at 
Throgs Neck, Long 
Island. The child was 
to be stolen when 
playing on the lawn 
and secreted on a 
small vessel on the 
Sound. The ransom 
money was to be fifty 
thousand dollars. 
This man refused to 
take part in the dia- 
bolical scheme. When 
he heard of the kid- 
naping of Charley 
Ross, his suspicions 
were aroused and he 
at once connected the 
crime with these two 
men who went under 
the names of Johnson 
and Clark, but whose 
real names were 
William Mosher and 
Joseph Douglas. 
The letters of the 
extortioners were 
submitted to this 
man, and he at once 
declared that the let- 
ters had been written 
by Mosher. Both 
| men were known to 
the New York police. 
Mosher had a long 
record of crime, and 
when last heard of 
was in jail at Free- 
hold, New Jersey, for 
attempted burglary 
at Red Bank. He had 
escaped from prison 
and had not been 
heard of since. It 
was afterward dis- 
covered that he had 


thankful 


whereabouts, except And prayed for her beside their ed thi a 
that the letters were be 2 lived in Philadelphia, 
mailed in Philadel- “Earth's vanities!" they murmured. Yet But the glad song he made that day at 235 Monroe Street, 
phia. With her bright tears the rose was wet. Goes ringing down the years! And under the alias of 
In the meantime, men Henderson. 

the exchange of com- Il Shall hear it till the stars are dust, This was the first 
munications went on A troubadour went singing by And Summer fails to smile again. ray of light that had 
between Ross and the When the green day was at its | Adeathless song, adeathless rose. . . been shed upon the 
abductors. It may noon, I wonder if Assunta knows. 


be asked what rea- 
son Ross and the 





(Continued on 
Page 77) 
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Aladdin 
Thermalware J ar 


Keeps Food or Liquids 


HotorCold | 


PATENTED © 
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Gallon 


Tan Oeno 


u 
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Size 
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Enjoy iced chetiie 


ice cream-anytime, anywhere 

At home parties, or on motor 
outings, Aladdin Jars keep any- 
thing hot or cold. A whole 
gallon of refreshingly cold 
lemonade, milk or water; or of 
fragrant hot coffee, soup, etc., 


—enough 


for all! Or eight 


pounds of food! 








Easily filled, 
emptied, 
cleaned, 
wiped 

—due to 
Hand Size 
Opening. 


Aladdin Jars—the 
original and largest 
selling large thermal 
jars—are rustproof, 
wearproof, leakproof 
and sanitary through- 
out. Twelve impor- 
tant exclusive fea- 


tures, including patented leak- 
proof neckseal. Insist upon the 
genuine Aladdin. Dealers every- 
where. Booklet on request. 


Green enameled, steel jacketed 
jar with nonporous porcelain- 
like inner, gallon size, now $5. 
“De Luxe”’ models (polishedalu- 
minum, ebony-striped — lined 








with heavy ovenware glass): 


Gallon size now $8.50; 2 quart 
$7.50. All jars 50c more in far 
west, $2.50 more in Canada. 


Husky steel 
walls stand 
knocks 


hard 
and bumps. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc., CHICAGO 


Ata idin 
Jar 


Silvered glass stopper 
—sturdy! sanitary! 





Drinking cu: of 
heaw, yim 4 
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- Malnutrition- 


“It is probable that more diseases are due 
to imperfect or malnutrition than to any 
other cause. There is a very close relation- 
ship between health and normal diges- 


tion of the food.”’ 
—Human Foods 


7 


“One of the most important means of 
preventing the deterioration of the body 
is through proper nutrition.” 


—American Home Diet 
7 


“Since it is necessary for normak metabo- 
lism that the greater number of calories of 
body heat be produced by carbohydrate 
foods, it is essential that some kind of 
cereal food form a part of the daily food 


allowance.” 
—Food and Its Preparation 


7 


Three-fourths of the content of Grape- 
Nuts are the precious carbohydrates. 


fi 


| “A food may contain a comparatively large 





amount of a compound, and yet, on ac- 


4 count of its low digestibility, fail to sup- 
# ply much of it to the body in an available 


form. Hence it is that the value of a food 
is dependent not alone on its composition, 


4 but also on its digestibility.” 


—Human Foods 


7 


In Grape-Nuts the carbohydrates have 


« been dextrinized — scientifically broken 
| down into the form your body quickly 


and smoothly digests and turns into 
strength and vitality. 


7 


“Hard foods, that is, foods that resist 


the pressure of the teeth.... are an ex- 


WP tremely important feature of a hygienic 


diet. Hard foods require chewing. This 
exercises the jaws and improves the condi- 
tion of tooth sockets and teeth, and in- 


») sures the flow of saliva and gastric juice.” 


—How to Live 


7 


Grape-Nuts comes in crisp golden kernels 
that induce thorough chewing. This chew- 
ing keeps your whole mouth healthy. It 
starts the proper flow of the salivary and 
gastric juices—the first step to sound 
digestion. 


Free Trial Offer 


Write today for free sample packages: four 
generous servings. Includes the book of 
101 prize recipes for which $7,550 was paid. 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. J-7, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me free trial packages and 
booklet. 


Name 





Address. 


If you live in Canada, address Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., 45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. 





Step by step the source of one ill | 


after another is being traced to — 


the failure of the body to 


take up sufficient nourishment 


for its daily needs - - - 


Malnutrition is not limited to the 
poor. It takes its toll from those. 
whose tables are loaded with food 
as well as from starving people 


OD in plenty, yet undernourished 
—what then is it that is wrong? 

It is the inability of the body to get 
from the food the nourishment it needs. 


In this food is nourishment you need, 
in the form your body can digest 


Carbohydrates (starches and sugars) are your 
greatest source of strength and vitality. But 
unless properly prepared, they are hard for the 
body to take care of. They may become a 
burden and their great nourishment-value lost. 


In Grape-Nuts the carbohydrates have 
been dextrinized, that is, they are broken 
down into a form your body readily di- 
gests and turns into health and 
strength. 












Grape-Nuts is made from pure 


wheat and malted barley, slowly baked and 
specially processed in a way that transforms 
the carbohydrates so that the body readily 
utilizes them. 


It is because of its great percentage of car- 
bohydrates in the form your body can digest 
that Grape-Nuts is a favorite food on over a 
million tables. 


Get the carbohydrates you need from 
Grape-Nuts. Eat a bowlful with milk or 
cream every morning. See how much better 
you feel. At all grocers’. Served at restaurants 
and hotels. The Postum Cereal Co., Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian address: Canadian Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. 














Serve with cream or milk and 
pour at side of saucer to retain 
to the full the crispness and 
flavor of the grains. 
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(harley Ross, the Unforgotten Lost Boy 


(Continued from Page 75) 


authors of the crime which had stirred the 
whole world. The police force of the great 


B cities, New York and Philadelphia, at once 


begai to hunt down the two men. The New 
York police were in touch with a brother- 
in-law of Mosher, a man named Wester- 
velt, discharged from 
the New York police 
force. They sus- 
pected him of com- 
plicity in the crime, 
but when Walter 
Ross was given a 
chance, without the 
knowledge of West- 
ervelt, to observe 
him, he at once said 
he had never seen 
him before. The po- 
lice finally let Westervelt know that Mosher 
and Douglas were wanted and for what, and 
asked his aid in finding them. This he 
professed to give, but afterward it was dis- 
covered that he helped the men to elude the 
police and was in frequent consultation with 
them. 

The man Douglas was soon traced, and 
could have been taken up at any time. But, 
apprehensive lest the abductors would carry 
out their threat to kill Charley if one of 
them were arrested, the police determined 
to wait until they could take both of them 
together. During the time that Mosher and 
Douglas were being trailed by the police 
they continued their correspondence with 
Mr. Ross, writing him from New York, New 
Brunswick, New Haven, Newburg and 
Rondout, New York, as well as from Phila- 
delphia. The frequent change of base shows 
how hard pressed were the criminals by the 
police. 

These letters reveal the fact that they had 
thought of going to Canada and making a 
simultaneous, exchange, but discovered the 
offense of abduction was an extraditable 
crime. They speak of the child being in close 
confinement, as suffering from a common 
complaint of childhood, and that he cries in- 
cessantly for his brother Walter. They inti- 
mate that they are planning to steal another 





child, a millionaire’s this time, and that 
when this is accomplished Charley must die, 
and that one of them has already drawn the 
lot for his annihilation. 

In the beginning of October, Mr. Ross 
broke down mentally and physically, and for 
four months had 
nothing to do with 
the negotiations with 
the two brigands. In 
one of their last let- 
ters the conspirators 
told Ross to address 
them through a new 
personal, ‘‘Saul of 
Tarsus” instead of 
“Ros.” They also in- 
timate how they pro- 
pose to return the 
child after they have secured the money. 
Charley was to be left at some minister’s 
house, who was to be told his identity and 
requested to take the boy at once to Mr. 
Ross. With considerable impudence they 
told Mr. Ross to put Charley up on exhibi- 
tion when he had got him back and thus re- 
imburse himself for the loss of the ransom 
money, “for there is not a mother in Phila- 
— who will not pay a dollar to see 

im. 

The continued illness of Mr. Ross and the 
serious condition of the boy’s mother de- 
termined the latter’s brothers, the Messrs. 
Lewis, who were now conducting the case, to 
offer to pay the ransom without any condi- 
tions save that the boy was to be returned, 
and without questioning or molesting the 
abductors, or their agents, when they came 
for the money or returned the child. In 
obedience to the directions of the brigands, 
they inserted the following personal in the 
New York Herald on November 15: 


Saul of Tarsus. Fifth Avenue Hotel, all day. 
F. W. Lincorn. 


According to this arrangement, Mr. Lewis 
and his nephew waited all day in their room 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, with a satchel 


(Continued on Page 78) 





Helpful adies' Ftome Journal Books 


Order the following booklets from the Service 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia: 
PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 

Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 

mothers, with valuable timely advice as to 

health, clothing and necessary preparations. 

Letters will be mailed monthly. Please state 

when the baby is expected. Price for series, 

25 cents. 

MILK FoRMUL FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 

uggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 5 cents. 


Niw JournAL BunGatows. Price, 50 cents. 

New Journat Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

How to Burttp THE FrrepLace. Price, 5 
cents. 

How to Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 


Wuat You SHouLp Know WHEN BUILDING 
A LittLe House. Price, 10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LittLE HovusE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw Baskets. An enlarged 
edition, with no increase in price. Price, 
25 cents. 


‘low To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet just 
published. Price, 20 cents. 


THE COMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE 
House. Price for each article, 10 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 
18th Street, New York City: 


THE Brive’s Boox. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 


valuable suggestions for the wedding ar- 
rangements. Price, 15 cents. 


PractTicAL StyLes. New summer edition 
contains twenty-four pages. Price, 5 cents. 


MASQUERADE CostuMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


Your CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. Twenty-four 
pages of simple and easily made garments 
for children, with complete and under- 
standable instructions for cutting and 
making. Price, 15 cents. 


THE MATERNITY Book. New edition. It il- 
lustrates attractive, sensible clothes for 
maternity wear, as well as all the necessary 
garments for the layette. Patterns sup- 
plied for all designs shown. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sugges- 
tions for their application. Price, 25 cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices: 


CENTS 
ee Sis Wok . 45 
OND a Re Sk. He é\itca ince 
as sack esti tks SCL eens 
Blouses and Skirts. . .. . ‘Sige edd tae 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years) . . . 35 
Ciiiireis Gai weiniece Ve oe 
Children’s Clothes. . .. . SO B® 
Rs a Beas Ne ee 
WES oe oe ce ce oe 
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“T like this card 
from John” 


“Oh, look, uncle; it says you are his dest 
friend!” 

“He has been my best friend since I was 
your age, Lucy—and he knew your mother, 
too. He took her to her first party.”’ 

“Tt’s a friendship card, uncle,” 

“Yes, thank heavens, he has real senti- 
ment, too! I would call all of his cards to me 
‘friendship’ cards—because he is such a fine 
friend. Seems to me I’ve had a card from 
him from every quarter of the earth. 

“There isn’t a finer relationship in the 
‘world than that of being a friend—and John 
knows how to be one!”’ 

People are realizing more keenly each day 
the value of keeping friends. Friendship is 
a definite asset—one to be cultivated—and 
Greeting Cards are invaluable means of keep- 
ing the interest and affection of friends. So 
don’t forget to send your friends a card on 
Friendship Day—August 3d. 

There is a Greeting Card for every occasion. 
You will find the best selections carried by 
established dealers everywhere. 





Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeling Cards 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 
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containing the money in the 
prescribed denominations. 
They were cesrpinted, for the 


ly too closely 


brigands, proba 
lice, did 


watched for by the 
not appear nor send an agent 

to take the er The next day Mr. Lewis 
inserted in the Herald, this message : 


Saul of Tarsus. We have rformed our part 
to the letter. You have broken faith. We will 
have no more trifling, action now must be 
simultaneous. 


No answer was ever received to this mes- 
sage, and this terminates the extraordinary 
correspondence which had been kept up since 
the brigands sent their first letter on the 
third day of July. 


Retribution 


HE next act belongs to God. Along the 

bluffs at Bay Ridge on the Long Island 
shore, stood two handsome cottages, be- 
longing to I. Holmes Van Brunt and his 
brother, Judge Van Brunt, of the supreme 
court of New York. The houses were sepa- 
rated by a narrow lawn. The judge occupied 
his house only in the summer and, before 
leaving for the winter, equipped it with a 
burglar alarm telegraph connecting with a 
bell in the residence of his brother, which 
was occupied the year round. 

At two o’clock on the morning of Decem- 
ber 14, 1874, this alarm bell awoke Mr. Van 
Brunt, who aroused his son and sent him to 
investigate. As the young man approached 
his uncle’s house, he saw the flicker of light 
through the shutters and, sure now that the 
house had been entered by burglars, he 
roused the gardener, Scott, and the hired 
man, Frank, and with his father, all fully 
armed, they took up their stations in front 
of and behind the house, the elder Van Brunt 
and Frank standing by the rear door and the 
younger Van Brunt and Scott watching at the 
front door. 

Their plan was to wait until the burglars 
made their exit and then seize them. The 
night was stormy, cold and pitch dark. For 
an hour they waited, watching the flickering 
of the light as the burglars moved from one 
room to another. At length they descended 
to the pantry in the cellar, or basement, of 
the house. 

Growing impatient, the elder Van Brunt 
ordered the hired man to open the back door. 
The sound of his key reached the quick ears 
of the thieves, and their light went out imme- 
diately. In a moment their feet were heard 
ascending the cellar stairs leading to the out- 
side cellar door. As they emerged from the 
stairway Van Brunt commanded them to 
halt. The flash of their pistols was the only 
response. But their bullets went wide of the 
mark and Van Brunt emptied the contents 
of his shotgun into the foremost of the two. 
With a cry of agony he fell to the ground. 
The man behind him fired again at Van 
Brunt, but missed him. He then ran around 
the house where he was confronted by the 
younger Van Brunt and Scott. The desperate 
burglar discharged his pistol at Van Brunt 
twice, but before he could fire again his arm 
was struck down by a blow from the shotgun 
of the elder Van Brunt, who had followed 
him to the front of the house. 

With a fearful oath, the burglar now turned 
and ran, but had gone only a few steps when 
a bullet from the pistol of young Van Brunt 
pierced his back and he fell dead. 


The Confession 


ROUSED by the cries and the fusillade, 
the neighbors came running and brought 
lights. The two burglars lay on the ground 
not far from each other. One of them was 
stone dead, the other mortally wounded. The 
latter asked first for whisky, and then, be- 
ing unable to swallow it, called for water. 
When asked who they were and where 
they had come from, the dying man said: 
“Men, I won’t lie to you. My name is Joseph 
Douglas, and the man over there is William 
Mosher. Mosher lives in New York City, 
and I have no home. I am a single man and 
have no relatives except a brother and sister, 
whom I have not seen for twelve or fourteen 
years. Mosher is a married man and has five 
children. I have forty dollars in my pocket. 
I wish to be buried with it; I made it hon- 
estly. It’s no use lying now. Mosher and I 
stole Charley Ross from Germantown.” 


(harley Ross, the Unforgotten Lost Boy 


(Continued from Page 77) 


When asked why they stole him, he re- 
plied: “To make money.” He was then 
asked who had charge of the child. To this 
he responded: ‘“ Mosher knows all about the 
child; ask him.” When told that Mosher 
was dead, he was raised up from the ground 
so that he could see the dead body of his 
partner in crime, and exclaimed, “God help 
his poor wife and family!” When asked if he 
could tell where the child was, he answered, 
“God knows I tell you the truth; I don’t 
know where he is; Mosher knew. ” He then 
added: “Superintendent Walling knows all 
about us, and was after us, and now he shall 
have us. Send him word. The child will be 
returned home safe and sound in a few days.” 

After telling his inquirers that they had 
come over in a stolen sloop which was lying 
in a cove near by, he begged to be questioned 
no more and not to be moved because of his 
pom At five o’clock, two hours after he had 

en wounded, Douglas died. 

The next morning the superintendent of 
police in New York was notified of the shoot- 
ing of the two men, and that one of them 
gave their names as Mosher and Douglas 
and said they were the abductors of Charley 
Ross. The superintendent sent down an offi- 
cer who knew the men well. As soon as he 


but soon recovered himself. The moment he 
saw the body of Douglas he said, “Oh, that’s 
awful like Sitar: he’s the driver”; meaning 
that Douglas was the man who "drove the 
wagon in which he and Charley were taken 
from Washington Lane. He also recognized 
the other body as that of the older of the two 
men, and remembered how he had given him 
and Charley candy. 

Peter Callahan, the coachman, also identi- 
fied the bodies as those of the two men he had 
seen driving in the lane. There could be no 
doubt that these two were the authors of the 
great crime. 

After having eluded and baffled the police 
force of the nation for almost six months, 
hunted night and day, yet ever escaping, 
until they must have felt themselves beyond 
the range of the arm of justice, these two 
brigands were suddenly shot down in the 
dead of night by men who knew not their 
identity, and never dreamed that in slaying 
them they were the unconscious agents of 
divine retribution. 

If the stealing of Charley Ross and the 
months of baffled pursuit stirred the heart 
of the people of the nation, still more did 
their violent and tragic deaths. To many a 
reader of the newspapers, that fourteenth 











The Mother in the Street (ar 
By Eruet M. Cotson 


eR seats were filled. The swaying straps were hung 
With weary women who impatient clung, 
Grimly enduring till they might be free. 

No seated man a woman's form could see! 


Then down the crowded aisle she slowly came, 
The little mother, timid, gray, and lame; 

With small black bonnet oddly out of date, 

And face as oddly lined by etching fate, 

And little work-worn hands, ungloved, that claspt 
The shabby hand bag of a day long past. 


A moment, no seat finding, there she stood, 

The very type of aging motherhood, 

A silent challenge to the men who slept 

Or burrowed in their papers. Then they leapt— 
Almost as one—to seat her like a queen; 

And as she saw their deferential mien, 

She blushed as might some bashful, troubled child, 
Yet, all maternal, looked her thanks and smiled. 


And then, somehow, the men stayed on their feet, 
And each tired woman sinking to a seat 

Wore such a smile as might have graced the day— 
For some so sadly brief, so far away— 

When chivalry seemed natural as right, 

| Resavoring for a moment youth’s delight. 

And every man—young, old, light-hearted, grave— 
Seemed suddenly ennobled, taller, brave; 

For in each swelling heart was born again 

The old, undying chivalry of men! 

















saw them he said: “That is Joe Douglas, 
and that is Bill Mosher. Take the glove off 
his left hand and you will find a withered 
finger.” 

When the bodies were placed in the morgue 
at Brooklyn, Walter Ross was taken to view 
thém. He was not told where he was going, 
or what he was going to see. When the child 
first saw the bodies he was greatly agitated, 


day of December, 1874, it seemed as if He 
who once said, ‘‘Whoso shall offend one of 
these little ones it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea,” had stretched forth His arm out 
of heaven to smite these two monsters. The 
chief author of the hideous crime went to 
his accounting without opportunity for 







ten him. His coconspiratoj 
was granted time to cone 
his crime, as he lay mortalh 
wounded on the grass with th 
pelting rain and the stormy winds witnessin 
the confession which pain and the approac 
of death had wrung from him. 


The Mystery Still Unsolved 


uly, 1924 


confession or repentance, as if” 
a blast from heaven had smit. 





























































HE universal feeling of relief that the 
two criminals had been at last run down 
and had perished side by side in this dra-? 
matic manner soon gave way, in the hearts 7 
of the family and friends of Charley Ross, to 





anxiety lest it should be more difficult than | 
ever to find the child. And such it proved} 
to be. 

Mosher’s wife was located, and said Mosher 


had told her that the child was in the custody ~ . 


of an old man and woman, but who or where _ 
they were she knew not. 
family and the officers and the populace of” 
the land took up the search with renewed” 


zest, and again all were doomed to diape 


pointment. 


Child after child was held until Mr. Ross 
or some other member of the family could go _ 


and examine it, only to flash back the fatal 
word, “Wrong.” Even the graves were 
opened to see if perchance the body which 
lay in them was that of Charley Ross. Pub-~ 
lic sympathy and sentiment were, if any-— 
thing, more stirred than when the boy was 
first taken. Children thought to be Charley 
Ross were held and investigated i in most of © 


the states, in Canada, and in several of the ; 
countries of Europe. Mr. Ross lived for — 


twenty-three years after Charley’s disap- 
pearance; he spent sixty thousand dollars 
in investigations and took part in examining 
into the mysterious cases of more than two 
hundred and seventy children who re- 
sembled his lost child. 

Mrs. Ross survived her husband fifteen 
years, during which time she was untiring in 
her efforts to trace the missing son. She 
died December 13, 1912—thirty-eight years, 
lacking a single day after Charley’s abductors 
had been shot down. 

All that money, affection, outraged jus- 
tice, public sympathy and trained intelligence 
could do, was done. But the lost was not 
found. 

As the months and the years passed by it 
became increasingly clear that the act of 
divine retribution which struck down the 
two brigands, on the wild December night at 
Bay Ridge, had put the seal of final mystery 
upon the fate of the boy, a fate which shall 
not be known until the sea gives up her dead 
and the grave hers. 


ls Charley Ross Alive? 


1% THE half century that has passed since 
Charley was stolen, several persons have 
come forward to say that they were Charley 
Ross. If he is living today he is a man of 
some fifty-four years of age. Imagination 
takes up the tale where the shotguns of the 
Van Brunts concluded it, and is busy in trac- 
ing out the career of the child. Was he killed 
by Mosher and Douglas, before the events 
of that tragic night? Had Mosher become 
disgusted with the long-drawn-out negotia- 
tions and the impossibility of getting the 
ransom money without being detected, and 
in a fit of anger did he destroy the boy, as his 
letters said he would do? Or did the child 
survive, to be placed in some charitable 
home under a false name? Did he remain 
with his custodians and grow to manhood a 
criminal, never knowing who or what he 
was? 

In view of the fact that nearly everyone 
had seen a picture of Charley Ross, it is diffi- 
cult to see how he could have lived anywhere 
and not been recognized and restored to his 
parents. This would seem to support the 
theory that Charley was killed by his vf 
ductors. Yet over against this is the dyi 
statement of Douglas that the boy was = 
and the fact that when Mosher and Douglas 
met Westervelt, the night before their death, 
Douglas told Westervelt that they had not 
given up hope of securing the ransom. Why, 
if alive, would his custodians now conceal his 
person? Whichever way one turns, one meets 
a thick cloud of impenetrable mystery. The 
fate of Charley Ross is one of the secret 
things which belong to God. 


Once more the” 
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it at ry . 
tery at Atlantic City 
hail 
“9 This great pier, extending far into the 
ocean, invites Atlantic City visitors 
; (they number ten millions a year) to 
<a rest and enjoy the ocean breezes; to 
ley inspect its interesting exhibits of art 
Ace objects and curiosities of educational 
the § and artistic value from all parts of the 
led ; | a’ eae world; to make use of the writing 
nts =F and reading rooms with files of daily {— 
> ee 99> 
i ‘ \ 4 H Y V4 E cA D V & R .% I S oa T H E » papers; to see the moving pictures and 
" — listen to the lectures on the evolution ah 
his ‘ ‘ : Tie . ‘ : f food making and to learn more about 
‘ld HEINZ Pier at Atlantic City is an advertisement. It is an advertisement of the 98 Sieg 
tH 5 i . : nyt ? the 57 Varieties by putting them to 
rg Heinz business, a business of making foods—the 57 Varieties. The Heinz she beak WE conte: 
he | Kitchens at Pittsburgh which are thrown open daily to thousands of visitors is To all or any of this, all are welcome. 
es an advertisement. So are the presentations in magazines, and newspapers, and 
. & : ‘ ; 
“| on street car cards. Our business is built upon the confidence that people 
" have come to feel in the name “Heinz”. Every statement that bears the 
b- ° 2” ” : 
- name “Heinz” or the “57”, and every can, bottle and jar that bears these 
a 0 familiar emblems is entrusted with the Heinz reputation—for purity, whole- 
t | someness and good taste. That is why the “advertising” of Heinz 57 / 
Varieties may be accepted by everyone as a safe guide to good things to eat. 
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With Personality 


Theyre «More than Nore Houses 
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The plans of the little red brick house, 
product of New England, are shown 
just below the picture. 


Kya 
At the right are the plans of the center 
house, one of the many attractive 


homes in beautiful Malba, Long 


Island, New York. DINING, Room ak 
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OUSES are like people; a | 
they have qualities HAROLD E. PADDON, ARCHITECT 


that intrigue you, that 
create a desire to know them 
better, to become so intimate aoe att ca 
that you want tolive with them 1O)\ (ell unruisuco arric | 
always—or they leave you un- eal 
moved, Their invisible charm 
is the ability to conjure up in 
your mind a picture of home— ‘s 
that place where even your in- 4 Seg ROOM Nas 
animate furnishings take on 
importance, and cease to be 
just ‘‘things’’; that place that 
once you inhabit it is no longer 
just four walls and a roof, but 
the best-loved spot on earth. 

Each of the houses selected 
for this month partakes of 
this peculiar charm in one way 
or another, adding to it a practicability in planning which even the mere 
dreamer of dreams can’t fail to recognize. 

The first house, of red brick, slate roof and white trim, contains 33,071 cubic 
feet. The outside dimensions are thirty-two feet six inches by thirty feet six 
inches. It is very compactly laid out and although fairly small provides for 
four bedrooms and six closets on the second floor, and additional storage space 
on third floor. 

The center house, of red cedar clapboards, boasts the luxury of an additional 
bath and a dressing room on the second floor. The dimensions are twenty-five 
feet by thirty-five feet. The approximate cost as given by the architect is 
$10,000. At the bottom of the page is a small frame house that hails from 
Bradley Hills, Maryland, a suburb of Washington, D. C. Its dimensions are 
twenty-six feet by thirty-five feet, and the approximate cost to build is placed 
at $9500. Unlike many small houses of this particular style, this one provides 
roomy quarters as well as roomy closets under its roof. 
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DESIGNED BY DELOS H. SMITH, ARCHITECT 
These houses command attention in their respective neighborhoods 
because each suits its environment. 
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Ih seeking to have her table service charmingly right, many a woman 
finds her deepest gratification in the exquisite Community PLATE 
designs; its fine practical quality; and its wealth of these (orrect Service 
Pieces which no woman of taste can do without, however simple or elab- 
orate her ménage. To name but few out of many distinguished patrons 
of Community PLate — Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Marchioness of 
Dufferin, Mrs. Honoré Palmer, Duchess of Rutland, and Princess 
Margrethe of Denmark. 
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The Health Doctor says: 


Women have learned to 

appreciate what a kindly, 

edous soap Lifebuoy is 
or face and hands. 


It contains no substance 
which could irritate the 
most sensitive skin. 


It agrees with your skin 


I have talked to hundreds of mothers who keep 
Lifebuoy Health Soap in the home always. 


It is amazing what complete faith they have in 
its protection to health and beauty. To them, Life- 
buoy is more than just soap. It is a health habit. 


As one mother expressed it: ““When the chil- 
dren come home from school or play, I don’t feel 
happy until they have had a purifying scrubbing 
with Lifebuoy.” 


Another said: “Lifebuoy is so pure and mild 
that it can be used constantly without irritating 
the skin the way a strong soap does. It keeps 
skin in splendid condition.” 


A very intelligent mother laid down these sim- 
ple rules for health: Lifebuoy when they get up, 
before eating, when they come in from play and 
before they go to bed. 


Mothers use it themselves 


I have found that women have learned to appre- 
ciate what a kindly, gracious soap Lifebuoy is for 
their own faces and hands, and how pleasantly a 
Lifebuoy bath soothes tired skin. 


“Health Beauty” 





Send 10 cents for my book 
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Mothers know it safeguards 
health and beauty _ 





MOTHER 
is the Health Doctor 


“ 


Family health is her re- 
sponsibility. Itis her in- 
sistence on cleanliness 
that keeps sickness out 
of the home. 

Millions of mothers 
rely on Lifebuoy. 








a Health Beauty lalk 


The lovely underglow of healthy skin 


Lifebuoy is pure. Its suave oils of palm fruit and 
cocoanut are recognized as most beneficial to the 
skin. Its gentle, purifying antiseptic is just what 
the skin needs to keep pores from clogging, to 
soften and relax skin tissues and to promote the 
healthy underglow of a radiant complexion. 


But most important of all, Lifebuoy removes 
germs and impurities from the skin, guarding 
against infection to which we are all constantly 
exposed—children especially. 


You are going to think the world of Lifebuoy 
once you have given it a genuine trial. You will 
become especially fond of the cleanly, quickly 
vanishing odor; it gives one such a comfortable 
feeling of being clean—and safe. 


The Health Doctor 


July, ‘1g 


b the Health Doct 


It tells how to safeguard health and 
beauty. Mothers say it helps them won- 
derfully. Charmingly illustrated and 
bound in stiff covers. A real 

It will be mailed to you if you will 
send 10 cents in stamps to Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Will Watts, however, caught no connota- 
tion. “I said I’d stay until you finished 
threshing. The rig pulls over to Johannsen’s 
tomorrow. So I’m through.” From the re- 
curring twinge of regret he sought refuge in 
the boast he had made to Selma. “Think I’d 
waste my time here when I can be earning 
big money in Detroit?” 

Lars Nordstrom’s face lighted with simple 
shrewdness at this mention of more money. 

“How much,” he asked placatingly and 
with awkward precision of vowel sounds, 
‘by the month to stay all winter; help with 
stock, fix all machinery? Hos’n fila du?” 
And that last, in old Lars’ inevitably hybrid 
speech, meant “How do you feel about it?” 

“Huh!” Will Watts exploded. Imagine 
him slinging silage to somebody else’s cows! 
“1’m going,” he repeated with finality. And 
then he tossed out a remark of double mean- 
ing which pleased him none the less because 
Nordstrom would not comprehend it until 
tomorrow. “I’ve got all I want here.” 


HE farmer stiffened as he slowly garnered 
the significance of the ultimatum. He 
had his pride too. Wordlessly, he stabled his 
four mares; he dipped into a trouser pocket 
and drew out a check book and an indelible 
pencil. Using a stall partition as a desk he 
scrawled a laborious payment in full. Not 
trusting his awkward tongue, he handed this 
to Will Watts in silence and walked off. 
Will Watts stared and achieved a resent- 
ment to stifle regret. ‘Oh; fine! Go off 
without a word! We were friendly enough 
while I fixed your machinery for a harvest 
hand’s pay. But when I’m leaving to better 
myself, you’re huffy, eh?” 


fast table, spread in the summer kitchen 
which jutted out from the rear of the white 
house. 

Ten men were seated when he arrived. 
Five were hired hands, drifters and summer- 
seekers who would pile up a stake and then 
hobo until they went broke. The others 
were Lars Nordstrom, his three tall sons 
and Lief Johannsen, who, to judge from his 
persistent unrewarded eying of calm Selma, 
was come thus early on the business of love. 
He was, of course, trading work with the 
Nordstroms, but according to the conven- 
tions he should have breakfasted at home. 

It was proof of Will Watts’ status that the 
Nordstroms moved to make place for him. 
Customarily a mutual clannishness verging 
on distrust will divide the employer class and 
the harvest hand. 

Will Watts ignored the overture and 
dropped into a seat with the other group. So 
obvious was his action 
that it created a con- 


He took his hot-headed way to the break- | 


Wheat 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Wasn’t it enough, he thought with an unex- 
pected distaste, that he’d be punching a time 
card and sweating in a factory within a week? 

He scowled as he climbed onto a loaded 
wagon which had been forehandedly left 
ready the night before. One of these loads 
was drawn up on each side of the rig, beneath 
the two feeder arms. He grinned maliciously 
as he observed that Johannsen was mounting 
the other wagon. 

“So that big bull is going to be the other 
spike pitcher,” he said to himself. Dexter- 
ously he thrust his perfect fork into a pair of 
bundles. Neatly he tossed them at the feeder 
arm whose dog chain traveled up to a clawing 
tangle of knives which would slash the 
sheaves and drive them into the belly of 
the machine where windmill slats would flail 
the last kernel from each stalk. 

“Well, watch me show him up. He'll be 
flat on his back tonight if he pitches against 
me all day.” And Will Watts grinned up at 
the incandescent sun. 

Spike pitching is the job to prove a man, 
especially when the sun is out to burn up the 
land. Find the fellow who can feed bundles 
all day with the mercury ablaze at ninety-odd 
without leaving the engineer an opening to 
yell “‘She’s hungry. Give her wheat,” and 
you'll have a fellow who will laugh at a steel- 
mill shift. 


a two spike pitchers—there are always 
two—set the pace for the whole crew. 
Afield, the wagon men and the pitchers build 
up load after load and send them streaming 
to the threshing rig. The spike pitcher no 
sooner cleans off one wagon than it is started 
for a fresh load while another wagon is 
jockeyed to position beneath the feeder. And 
the spike pitcher, if he is not to clog that 
endless chain of loaded wagons, must make 
the bundles flow endlessly. He must spear 
them in pairs and toss them, butts first, on- 
to the feeder arm so rapidly that the full for- 
ward half of the following pair laps the pair 
in front. If this is done, the rig may hope for 
a record. 

Few men can stand the grueling pace; but 
Will Watts, for all that he lacked some of big 
Lief’s girth, liked it. He was one of those 
men who are never so happy as when at the 
hardest, the most difficult job. He shot an 
appraising glance to the other wagon as the 
rig began its crashing clatter. 

“Gonna keep up with 
me today?” 





straint which did not 
vanish when the ten 
started for the barn- 
yard. He shrugged his 
shoulders upon observ- 
ing it. Maybe it would 
show them he resented 
being paid off as though 
he were an alley cat. 


HE six teams which 

Lars Nordstrom 
furnished to the work- 
ing pool had been har- 
nessed before breakfast. 
Quickly they were 
hitched now to the 
wagons by the ap- 
pointed drivers, and 
one after another they 
rattled off. The con- 
straint still held. The 
hired men piled together into a wagon driven 
by one &: their number. 
_ The neighbors who traded work were pull- 
ing in as the Nordstrom team arrived at the 
threshing rig. There were thirty-odd men, 
counting the engineer and fireman and water 
tender for the rig; there being in addition to 
this mechanical force two spike pitchers, 
fourteen wagon drivers, ten field hands, four 
grain-tank drivers and Lars Nordstrom, who 
bossed the job. Lars Nordstrom had an an- 
nouncement to make. He was eager, he told 
the crew, to clean up his threshing by night- 
fall. Double wages would go to every hired 
hand out of Nordstrom’s own pocket if the 
big remaining acreage was cleared. 

Will Watts, nursing his resentment, flushed. 
He looked up at the glaring sun, noted the 
total absence of a cooling breeze. And why 
should he sweat his head off for Nordstrom? 
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Johannsen sent out 
the query in good- 
humored_bantering; 
but Will Watts, tense 
with his sudden bitter 
resentment against 
these norskies who had 
land when he had none, 
would not have the 
issue rest on that basis. 

“Why, you poor 
squarehead!”’ he ejacu- 
lated with stinging em- 
phasis. 


OHANNSEN’S 
round pink face 
sagged and grew white 
with the groping anger 
of his big slow breed. 
And like quicksilver, 
‘ the constraint which 
had sprung up at the breakfast table ran along 
in invisible channels until it had touched the 
entire crew with something more than con- 
straint, with a belligerent sense of partisan- 
ship. Here was an atmosphere between Will 
Watts and Johannsen that shaped very much 
like the beginning of a clash. It was not un- 
derstandable, but in a trice rival groups 
formed. The harvest hands to a man gave 
their support to Will Watts. 

Hot? The sun boiled. It reached down 
lecherous tentacles to suck at a man’s vitals. 
Observing ‘the determined silence of Lief 
Johannsen, Will Watts knew he would need 
all his strength to win. But though he ad- 
mitted his enemy’s superior experience and 
sheer power, he did not fear.. He had that lust 
for victory which would carry him throiigh; 
and the aptitude which Nordstrom had 
praised would serve him now. His eye was 





sure. His bundles fell upon the feeder-dog 
chain with machinelike spacing. 

It was Lief Johannsen who, momentarily 
hypnotized by the automatic routine of the 
work, unconsciously speeded up and choked 
his feeder. The knives snarled among the 
heaped mass of bundles; and the rig stop 
with protesting clanks and groans. ill 
Watts laughed down to Lars Nordstrom, 
who watched from the ground. 

“Better put a spike pitcher on that other 
side,” he advised. 

Lief seemed not to comprehend this, though 
his cheeks sagged again with the same grop- 
ing anger. But he did not miss any of the 
implication behind Will Watts’ treatment of 
Selma at mid-morning, and the issue just 
missed coming to a head then. Selma, cap- 
taining two assistants, came out with the 
customary sandwiches, cake and coffee. Will 
Watts shouted “No!” when the engineer 
would have stopped the rig for the usual 
quarter of an hour’s rest. 


p see a NSEN accepted that. The now 
stubborn set to his face proclaimed his 
willingness to go until noon without respite if 
Will Watts was game. But his scowl changed 
to a battle-tinged frown when Will Watts 
called ‘‘Take them away, Selma. We can’t 
stop for lunch.” 

Will Watts had been accorded privileges 
with the Nordstroms, but he was violating 
the most rigid convention when he addressed 
Selma with a familiarity which might easily 
be taken as a cue by every graceless, forward 
roughneck on the job. Will Watts, of course, 
was exercising the rights invested in him as 
accepted suitor, a right Johannsen would 
have quickly conceded, had he known; but 
he did not know. And Will Watts did not 
care that he did not know. He was leaving 
that night and he proposed to have his fling. 
He grinned at the now open belligerence in 
Johannsen’s face. 

Hot? The sun made a furnace of the land. 
And the heart of the furnace was the space 
in which Will Watts and Lief Johannsen 
toiled at a pace which made watchers shake 
their heads. It was hot enough to fry eggs on 
the ground. And the spike pitchers worked 
in a tornado of chaff to boot; for a phantom 
treacherous breeze came, never gathering 
strength to blow up cool, but at regular in- 


tervals veering to drive clouds of straw down . 


from the blower on the spike pitchers. 

Will Watts leaped vaingloriously from 
the top of his wagon when the noon whistle 
sounded. As he reached savagely down the 
back of his neck for chaff and led his parti- 
sans from the washbasins openly in a band 
to one end of the dinner table, it came to him 
that he would like to crack that big Johann- 
sen on the jaw. There’d be a way to show 
these norskie land gobblers where to get off at. 
He leaned more to this thought as he drew 
up to the table and observed what he would 
miss when he went back to the factory grind. 


ANGED down the long boards were huge 
bowls of chicken fricassee drowned in 
yellow gravy. Flanking each bow] wasa soar- 
ing pile of powdery biscuits, to be dipped in 
gravy and outflavor ambrosia. There were 
mashed potatoes, boiled cabbages, fried pars- 
nips and baked squash. Lest any man pro- 
test, there were platters of smoking-hot 
pot roast with browned potatoes. There was 
lutefisk with sour rye bread. There were 
white bread, Graham bread, butter churned 
within the week, pickled cucumbers, pickled 
onions, pickled fish stuck with cloves and 
saturated with spices and vinegar. There 
were coffee, tea, milk, water, tall pitchers of 
cream that spooned out like thick jelly. And 
as a topper off, there was apple pie. It was 
none of this polite pastry made by foolish 
women who hold there should be no more 
than enough filling to furnish a dressing for 
every bite of crust. This was pie, thick, 
juicy, proudly rearing a flaky brown crust a 
good inch above the top of the pie pan. 

““You’re some swell cook,” he told Selma 
with meaning as she put a pile of hot biscuits 
before him. 

He caught, across the table, Johannsen’s 
kindling eyes as Selma blushed. And as she 
blushed, he reverted to his earlier humility 
and told himself what a lucky fellow he was. 
Why, he couldn’t fail to get over the top with 
Selma. Once he’d learned his trade, he’d go 
up witha rush. And then he and Selma 
maybe would buy a farm right out here. 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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Wake up 


your gums! 


It will lengthen the life 
of your teeth 

HE IMPORTANCE of healthy 

gums in the preservation of your 


teeth cannot be over-estimated. The 
threat that the “pink toothbrush” 


, brings cannot be made too clear. 


Under a diet of soft food, our gums 
lack the stimulation which they need 
so much. 

Does your toothbrush 

“show pink”? 
Dentists will tell you that the best 
thing you can do for your gums is to 
keep them healthy and hard. Today 
they are preaching and practising the 
care of the gums as well as the care 
of the teeth. 

Thousands of dentists have written 
to us, telling us how they combat soft 
and spongy gums by the use of Ipana. 
Many prescribe a gum massage with 
Ipana after the ordinary cleaning with 
Ipana and the brush, for Ipana Tooth 
Paste, because of the presence of 
ziratol, has a decided tendency to 
strengthen soft gums and to keep 
them firm and healthy. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have 
a tendency to be soft or tender to the 
brush, go to the drug store today and 
buy your first tube of Ipana. Before 
you have finished using it you cannot 
fail to note the difference. You will be 
delighted with its grit-free consis- 
tency, its delicious flavor and its clean 
taste. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—stimulates the gums 








In large tubes, at all 
drug and depart- 
ment stores—50c. 


Myers Co. 


Dept. $7 

42 Rector St. 
New York, 
N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of 
Ipana Tootu Paste without obli- 
gation on my part. 


Name 


Address 














































































“Me Wholesome 
Spread fr Bread 


The Cocoanut is called the 
Millionaire of the Vegetable 
Kingdom because of its wealth 
of rich, creamy fat. It is from 
this pure sweet fat pressed 
from the snow-white meat of 
the cocoanut that Nucoa is 
made. 


Exquisite Flavor 


Nucoa’s exquisite flavor is 
obtained by blending the 
rich fat from the cocoanut 
with Pasteurized milk—a 
flavor that for delicacy can- 
not be surpassed. 


Nourishing 
The food elements that make 
Nucoa delicious and healthful 
are nourishing and readily 
digested and Nucoa contains 
the vitamines necessary to 
growth and health. 


True Economy 


Nucoa cuts your Spread bills 
in half. The Price is about 
‘half that of the usual Spread, 
and you are assured of a 
uniformity in quality that no 
other Spread can offer. 


Dainty Recipes 

You'll especially appreciate Nucoa as a 
seasoning that adds richness and food value 
to Summer vegetables and in Hard Sauce 
for apple and berry dumplings. Just try 
Nucoa Hard Sauce: % cup Nucoa, 1% 
cups confectioner’s sugar (sifted), 1 teaspoon 
vanilla or fruit juice. 
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He raced back to work ahead of the slow 
Johannsen. If that big ox made a false start, 
Will Watts decided, he would blow up and 
crack him. And that was that. 

Hot? It was hotter than a ship’s stoke- 
hole in the afternoon. And the torrent of 
chaff swept down incessantly. The partisan 
groups watched their champions, marveling 
anew, never believing that either would 
maintain the térrific pace, each hoping the 
other’s man would crack first. Yet the bun- 
dles continued to stream from the forks of 
the two spike pitchers. Never had grain 
flowed at a threshing as it flowed at this. It 
was a golden flood. It was good wheat, full- 
kerneled, clean, solid. 


N CLOTHES sodden with perspiration, 

Will Watts glowered as tank after tank 
rolled away to the granaries. All this for 
the Nordstroms; nothing for him. 

There are men who love the whir of drills, 
the crash of hammers, the hum of belting, 
the atmosphere of machine production, and 
who enter joyously into its strife; but Will 
Watts—and the realization fell upon him like 
a blow—was made for this, this clean, open, 
earthy labor. Why hadn’t he a farm? He 
flung savagely at a fresh load of sheaves. 

The mid-afternoon lunch period came. His 
eye dared Johannsen to refuse it, and the 
latter silently nodded to the engineer. Selma 
had not come out. Anger now ran between 
the two spike pitchers like an electric spark. 

The sun sank slowly, but the air grew 
hotter. No cool evening breeze started up. 
The light faded from the furnace, that was 
all. It became clear that to finish the cutting 
the work must go on into dark. 

Will Watts suddenly felt his insides tangle 
up. Everything in his stomach seemed 
knotted. He had eaten sparingly at dinner, so 
it must be the overheating and the exces- 
sive strain. He had heard of cramps from 
such causes. He set his teeth and sought 
comfort in the argument of those who become 
champions. Johannsen was probably just a 
little worse off. Outwardly he worked with the 
same precision; but he was putting double, 
treble effort into each pitch. Still his fork 
rose and fell automatically, unwearily. 

The last two wagons drew up and were 
simultaneously ranged beneath the two 
feeder arms. Their work done, the whole 
crew gathered to marvel. They held their 
partisan groups, lining up belligerently, one 
against the other. Every time Will Watts 
swung away from the feeder arm, he bent 
half over. He could not keep his face from 
twisting. He almost shouted in relief when 
his fork struck down to the bottom of the 
rack. Now at least he had a firm foothold. 
He tore into the last half of the last load. 
Every lift of his fork seemed to tie another 
knot inside him, but pain was overcome by 
the impetus drawn from his rage. 


OW there remained one small corner 
full of bundles. He’d beat the norskie 
yet. Not risking a glance he hoisted up the 
sheaves. That squarehead couldn’t beat him. 
Two up—two more—two, no, he’d missed 
one; catch it quick—two more—two more— 
two more—and then, blindly heaving, the 
last two. 

A roar followed. Will Watts, bent over to 
favor his racked stomach, realized that the 
sound came from his side. So he had done 
it! His last two bundles had hit the feeder, 
leading Lief Johannsen’s by a split second. 
He would have preferred to leave Johannsen 
with half a wagonload. But at least this 
was victory. 

It was victory. He’d shown the norskies 
again. He forgot his stomach. He leaped 
into the air and cracked his heels together 
two times before they came back to the 
wagon box. He tossed his pitchfork exult- 
antly into the air. 

It is a fact that Lief Johannsen meant, 
when he clambered heavily down from his 
wagon box, to march over and offer Will 
Watts his hand like a sportsman. But it is 
no less a fact that when he jumped heavily 
down, his feet hit squarely on the prone fork. 

Will Watts’ exultant shout was divided by 
a sharp crack. Lief Johannsen stood con- 
fused upon the broken tool. Will Watts 
leaped out of his wagon. Busted his pet fork! 
The big towhead had done that rotten 
trick. 

Crack! That was not another fork. It 
was the crack of fist against jaw. 

Then there was a startled breath taking. 
Two men slowly, deliberately sucked in air 


Wheat 


(Continued from Page 83) 


in preparation for a crisis. The many watch- 
ers gasped in that anticipation which grows 
from the promise of a spectacle. One or two 
cooler heads would have interfered, but Lars 
Nordstrom’s silent headshake insisted that 
it was a fight now or later. And the likeli- 
hood was they would hurt one another less 
now. Will Watts, having some skill, got home 
blow after blow, lashing his enemy’s face. 
But every such sally ended with Lief’s great 
arms locking upon ribs; ended in a crash, 
with the slimmer man undermost and with 
two pairs of hands 
searching blindly for the 
throat opposed. 

And then, somehow, 
the writhing, hate- 
entangled mass _ invari- 
ably managed to break 
loose and repeat the 
routine. 


T WAS not the kind of 

fight which is spon- 
sored in prize rings. The 
two men did not stand 
off and exchange blows. 
It was not, on the other 
hand, an evil fight; that 
is, no man attempted 
things of which he would 
later be ashamed; there 
was no kneeing, no goug- 
ing, no mouth-tearing. 
But there was pain and 
bloodletting, and then 
always the writhing, 
twisting, flailing mass. 

They broke apart at last, dizzily. Their 
clothes were stripped away. Their bodies 
were dust covered, splotched red. They had 
come to be two impotent logs eddying help- 
lessly in a whirlpool of passion. 

Will Watts got up a palsied arm and real- 
ized with horror that the action was taking 
his exhausted body off balance. He was 
falling. And a black, ominous shadow was 
tumbling down to crush him. He got one 
weak arm out to push this mountain away. 
He touched it. Johannsen! Falling too! That 
thought was solacing as he went down, as he 
slid down ten thousand miles of jagged spikes 
that tore and tore. 

That fall, he was happy to discover, ended 
with his head on Selma’s lap. Behind her 
Lars Nordstrom bent an anxious bearded 
face. Will Watts’ eyes went from Selma to 
her father and to Lief Johannsen, rubbing a 
battered face a few feet off, with an over- 
whelming rush of shame. In that clear 
instant which followed his return to con- 
sciousness he knew. 

And his shame mounted. 

He had bedeviled Johannsen all day be- 
cause—he gulped and then. made the admis- 
sion—Johannsen was the epitome of all that 
these farmers stood for. And what they 
stood for was better than what he stood for. 
They were, he gulped again, better men than 
he. They hadn’t, he acknowledged, gobbled 
his birthright. They had taken something 
he had held worthless, and had made it into 
a prize. 

Will Watts reached out a hand to the big 
man. ‘ You’d have broken me in two if we 
had both been fresh,” he acknowledged. 


By old Lars Nordstrom, keen eyes upon 
his daughter’s face, would not have it that 
way. “No!” he interrupted vehemently. 
“Two best workers, two best fighters.” 

Will Watts stood up on weak legs and 
shook his head. ‘“Lief’s the better man,” he 
insisted. “I made a fool of myself today. 
Oughta had my head beaten off.” 

Selma drew her hand loose and vanished 
toward the house. 

“T was mad too,” Johannsen admitted 
slowly. “But,” he offered this as a just de- 
fense, “I didn’t know how it was between 
you and ——” He nodded toward the re- 
treating girl. 

Shamed by the memory of that planned 
flight Will Watts glanced sharply at old 
Nordstrom. The blond patriarch seemed to 
have no suspicions. 

They were all carefree as they swung back 
to the washbasins and then to the table, 
where a replica of the noon meal, save that 





the beef was become pork and the apple pie 
was become lemon, waited. The fight had 
cleared the air. Only Will Watts held to an 
abstraction, a concentration which kept him 
a little out of the picture. After supper he 
walked off by himself and sat down in the 
dark beneath the pine trees. 
The city for those who love it. He loved 
the land, he admitted, and Selma loved it too. 
He felt the thrill that must have stirred his 
ancestors who embarked with William Penn. 
He had pioneer blood, and with the strong 
confidence which that conviction brought he 
made his decision. No grubbing around a 
factory for him, trying to learn a trade and 
keep a wife at the same time; no dark and 
smelly city flat for Selma. If these norskies— 
and now the epithet fell with an admiring 
accent—could do it, he 
could too. If Nord- 
strom and Selma’s mother 
could come here to North 
Dakota and build up such 
a place as this, he and 
Selma could do as much 
elsewhere. Out in Mon- 
tana there was still land, 
good wheat land. And 
he wouldn’t, he vowed, 
run away with Selma like 
a man who was afraid. 
He’d say flat to old Nord- 
= that he was taking 
er 


SHADOW fell across 
his determined face. 
He looked up to see Lars 
Nordstrom’s beard, like a 
gray muff stuck against 
the background of black 
tree trunks. The older 
man sat down.. There, 
stretched out upon the 
cool earth, they looked at each other with 
a vision unimpaired by physical blackness. 

“You want my girl?” asked Lars Nord- 
strom. 

That morning Will Watts would have 
flashed defiance at that question—‘‘ Whose 
business is it but mine?” Now he nodded, 
his unburdened heart going out to the friend- 
liness in the other’s voice. ‘You bet I do. 
Bet your bottom dollar I do!” 

“Good,” said Lars Nordstrom. ‘“ You 
stay then.” 

Stay! Will Watts hadn’t thought of that. 
He winced. Stay on and be the hired man, 
take orders? With his new focus, he suddenly 
perceived that taking orders here could be 
little different from taking orders in a tool 
shop. Selma was really the one to object if 
anyone objected. And with a sense of re- 
linquishment which left him feeling as clean 
as he had that morning when the cool water 
poured over his body, he decided that Selma 
should have the say. 

But what was Nordstrom saying? 


ELMA, she talked about that new quar- 
ter section. You stay, break it next 
spring. Sow it to flax. On shares, eh? My boys 
say stay too. They don’t like machinery. 
You'll have your own farm pretty soon. 
Selma, she gets one-quarter of mine when I 
quit. ButI know you Americans. You don’t 
want your wife’s land. You can buy the quar- 
ter section. Flax on breaking pays big some- 
times, and you have already some money 
saved. Other fellows around don’t like farm- 
ing. You buy their land too. Pretty soon 
you have more land than Selma, maybe more 
than me.” Helaughed. “Good worker.” He 
laughed again. “Good fighter; that don’t 
hurt either.” 

Will Watts stood upon his two feet, which 
seemed to fasten onto the earth with a sense 
of ownership. In the darkness he detected 
an anxious white form. 

Lars Nordstrom stood up too. He put a 
big, fatherly hand upon Will Watts’ shoulder. 
“You stay now, eh? No hunting big money 
in Detroit?” 

“Stay!” shouted Will Watts. “Stay! 
You bet your shirt and pants I'll stay.” He 
strode past Nordstrom to the white, anxious 
shadow. 

“Selma !”’ 

It came forward with a low sob. Lars 
Nordstrom was gone and there in his arms 

was Selma, strong and joyous. 

“We'll see the spring here, Will,” she 
whispered. “Oh, Will, you’lllove thespring.” 

He swept her close. “You peach!” he 
whispered. ‘You peach!” 
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Double-Thick Corn Flakes 
Stay Crisp in Milk or Cream 






Judge corn flakes by this unfailing test: 
do they stay crisp in milk or cream? 
Post Toasties, made from the hearts 
of selected white corn, are flaked double- 
thick and toasted golden crisp. These 
delicious flakes stay crisb even when 
swimming in milk or cream! 

Send the coupon now for a free test 
package and make the Milk or Cream 
Test yourself. At your grocer’s insist 
on the genuine, double-thick Post Toast- 
ies, the improved corn flakes that stay 
crisp in cream. 








































Post Toasties come in sealed-tight, MAN. Tis couse: de 
wax-wrapped cartons. Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Please send me your Free Test Pack- 
POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. age of Post Toasties the Double-Thick 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN improved corn flakes that stay crisp 
Makers of Post’s Health Foods: Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal, in elk or cane, 










Instant Postum, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post Toasties Name. 
Address. 


















7-100 @ P. C. Co. 


Note: Canadians address Canadian Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E. Toronto, Ont. 
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W hatever the method of laundering— 
Wamsutta Percale sheets and pillow 
cases outlast all others 


HE real test of sheets and pillow-cases is 
how well they can withstand laundering. 


Set TuBs 


washing. When other sheets are growing thin 
and wearing out Wamsutta Percale will be ready 































STEAM LAUNDRY 


In the now famous test conducted by Prof. 
E. B. Millard, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Wamsutta Percale sheets in com- 
parison with other well known brands came 
through strongest after 100 launderings. This is 
equivalent to the washing they would receive in 
active use over a period of four years. 


But, quite as important: Wamsutta Percale 
was still soft and lovely, its snow white surface 
inviting to cool, refreshing sleep. 

Here, indeed, is something for housekeepers 
to consider: Wamsutta Percale, of very fine tex- 
ture, becomes more and more exquisite with 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass., Founded 1846 


WAMSU FFA PERCAEE 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 


for still longer service—whatever the method 
of laundering. 

The Wamsutta tape selvedge adds a neat finish, 
greatly increases the strength and prevents tearing. 

¥ "* * * 

More exquisite even than fine linen, Wamsutta 
Percale costs very much less and onlya little more 
than ordinary cotton. 

These beautiful sheets and pillow-cases because 
of their great durability, are a real economy. 
They are ideal for monogramming or initialing. 

At your best stores—in all sizes—plain, hem- 
stitched or scalloped. 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO., 44 Leonard St., N. Y., Selling Agents 


CThe Finest of Cottons 








WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. 


I enclose $2.00 for a pair of daintily hemstitched 
Wamsutta Percale Baby Sheets, bassinet size, 36x 54. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO MOTHERS: 


To be sent id to Mrs. 
Send today for a pair of beautiful Wamsutta Percale Baby Sheets 0 be sent prepaid to Mrs. 





Street 

















Gity 











Money gladly refunded if not satisfactory 
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This verse is not in the earliest manu- 
scripts; but the fact that it was interpolated 
ig even more significant than if it had ap- 
peared in the original. It proves the custom 
of the early church not to baptize until after 
a definite profession of faith. There was no 
virtue in the act; it was merely a symbol. 
Even if these exact words did not appear in 
the first manuscripts, there is no doubt that 
the new convert made a confession of belief. 
The chariot was stopped; and how amazed 
the retinue must have been to see the great 
man go down into the water with Philip! 
Probably no baptism has ever been watched 
with more intense curiosity. 

The conversion of so important an official 
was naturally described in detail; but a far 
more influential man was soon to be added to 
the church. The surrender of Paul meant 
eventually the conquest of the world; he was 
to become the most powerful agent, adver- 
tiser and example of the new faith. Burning 
with zeal against the Christians, Saul had ob- 
tained letters of authority from the high 
priest in Jerusalem to arrest any men or 
women in Damascus—about one hundred 
and fifty miles north—and bring them back 
as prisoners for trial. As he drew near to the 
end of his journey, there suddenly shone a 
great light from heaven, like the light in the 
sky on the first Christmas. It was so bright 
that the traveler was blinded and fell to the 
earth; a great voice was heard, saying ‘Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me?” and upon 
asking in a new and strange humility as to 
the origin of the voice, he was told that it was 
the very Jesus whom he was persecuting. 

The pursuer now became the pursued. The 
searching love of God had disarmed him. 
Nothing could possibly be more characteris- 
tic of Saul than his next question: “Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” 

Immediately he was told to go into the city, 
and his duty would there be revealed to him. 

There are three accounts of this su- 
premely important event, Acts ix, xxii, 


Peter and Paul 


(Continued from Page 15) 


been increased by inspiration, discomfited - 


his antagonists and made converts every day. 

From this moment to his death his life was 
in danger. The — were not going to permit 
so effective a pleader to have his way. The 
gates of the city were watched that he might 
be caught unawares and murdered. But in 
the night his friends placed him in a basket, 
and let him down by the outside of the wall, 
whence he escaped to Jerusalem. There he 
attempted to join the disciples, but they 
were naturally afraid of him and suspected 
a traitorous design. Barnabas, either wiser 
or bolder than the others, received him gladly 
and persuaded his colleagues that the recruit 
was sincere. In Jerusalem Saul publicly de- 
bated with the Greek Jews; their response 
was a plot against his life. Here again he was 
saved by his friends. They conveyed him 
secretly to Czsarea, and then sent him to 
the city of his birth, Tarsus. 

In the conversations between Saul and the 
disciples in Jerusalem, he must have learned 
a great deal about the life and death of Jesus, 
and of his teaching. 

After his escape to Tarsus, the new church 
enjoyed a period of rest; for some reason 
persecutions were abated. Throughout Ju- 
dea, Galilee and Samaria the Christian com- 
munities grew rapidly, adding converts every 
day. 

In the absence of Paul. Peter once more 
comes to the front. He visited the little 
community at Lydda, a town about midway 
between Joppa and Jerusalem, later to become 
known as the birthplace of St. George. Here 
he found a paralytic, Aineas, who had not 
walked for eight years. When Peter told him 


familiar sight. The room was filled with 
poor widows who were sobbing, talking 
about Dorcas, and showing the garments she 
had made. Peter asked to be left alone with 
the dead woman. Then he prayed and, turn- 
ing to the body, called out confidently, “Ta- 
bitha, arise.” She opened her eyes and saw 
her deliverer; he took her by the hand, 
raised her up, and calling in the mourners, 
presented to. them their faithful friend. The 
delight and wonder caused by this event 
brought many into the church; and Peter 
made a lengthy stay in Joppa, living with 
Simon the tanner. 

This miracle is the only one of the kind 
reported in the early church, and may ac- 
count partly for the rapid spread of the 
Gospel in that region. 

Thirty miles north of Joppa there was 
another coast town, Cesarea. Here was a 
Roman garrison of soldiers, made up mainly 
of native recruits; but one company had 
come from Italy, and was called the Italian 
Band. Their centurion was Cornelius, a 
pious, just and generous man. About three 
o’clock one afternoon he saw plainly—evi- 
dently—a messenger in a vision, who told 
him to send to Joppa, there to inquire at the 
house of Simon the tanner, by the seaside, for 
one Peter, and to obey whatever command 
this man should give. Cornelius had learned 
obedience before he had received authority. 
He lost no time in sending two of his servants, 
accompanied by a trustworthy soldier, who 
was his orderly, and as they were approach- 
ing Joppa, about noon, Peter went on the 
housetop for prayer before luncheon. 


The Meaning of Brotherhood 


& THE table was set, he fell into a trance, 
and had a vision of all kinds of beasts. He 
was ordered by a voice to slay and eat; but he 
replied that he could eat nothing unclean, to 
which objection he was told that things 
cleansed by God were not to be de- 





xxvi. They naturally differ in details, 
but all agree on the sudden light and 
on its effect on Saul. It accords with 
human testimony that afterward 
some of his companions thought they 
had seen a light, while others thought 
they had heard a voice. ’ 

It was only after Saul became blind 
that he saw the truth; for his dark- 
ness was lighted by the lamp of the 
Holy Spirit. His companions led him 
by the hand into Damascus; for three 
days he saw, ate, and drank nothing. 
He was thinking. He was praying. 
What’s in a name? It is curious, in 
view of the common connotation, that 
in the city Saul stayed at the house of 
aman named Judas, and was told his 
duty by a man named Ananias. 


The Great Convert 


UDAS’ house was in a street called 

Straight, which is today the main 
street of Damascus. Ananias could 
not believe the authenticity of the 
impulse which commanded him to 
seek out the chief enemy of the faith; 
but he was informed that Saul was to 
be the inspired channel through which 
Christianity was to reach both Gen- 
tiles and Jews. Ananias accordingly 
entered the house, placed his hands 
in what had now become the form 
of apostolic benediction on the head 
of the blind man, and called him 
Brother. 

Saul instantly had a sensation as 
though scales had fallen from his 
eyes. He rose, was baptized, took 
food, and lived on terms of intimacy 
ith the disciples. It is always pos- 
sible that if an enemy were treated 





In Passing 


By EMMA PiayTER SEABURY 


T WAS a little shack 
Beside the railroad track, 
Grimy with prairie coal and smelter snoke— 
No hint of green expanse or stream or 
bloom! 
We paused to let our panting engine rest 
Before we plunged into the shadowy West. 


Beside her shack with broken windowpane— 
Pathetic figure in the drizzling rain— 
She stood . . . and waved her old sun- 
bonnet poke 
In wistful greeting to the passing train. 


So—from my flowers and gifts 
And cushioned seat— 
I saw the yearning in her eager face, 
The longing to be free 
From want and drudgery, 
And heard, as we crept by, 
The heartsick, hungry cry 
For love and hills and billowy fields of green! 


I caught up flowers and books 
And through the window rifts 
I flung them into space, 
Leaving my paltry gifts— 
A tribute—at her feet. 


You should have seen her face! 


spised. The vision and the voice came 
thrice; and while Peter was wondering 
what it all meant, the three messengers 
from Cornelius reached the house and 
called out at the gate, inquiring if 
Peter was staying there. Peter re- 
ceived a divine impulse to descend 
and join them. They informed him of 
their mission; he invited them in; 
they broke bread together, and spent 
the night. 

Next day Peter started with them 
for Cesarea, accompanied also by 
members of the church at Joppa. 
Cornelius was waiting for them with 
his friends and relatives, and the 
moment Peter appeared, the centurion 
fell at his feet in worship. But Peter 
said frankly: “Stand up; I myself 
also am a man.” Peter was as sure 
that Christ was divine as that he him- 
self was not. 

By this time the full meaning of the 
vision of strange beasts had become 
clear to the apostle. 

Peter knew now that the old dis- 
tinctions between Jew and Gentile 
were annihilated by the Christian re- 
ligion; all men were to be brothers— 
and in truth any notion of caste is 
fundamentally hostile to the teachings 
of Christ. 

In the presence of what was now a 
large gathering of people, Cornelius 
asked Peter to tell him the divine 
truth. 

The speech of Peter is immensely 
important in the history of the church. 
Many of the Jewish converts to 
Christianity had kept their former 
social distinctions, and could not be- 
lieve that the Gospel was as directly 
addressed to Gentiles as to the chosen 








like a brother, the mask of prejudice 
and hostility would disappear, and 
frank friendship take the place of hatred. 

The conversion of Saul is the most dra- 
matic, the best known, and the most influ- 
ential in the entire history of the Christian 
church, 

The zeal which Saul had displayed against 
the Christians was now exerted in their 
behalf; in the Jewish synagogues he began 
to preach the divinity of Christ. His audi- 
ences were astounded when they heard the 
chief advocate for the prosecution become 
the leading advocate for the other side. 
Some met him boldly in public debate; but 
Saul, whose natural powers in argument had 


he was healed by Jesus Christ, he immedi- 
ately stood up. 

The excitement caused by this miracle was 
increased by a greater one. In Joppa, about 
ten miles distant, there dwelt a woman 
whose name in Aramaic was Tabitha and in 
Greek Dorcas, which means “gazelle.” She 
had been a shining light in the new church, 
and was known in all the neighborhood for 
the loveliness of her character and her deeds 
of charity. She died; and the disciples, 
hearing that Peter was in Lydda, sent for 
him. He came immediately and entered the 
funeral chamber, where he saw an all too 


ones, nor could they believe in the 

brotherhood of man. Peter gave them 
some primary instruction both in religion 
and in democracy. 


God is no respecter of persons: But in eve 
nation he that feareth him, and worket 
righteousness, is accepted with him. 


We can hardly realize, we who profess even 
if we do not practice democracy, how revolu- 
tionary was this idea. Peter explained the 
Gospel and the Saviour; and on this occasion 
he gave that admirable description of Jesus, 
as one “who went about doing good.” 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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for serving right 
for quick desserts 


Luscious, golden, full-ripe fruit of 
the tropics—how fortunate that it is 
available in both Sliced and Crushed 
forms! 

Keep both kinds of Hawaiian Pine- 
apple on hand! You'll find the Sliced, 
for instance, an always-popular des- 
sert fruit—and an ever-ready aid in 
the making of last-minute desserts 
and salads, 


For Sundaes. Ices, 
Pies,Salads and 
hundreds of made 
up dishes, 

buy it 


In convenient, economical crushed 
form, Hawaiian Pineapple opens the 
way to an endless variety of reputa- 
tion-making menu treats—fruit cock- 
tails, cake-filling, salads, desserts, and 
refreshing, thirst-quenching drinks. 

Let us send you a copy of our 
recipe book containing the favorite 
Pineapple recipes of a score of lead- 
ing cooking authorities. Use the 
coupon! It is free!! 


Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.” 
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Miss Olive Allen’s choicest recipes 


Selected from hundreds gathered in 
a world-search for delicious dishes 


Iss OLIVE S. ALLEN, a real 

home cook of many years’ 
experience, has recently been 
gathering and testing hundreds of 
recipes. These recipes have come 
from all over the world; from fa- 
mous foreign chefs, from old- 
fashioned home cooks; from lux- 
urious hotels; from cosy little inns, 
even from hunters and trappers. 
We first asked Miss Allen to select 





2 tablespoonfuls flour 
Y{ teaspoonful salt 


ful 
4 teaspoon mustard 


red 

4 table: otal caalted Crisco 

1 cupful milk 

1% cupful grated American cheese 

4% cupful bread crumbs 

3 eggs 
Blend flour, salt, mustard and pepper 
with the Crisco, add slowly to the milk 
and let it boil up, stirring constantly. 
Have ready the cheese and bread crumbs 
grated. Add to the mixture, take from 
the fire and add the beaten yolks of the 
eggs. Let cool, then fold in the beaten 
whites of the eggs. Turn into a Criscoed 
baking dish and bake in a hot oven (400°), 
to a light brown. Serve immediately. 
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Lemon Meringue Pie 


1 cupful sugar 
1 lemon 
2 tablespoonfuls (rounded) corn starch 





2 eggs 

1 cupful boiling water 
Add the grated rind and juice of the lemon 
to the sugar. Beat the yolks of the eggs 
until light and then add the corn starch, 
which has been dissolved in a little cold 
water. Mix this thoroughly with the 
lemon and sugar. Put in a double boiler 
and add the boiling water. Cook until it 
thickens, stirring all the time. 


Pastry—1% cupfuls flour 

cupful Crisco 

¥% teaspoonful salt 
4 to 6 tablespoonfuls ice water 

Roll out and cover an inverted pie tin. 
Bake in very hot oven (500°). Prick well 
with a fork to prevent bubbles. When cool 
after baking, add [the filling and cover 
with the meringue made by beating the 
whites of 2 eggs until stiff and dry and 
adding 4 tablespoonfuls granulated sugar. 
Return to hot oven(500°) until brown. 








ee oes a 
Delicious Cream Cookies 


1 cupful Crisco 
2 cupfuls brown sugar 
4 eggs 
24 cupful cream 
4% cupfuls flour 
4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful nut meats 
¥% cupful chopped raisins 
1 teaspoonful lemon extract 
1 teaspoonful vanilla extract 
Cream the Crisco, add the sugar and 
cream again. Beat the eggs, add and 
beat for two minutes. Add the cream 
and when well mixed add the nut meats, 
raisins, flavoring and salt. Lastly add 
the baking powder and flour which have 
been sifted together. 
Drop from the end of the spoon in a Cris- 
coed baking pan and bake in a moderate 
oven (325°). Before putting into the oven, 
I usually put a half pecan nut meat in the 
center. 





Sour Cream Muffins 
1 cupful sour cream 
1 tablespoonful melted Crisco 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
1 well beaten eg; 
Y4 teaspoonful ~~ 
1 tablespoonful cold water 
1% cupfuls flour 
1 teaspoonful baking powder 
Y{ teaspoonful salt 
Mix the cream, Crisco, sugar, salt to- 
gether thoroughly, adding a well beaten 
egg. Add the soda, dissolved in the cold 
water, and the last thing the flour and 
baking powder, sifted together. Drop in 
muffin tins. 


Bake in a quick oven (425°), fifteen to 
twentv minutes. 








home. 





Miss Allen’s Graham Cracker Cake 


¥ cupful Crisco 
; cupful granulated sugar 
e 


1 poe cupful milk 
23 graham crackers 
2t nfuls baking powder 
1 cupful chopped nuts : 
% teaspoonful salt 
Cream Crisco and sugar together, beat 
the yolks of eggs till light and add to this. 
Then add the milk. Roll the crackers 
fine. Mix baking powder with cracker 
crumbs, add this to the other mixture to- 
gether with salt and chopped nuts. Last 
add the beaten whites of the eggs. Bake in 
two layers in hot oven (400°). For an extra 
large three layer cake, double the recipe. 
Filling—2 tablespoonfuls Crisco 


8 tablespoonfuls powdered 
Yolk of 1 egg si — 


Beat the egg light and cream the Crisco 
and sugar. Mix with the egg, and flavor 
with vanilla. 
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Quick Bran Nut Bread 


1 tablespoonful Crisco 
1 egg 
1% cupfuls sweet milk 
¥ teaspoonful salt 
¥ cupful chopped walnut meats 
34 cupful molasses 
1 teaspoonful baking soda 
¥ cupful boiling water 
3 cupfuls flour 
2 cupfuls bran 
Mix together the flour, bran and salt. 
Add the Crisco to the molasses and mix 
thoroughly. Then add the egg well 
beaten. Then the milk and chopped 
nuts. Dissolve the soda in boiling water 
and add to this mixture. Then add the 


flour and bran. 


Bake from one and a half to two hours in 
a moderate oven (325°). Makes one loaf, 


from these many hundreds the best 
two hundred. Then we asked her 
to select from these two hundred 
her favorite eight. These eight are 
printed below. Each one makes a 
perfectly delicious dish. Each is 
practical for use in the average 


We suggest that you save them and 
add them to the collection of your 
own favorite recipes. 





Rich Doughnuts 


1 cupful sugar 
5 tablespoonfuls Crisco, level 


8 eg; 
4 tablespoonfuls baking powder 
1% teaspoonfuls salt 
1 cupful milk 
1 teaspoonful grated nutmeg 
Flour to make soft dough 


From 41% to 5 cupfuls flour sifted before 
measuring. Cream Crisco, add sugar 
gradually, add eggs well beaten. Sift dry 
ingredients and add alternately with 
milk to egg mixture. Roll out as soft as 
can be handled. Cut with cutter and fry 
in hot Crisco. Heat Crisco until crumb 
of bread becomes golden brown in forty 

___—- seconds (375°-385°). Suf- 
~~ ~~» ficient for sixty doughnuts. 





Huckleberry Roly Poly 
(Any seasonable fruit may be substituted 
for huckleberries, or use canned fruit) 
2% cupfuls flour 
4 level teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 teaspoonful salt 
2 Sod tolleaseuatide Crisco 
14 cupful sugar 
1 cupful sweet milk 
1 egg 
Sift together flour, baking powder and 
salt. Cream together Crisco and sugar. 
Add the milk slowly. Then stir in dry 
ingredients. Lastly add the egg, well 
beaten, and mix in thoroughly. Roll to 
a thickness of about one-half inch. Spread 
surface with Crisco, then cover with 
huckleberries. Roll up, handling it 
lightly. Place it in the center of a baking 
pan which has been greased with Crisco. 
Spread Crisco over the top and sides of 
the roll. Bake in a hot oven (400°) about 
three-quarters of an hour and as soon 
as it browns on top reduce the heat to 
moderate (825°), and finish baking. 
Serve with hot sauce or hard sauce as 
preferred. 

















In using Crisco with Miss Allen’s recipes notice the many 
ways in which it adds to the delight of eating and the 
pleasure of preparing foods. In frying notice how free from 
smoke and odor Crisco is. And remember that by straining 
Crisco after frying you can use it again and again. You 
can fry fish, and then onions and then potatoes in Crisco 


Notice these advantages: 


purpose. 


and the potatoes will not even hint of the fish or onions. 
Remember, too, that Crisco alone serves every shortening 
It makes deliciously tender cakes which stay 
fresh longer. It makes beautifully flaky and tender pie 
crust. And Crisco fried foods are deliciously crisp and 
brown outside and tender and digestible inside. 


CRISCO: A vegetable shortening made of the pure sweet oils of growing plants. 


for FRYING 


© 1924, The Procter & Gambie Co., Cincinnati 


for SHORTENING 


for CAKE-MAKING 





Special “TESTED RECIPES” 
and Sample Offer 


In return for 20c (in stamps or coin to cover 
the costs of postage and mailing) we will 
send you a special sample can of Crisco 
(containing full half pound), together with 
“Miss Allen’s Tested Recipes’’—a book con- 
taining the two hundred recipes Miss Allen 
has selected from the many hundreds secured 
from all parts of the world. Address Sec- 
tion D-7, Dept. of Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The audience was inspired. Those who 
were circumcised were astonished to find 
those whom they regarded as less fortunate 


now equally filled with the Holy Spirit, and 


it is symptomatic of the workings of the ° 


Gospel to observe that it was the converted 
Jews who then and there suggested that the 
Gentiles be received with them into the 
church. Water was found; all were baptized 
together, and racial and social distinctions 
were placed exactly where they belong, in the 
limbo of outworn, useless and unproductive 
as. 

_ is more shocking than snobbery 
in the church, because nothing is more at 
variance with the spirit of Christianity. I 
suppose it is inevitable that some particular 
churches, owing to their location in a fash- 
jonable part of a city, should contain a larger 
percentage of socially aristocratic members 
than others; the Gospel is for the rich as well 
as the poor, for they both need it. But for 
members of a church to feel and act as if they 
were superior to other members is a serious 
and demoralizing error; there is perhaps 
only one thing worse, and that is for the 
clergyman himself to be an ecclesiastical 
snob. There is danger of this in any state 
church, where there is a hierarchy and where 
ministers are looking for promotion to lucra- 
tive or otherwise important posts. I suppose 
the congregation and the public would be hid- 
eously shocked if a clergyman should appear 
drunk in the pulpit or in the course of his 
sermon indulge freely in profanity; but dis- 
gusting as such a spectacle would be, it would 
not shock me so much as to see any clergy- 
man anywhere under any circumstances speak 
and act as if he felt himself to be socially 
superior. Social and racial distinctions are 
irreconcilable with Christian teaching. The 
matter was settled once for all by the rcvela- 
tion to Peter. 

Jesus indeed simply emphasized and made 
supreme, when he taught the brotherhood of 
man, an idea brought out in the Old Testa- 
ment. In the Fifty-first Psalm we read: 
“The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou 
wilt not despise.”” A haughty heart and a 
conceited mind are more out of place in Chris- 
tian communities than professional criminals. 


The Christian Influence 


ETER discovered very quickly after his 

own enlightenment that the new doctrine 
of social equality would not be accepted with- 
out a struggle. When Peter returned from 
Cesarea to Jerusalem, the apostles and 
church members who were Jews remon- 
strated sharply with him because he had sat 
down at meat with Gentiles. Peter rehearsed 
the whole story: his vision on the housetop 
at Joppa, his expedition to Cornelius, and the 
undiscriminating descent of the Holy Spirit. 
He concluded by a powerful appeal: 


Forasmuch then as God gave them the like 
gift as he did unto us, who believed on the Lord 
Jesus Christ; what was I, that I could with- 
stand God? 


It is certainly to the credit of his Jerusalem 
hearers that they were convinced by this 
speech; they had nothing further to urge; 
they all glorified God. 

Luke’s narrative in the Book of Acts now 
goes back to what happened immediately 
after the murder of Stephen. The effect of 
that deed of violence was to scatter Christian 
fugitives in many directions. Some fled 
north up the Phenician coast as far as An- 
tioch, and some to the island of Cyprus. 
These were Greek-speaking Christians, who 
had all been. Jews, and at first they preached 
the Gospel only to members of their own 
race. Their efforts met with success; the 
church grew apace. Their influence widened; 
and in Antioch some of them began to do 
evangelistic work among Greek-speaking peo- 
ple who were not Jews; thus in many direc- 
tions and to many classes of people Christian 
teaching went forth. What Peter had done in 
one town was now becoming general. 

There must have been some regularly 
established system of messengers; for as the 
church in Jerusalem had learned of Peter’s 
work in Caesarea, the news now came of the 
missionary efforts in Cyprus and Antioch. 
A meeting of the apostles and members was 
called, and Barnabas, who had already shown 
his faith by generosity in money and in opin- 
lon, was selected as envoy to Antioch. “For 
he was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith.” Barnabas was deeply 





Peter and Paul 


(Continued from Page 87) 


impressed by what he saw in the northern 
city and a brilliant idea occurred to him. 
He remembered that Paul had gone to his 
native town, Tarsus; he departed thither, 
and to the delight of the new converts he 
brought Paul back with him to Antioch. 
This is the first occasion where Barnabas and 
Paul worked together. Fora whole year this 





splendid pair remained in Antioch, bringing 
= —— and strengthening the growing 
church. 


And the disciples were called Christians first 
in Antioch. 


Apparently they were called Christians not 
by their friends but by their enemies or by 
citizens of the place who regarded them either 
with indifference or with amusement. They 
were always talking about Christ; hence the 
name Christians, meaning simply, “‘Christ’s 
men.” As so often happens, a name given 
partly in derision was adopted by the in- 
tended victims; it became an appellation of 
which they were proud, and of which we 
ought to be. 

Professor Wade calls attention to the first 
known use of it by members of the church, in 
I Peter iv, 16, ‘Yet if any man suffer as a 
Christian, let him not be ashamed; but let 
him glorify God on this behalf.” 

We are next informed of a group of per- 
sons in the church at Jerusalem whose gifts 
and duties seem rather obscure. These were 
“‘prophets.”” Were they prophets in the Old 
Testament sense, teachers of righteousness? 
Or did they possess some special power of 
clairvoyance? Or was the existence of such a 
class a relic of the superstition evident in so 
many individual and collective minds? Pre- 
dictions of the next winter’s weather and of 
the end of the world have always found many 
credulous believers. However this may be, 
some of the “prophets” in Jerusalem, at- 
tracted by the news from Antioch, journeyed 
thither. One of them, named Agabus, an- 
nounced the coming of a general famine; and 
it came, but whether it corresponded to the 
prediction we cannot tell. 


The Spirit of Helpfulness 


HE significant fact is the action taken by 
the Antioch church; “every man accord- 
ing to his ability” sent help to those in Judea; 
and Barnabas and Paul, who had hitherto 
been carriers of the good news, now carried 
southward substantial help to the sufferers. 
This was a practical illustration of the Chris- 
tian spirit, which in the twentieth century 
has fortunately become general. In this 
respect Christianity has already nearly con- 
quered the world. Today wherever there is 
pestilence, famine, flood or fire, organiza- 
tions in more prosperous communities send 
out help as a matter of course. Today aid is 
sent not only to fellow Christians and to 
fellow countrymen, but to any part of the 
world needing it. The organization of the Red 
Cross is as truly representative of the Cross 
of Christ as any missionary church. 
Examples of the catholicity of charity may 
be seen in the assistance sent by America to 
Russia in 1921 and 1922, and to Japan in 
1923. And yet there are church members 
today who think Americans ought not to 
help starving German babies. 
ese illustrations of the true spirit of 
Christianity had their pais at Antioch, 
whence contributions flowed to the hungry 
people in Judea. 


The period of comparative peace and im- 
munity from persecution that the early 
church had enjoyed after the conversion of 
Saul suddenly came to an end. King Herod, 
who received the royal title from the Roman 
emperor, and was a brother of Herodias of 
evil memory, determined in the year 44 to 
take active measures against the Christians. 
He killed James, John’s brother, the son of 
Zebedee. (It is strange that we hear so little 
of John in the accounts of the church at 
Jerusalem.) 

Seeing that this murder was received by 
the orthodox Jews with high favor, Herod 
seized Peter, put him in prison under a 
strong guard of soldiers, intending to bring 
him forth later for torture or death or both. 
Sixteen soldiers had charge of him, in groups 
of four; perhaps stationed at the four points 
of the compass. 

The night preceding his intended execu- 
tion, as he was sleeping—his being sound 
asleep is an evidence of the peace of his 
mind—and bound in chains to two soldiers, 
he somehow escaped and found himself in 
the city street. 

He said rather quaintly that the Lord had 
delivered him ‘from all the expectation of 
the people of the Jews.”’ In the middle of 
the night he came to the house of Mary, who 
was the mother of Mark the evangelist. 
Nobody was asleep, for a company had gath- 
ered together there, and they were all awake 
and praying for Peter. 

The attempted destruction of Peter by 
Herod is almost the last event recorded in the 
New Testament of Peter’s career. He makes 
his final appearance in the Book of Acts in the 
fifteenth chapter, and in a happily character- 
istic manner. A question came up, during 
the evangelistic work of Paul and Barnabas, 
that was later to receive a great deal of at- 
tention from the former, and indeed to be 
settled for all time by his decision. This 
matter, which then seemed of the utmost 
importance, was whether circumcision was 
necessary to salvation. 

The dispute became so hot that finally it 
was decided to refer it to the home church 
at Jerusalem. Accordingly a committee was 
appointed, consisting of Paul, Barnabas and 
a few others, and when they reached Jerusa- 
lem a formal meeting was held, attended by 
the apostles, elders, and the chief men of the 
church. There as elsewhere the converted 
Pharisees still insisted on the necessity of the 
old Jewish rite. 


The Important Question 


FTER the debate had progressed for 
some time, Peter rose and addressed the 
company. He had never forgotten that vis- 
ion on the housetop; for him the question 
had been settled forever. 

In this last address he reminded his hearers 
of how God had chosen him to speak to the 
Gentiles; that he had given them the Holy 
Ghost, putting “no difference between us 
and them.” They were purified not by Jew- 
ish rites, but by faith in Jesus. Circumcision 
cannot save_either them or us. He ended 
eloquently: 

Now therefore why tempt ye God, to put a 
yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to bear? 

But we believe that through the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved, even as 
they. 

This speech produced the desired effect. It 
was voted not to insist on circumcision, and 
on other matters a compromise was effected. 

In the second chapter of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, Peter does not appear to so good 
an advantage as in Luke’s account in Acts; in 
fact, it is almost impossible to believe that 
both Luke’s narrative and Paul’s narrative 
are accurate in all details. Perhaps Peter, 
though he knew the truth, was inconsistent 
in some matters, as are indeed practically all 
church members. Perhaps Paul in writing of 
the event magnified himself. 

Personally I like to think of Peter as we 
see him last in that important meeting at 
Jerusalem. He the impulsive spokesman 
of the Twelve, who had atoned for his denial 
of Christ by being the most ardent leader in the 
earliest days of the church; he who after the 
vision at Joppa had in his own mind abolished 
all racial and social distinctions, on that final 
occasion gave every evidence of the new, 
universal spirit of Christianity. The im- 
portant question is not Were you born in 
Germany or in France or in Britain or in 
America? but Have you been born again? 































Vacation Days 
For Mother, Too! 


Outfit the children in Parker- 
Knit School Stockings and let 
them play! Have no fear of a 
heaped-up darning basket! 
Sturdily made, correctly sized, 
well reinforced where the strain 
comes, Parker-Knits will with- 
stand the hardest play. 

At most of the better shops—in 
three weights. 


No. 222. Medium 
weight. Reinforced 
heel and toe. 

No. 8. Heavy weight. 
Reinforced knee, heel 
and toe. 

No. 216. Extra heavy 
weight. Reinforced 
heel and toe. 


If your store cannot supply you, 


send 35c for sample pair, stating 
size and choice of black or cordovan. 


PARKER-KNIT 
SCHOOL STOCKING 


PARKER HOSIERY MILL & DYE WORKS, Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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For Long and Short Hair 
Will Make and Keep your hair 
wonderfully beautiful. 
Caressingly Soft 
Cannot Crack the Hair 
3 SIZES 
Short 25c—Medium 30c—Long 40c 


If not obtainable at your dealer’s a sample package 
will be sentupon receiptof price anddealer’sname 


or any Musical Instrument write for booklet of 2 


usical excerpts. be sent you— 
SI OF ALL. 





































































































r “NHERE are just a few principles 
which should always be observed in 
fruit-salad making. All dinner salads 

should be extremely light, so when fruit is 
used for this purpose keep the ingredients 
simple and the dressing one on the French 
order. Reserve the whipped cream, marsh- 
mallows, even cheese, generally, and nuts 
for the luncheon or supper salad, when it 
will form, very likely, the principal dish 
on the menu. 

And do serve fruit salads often, espe- 

cially in the torrid days of July and August, 

not merely, however, for their pictorial quali- 
ties, but because of the splendid health-giving 
properties contained in the fruits—the acids, 
salts, vitamins and minerals which prod the flag- 
ging appetite and act most successfully as digestants. 

The salad dressing is of tremendous importance, 
and those selected for fruit salads may be very indi- 
vidual. In addition to these that follow, whipped 
cream with a small quantity of mayonnaise folded into 
it always makes a good dressing for a fruit salad. 


FRENCH Fruit Dressinc. Place one teaspoonful 
of powdered sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of paprika in a small bowl and add 
one tablespoonful of chilled olive or salad oil; stir 
until the sugar and seasonings are dissolved, then add 
a tablespoonful of orange, grapefruit, or lemon juice; 
mix well and add another tablespoonful of oil, then a 
third, stirring to a thick emulsion. If more dressing is 
required increase the proportions. For a red dressing 
add a tablespoonful of raspberry juice also. 


FRuIT-SALAD MAYONNAISE. Beat two eggs very 
thoroughly, add the juice of one lemon and beat again 
until slightly thick, season with a quarter teaspoonful of 
paprika, half a teaspoonful of salt, a speck of white pepper, 
and a tablespoonful of sugar. Cook over hot water until 
creamy, then add a tablespoonful of butter and one of cream; 
beat until cool. A spoonful or two of currant jelly whipped 
into this dressing makes it very unusual and delicious. 


LEMON-BUTTER DRESSING. Beat two eggs to a light froth, 
adding gradually the juice of a large lemon, two tablespoon- 
fuls of granulated sugar and one of butter. Cook over hot 
water until thickened; cool and fold in a cupful of whipped 
cream. This is very delicate and refreshing. 


PARFAIT FRUIT-SALAD DRESSING. Whip a cupful of heavy 
cream until smooth and thick, then add a tablespoonful of 
powdered sugar, and two teaspoonfuls each of orange, lemon 
and pineapple juice, also a teaspoonful of the juice from 
maraschino cherries with four or five of the cherries chopped 
very fine. 


CHANTILLY DreEssING. Mash a small cream cheese—the 
three-ounce size—until it is very smooth, adding three 
tablespoonfuls of thick cream, a quarter teaspoonful each of 
salt and paprika, a tablespoonful of lemon juice and two table- 
spoonfuls of currant jelly which have been whipped smoothly. 
If you like, fold in two or three tablespoonfuls of whipped 
cream, but this is not absolutely necessary. Chill the dress- 
ing very thoroughly before using it. 


CHERRY SALAD is one of the 
simplest of summer salads, 
but one of the most refresh- 
ing. Use any variety of ripe 
cherries which you may prefer 
and pit them; there should 
be at least two cupfuls after 
pitting. Shred half a cupful 
of blanched almonds and 
mix them with the cherries; 
moisten with French fruit 


After half a cupful of oil has 
been added in this manner, the 
mixture will be thick and the 
remaining one and a half cup- 
Suls of oil may be added in larger 
portions, say a quarter cupful 
at a time. Beat vigorously 
after each addition and use only 
oil which has been well chilled. 
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Io make mayonnaise, break 
one whole egg into a conical- 
shaped bowl, add one teaspoon- 

ful each of powdered sugar, 
salt, mustard, and vinegar,one- 
eighth teaspoonful each of pep- 
per and paprika, and a dash of 
cayenne. Beat well. Then add 
olive or salad oil by tablespoon- 

fuls, beating continuously. 


Eata Fiutt Salad 
Every Day 


By CAROLINE B. KING 


dressing and serve on the inner leaves of head lettuce—de- 
licious with cold meat, broiled chops, or chicken for luncheon. 


GINGER FRuitT SALAD is rather unusual and very good. It 
will require one cupful of large white cherries, canned or fresh, 
a cupful of canned sliced pineapple, diced, a cupful of diced 
orange, and half a cupful of preserved ginger with its sirup. 
Pit the cherries and mix them with the other fruits; then 
pour the ginger sirup over all and set away to chill for an 
hour or more. Drain well before serving and add the ginger 
cut into bits. Dress with any whipped-cream dressing to 
which a bit of ginger sirup may be added, if wished. 


ORANGE-SANDWICH SALAD is delicious as a dinner salad. 
Cut large seedless oranges which have been peeled, into 
quarter-inch slices. Put these together, sandwich fashion, 















July, 


with the following mixture between: \j 
together a cupful of chopped canned Di 
apple, half a cupful of very finely qj 
celery, and half a green pepper, shreds 
moisten with French fruit dressing, Pj 
the orange sandwiches on crisp lett 
leaves, garnish with sliced maraschj 
cherries and pass more of the French {ny 
dressing. 


PINEAPPLE AND COTTAGE CHEESE Sy; 

is simple but satisfying. To make it, ma 

a cupful of plain cottage cheese very fy 
season with half a teaspoonful of sait, 
moisten it with two tablespoonfuls of sy 
cream. Drain the juice from a can of crush 
pineapple and add a cupful of this drained pj 
apple to the cheese mixture. Heap on lettuce leave 
garnish with fresh or maraschino cherries, and se 
with any fruit-salad dressing which may be preferre 


PEAR SALAD. Pare the required number of rij 
juicy pears and core them with an apple corer; cut 
slice from the bottom of each to make it stand firm 
then fill the pears with Chantilly or Parfait dressin 
Serve on lettuce garnished with maraschino che 
cut in rings and quartered marshmallows. 


Friars’ SALAD. Split dried pulled or ripe figs a 
lay them open flat; spread over them a mixture 
cream cheese softened with cream; roll up like a jel 
roll and cut into slices. Arrange these on lettu 
leaves and serve with lemon-butter dressing; garni 
with plumped and chilled seedless raisins. 


Tropic SALAD. Select half as many large rij 
bananas as there are guests to be served. Cut them 
halves lengthwise, and remove the fruit without bruising tl 
skins. Dice the bananas and mix them with half their qua 
tity each of diced celery, pitted white or red cherries, canné 
or fresh, and grapefruit cut in small sections. Moisten wit 
fruit mayonnaise and heap fruit inthe banana boats. Se 
on lettuce garnished with bits of pimiento. 















SALAD SURPRISE. Select small deeply colored pimient 
or the canned variety now obtainable in perfect little cup 
Rinse the cups with cold water and let them marinate 
French fruit dressing for an hour. Meantime cut one slice 
canned pineapple into shreds, shred two or three pieces 
crisped celery, and a quarter cupful of shredded blanch 
almonds; mix these together and, if obtainable, add hall 
cupful of white grapes, quartered lengthwise and seede 
Moisten with French fruit dressing and fill the pimiento cup 
Insert a sprig of mint or water cress in each and serve on cri 
inside leaves of lettuce or romaine. 


MOLDED COTTAGE-CHEESE SALAD. Masha pint of cotta 
cheese very fine, and add three-quarters teaspoonful of sal 
one-eighth teaspoonful of paprika and five tablespoonfulst 
sweet cream. Then whip in a tablespoonful of granulatd 
gelatin which has been softened with four tablespoonfuls@ 
cold water and melted over hot water. Pour into a cold w 
ring mold and set aside to chill for several hours. Meat 
while dice one large seedless orange, add half a cupfult 
diced canned pineapple, a cupful of cut strawberries or ray 
berries, and a few dates whi 
have been seeded and cut 
strips. Mix these fruits wi 
any of the whipped-cre 
dressings. Turn the moldé 
cheese from the ring onto 
lettuce-lined chop plate, he 
the center with the fruit, a! 
top with a spoonful of t 
salad dressing selectet 
Garnish with whole stra 
berries or raspberries. 













Then beat in three tablespo 
Suls of lemon juice or vinegat 
a mixture of the two. Ten mi 
utes at the most should suf 
to produce a pint of thick, flu 
mayonnaise which will pile ' 
like that shown above to 
left, provided you select prop 

tools and follow directions. 
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Bright as the Morning 





Puffed Wheat Macaroons 


2 cups Puffed Grains, 1 cup sugar, 44 
cup melted butter, 2 tablespoons flour, 
% teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon vanilla, 1 
egg, % teaspoon baking powder. 

Beat egg thoroughly. Add sugar. Add 
melted butter; beat until light. Stir in 
flour with which baking powder has been 
sifted. Then add flavor and Puffed Grains 
and drop on a well-greased and floured 
pan 3 inches apart. Bake in moderate 
oven (300 degrees) for 10 or 15 minutes 
and lift while warm with broad knife. 





Southern Pralines 


214 cups powdered sugar, 1 cup maple 
syrup, cup cream, 1 cup pecans, 1 cup 
Puffed Wheat. 


Boil the first three ingredients until soft 
ball is formed in cold water. Remove 
from fire and beat to creamy consistency. 
Add nuts and Puffed Wheat and drop from 
spoon in small piles on buttered paper. 


yet—with the food value of whole wheat! 


Here isarichdeliciousness,gay  mineralsand vital elements active 
and enticing, to tempt the morn- adultsand growingchildren need, 
ing appetite—vigor food with in balanced combination. 


ion! 
the lure of a confection! Serve with milk or cream, or in Pieces atonal 


Airy grains of selected wheat, bowls of half and half. Give to Invention 


; : ker Puffed Wheat 
steam exploded to 8 times normal the children in as many ways as pear velba ers 
size with every food cell broken you can—with melted butter to invention of Professor 

. ° “ nderson Oo Olumbia 
to make digestion easy. eat like nuts between meals, with University. Food shot 

‘ . . . from guns—grain foods 

The flavor is like nut-meats. fresh and cooked fruits, and a custinashchy aadhiade 

And the energy value that of garnishment with ice cream. . 
whole wheat with all the bran, Every way is a new delight. ty 


Norrrran| aaa? 
RICE 


At Night—Puffed Rice ) PUFFED 


Kernels of rice, steam exploded like Puffed WHEAT 0) 
Wheat. Each grain an adventure delicious and €3 
enticing. Serve in a bowl of milk at night to sup- : 
ply energy and strength as growing bodies sleep. 























Quaker Puffed Wheat 





Quaker Puffed Rice 


The musket Sart Company 


|= 
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You Couldn't 
Have Pleased 
Me Better” 


Those additional Super Plate 
pieces for Ice Cream, Iced 


Tea and Salad make our 


silver service complete.’ 


Holmes & Edwards Super 
Plate is different. Every 
piece is heavily plated with 
pure silver and in addition 
those most used have Solid 
Silver Inlaid under the plate 
at the two rest points to in- 
sure permanent satisfaction. 








Super Plate-—Inlaid 
“Solid Silver Where It Wears” 


Write for Gift Booklet 


poem ee 


“ 
(7 HOLMES SEDWARDS| || 
SUPER PLATE-TNLAID 
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SHOWS SILVERANLAID 
THE JAMESTOWN 


_TEA SPOON 
Set of Six $3.75 


he Century 
sjea Spoon 
Set of Six $3.75 


SILVERPL ATE 
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What makes the card love minty so? ’Cause mint improves our food, you know! 


My Mint to Me a Kingdom Is 


By RACHEL F, DAHLGREN 


from the running brook or the butcher’s 

stall, or perchance from your kitchen 
garden, for mint thrives in the garden, and 
“pot-grown plants” are offered by canny 
seedsmen. And truly a fragrant mint patch, 
springing eternal like hope, is a source of 
endless culinary thrills! 

Have you ever used tarragon vinegar? 
Here is “one better.” Bruise enough fresh 
mint leavés to loosely fill a glass jar, and 
cover with cold vinegar. At the end of a 
fortnight, strain off, bottle and cork. This 
mint vinegar adds a delicious flavor to salad 
dressings, fish sauces and other dishes, while 
the shredded mint leaves themselves are a 
prized ingredient in salads. 


NIRST gather in your spearmint, either 


Crispy SALAD. Dice the flesh of three 
young cucumbers in which the seeds are not 
fully formed, and three seedless oranges; 
mix and arrange on heart leaves of lettuce. 
Sprinkle with two tablespoonfuls of finely cut 
mint, and serve with mayonnaise or French 
dressing made with mint vinegar. Garnish 
with crystallized mint leaves if at hand. 

Brown bread, cream cheese and freshly 
minced mint leaves make extraordinarily 
good sandwiches. Steam the brown bread 
in baking-powder cans so that it will make 
neat round slices. Soften a three-ounce cake 
of cream cheese, adding cream to make it a 
good consistency for spreading. Season with 
salt and a little paprika and add one table- 
spoonful of the minced mint leaves. Use 
as a filling for the brown 
bread, buttered. 


Mint PEAs. Season one 
quart of green peas, freshly 
cooked, orcannedand heated 
in a double boiler, with two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper and one teaspoonful 
of sugar. Stir in carefully 
two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped mint. 

Remember that mint 
sauce is as good with roast 
pork, veal or venison as with 
the proverbial lamb. Here 
are two recipes which have 
a touch all their own: 


EPICUREAN SAUCE. Heat 
half a cupful of vinegar— 
diluted if very sharp—with 
one-eighth teaspoonful of 
salt and pour it over half a 
cupful of finely chopped 
mint; let steep for ten min- 
utes. Then add three table- 
spoonfuls of dark honey, mix 
thoroughly and serve. Use 
brown sugar only if you cannot get the 
honey. 


NorMANDY Sauce. Chop fine half a cup- 
ful of fresh mint and moisten with boiling 
water and cover closely. When cold, add an 
equal quantity of orange marmalade. 

This sauce, which should be quite thick, 
was invented by a British bon vivant to ac- 
company the delicious young lamb from the 
Normandy meadows. It recalls a sauce 
which I tasted years ago in a Methodist 


“Come!” cries the frantic 
sherbet cup, 

“I’m in need of mint 
to pep me up!” 


parsonage, a sauce so good that I begged the 
recipe, which was simply this: Two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped mint leaves mixed 
lightly with a tumbler of currant jelly. 

A bread-crumb dressing for roast meats, 
seasoned with a generous dash of chopped 
fresh mint instead of the usual sweet herbs, 
offers a pleasing variation. 


EncutsH Mint CuHutNey when served 
will increasé your reputation as a hostess a 
hundredfold. For it the following ingredi- 
ents are required: 
¥% Pound of Ripe 1144 Cupfuls of Seeded 

Tomatoes Raisins 
1 Pound of Tart Apples 3 Cupfuls of Vinegar 
3 Large Sweet Peppers 2 Cupfuls of Sugar 
6 Small Onions 2 Teaspoonfuls. of 
¥% Cupful of Mint Dry Mustard 
Leaves 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
1 Small Hot Pepper, if Wished 

Chop the tomatoes, app!es, onions, peppers, 
raisins and mint. Scald the vinegar, add the 
sugar and seasonings and let cool. When cool 
add the chopped ingredients, mix thoroughly 
and seal cold in sterilized jars. Let stand at 
least ten days before serving. This keeps 
indefinitely, never losing its fresh flavor. 


Mint SHERBET made by the following rule 
is truly refreshing: Bruise the leaves of a 
bunch of mint, add to them the juice of two 
lemons, together with the zest obtained by 
rubbing a lump of cut sugar over the lemon 
peel; let stand, covered, for fifteen minutes. 
Cook one pint of sugar and one pint of water 
to a sirup—about five min- 
utes; add half a cupful of 
orange juice and the lemon 
juice with the mint. When 
cold, strain and freeze. 

Most fruit punches call 
for mint as flavoring or gar- 
nish, but few are better than 
this cheering mint cup, 

delicious when taken hot: 


Mint Cup. For each per- 
son to be served place over 
the fire, a glass of sweet 
cider, with a slice of lemon 
and two or three sprigs of 
mint. When very hot add 
two teaspoonfuls of honey. 


GARDEN PuncH. Pour 
one pint of boiling water 
over three teaspoonfuls of 
tea and half a cupful of 
mint leaves crushed; let 
steep for three minutes, as 
usual; strain, add six half- 
size pieces of cut sugar 
rubbed over a lemon, and 
cool. Now add one cuptul of 
canned crushed pineapple, 
together with the juice from 
the entire can and the juice of two lemons. 
Serve in tall glasses half filled with shaved 
ice, as prig of mint in each. 


CurRANT Cooter. Infuse a pint of tea 
with mint as in the foregoing recipe. Whip a 
glass of currant jelly and add to it a pint of 
boiling water; stir until dissolved; let both 
liquids cool. Then mix them together, adding 
the juice of two oranges and sugar or sugar 
sirup as required. Serve with cracked ice 
and a sprig of mint in each glass. 
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Look for this label on the face 
Tv. of all Blabon Art Linoleums 



































Important Notice: 


Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made upon 
a felt paper base are not 
linoleum, and to de- 
scribe, advertise, or sell 
them as linoleum is a 
violation of the law. 
Felt paper floor coverings 
have a black interior 
which is easily detected 
upon examining the edge. 
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The Blabon floor of Art 
Linoleum in this inviting 
breakfast-porch is pattern 
344 kod ance light gray 
mottled tile effect, with 
black lines and a 6-inch 
border of Blabon Plain 
Black Linoleum. Doesn’t 
it look attractive? 

If you wish other color 
combinations than those 
shown in the illustration, 
write our Art and Design- 
ing Department for addi- 
tional suggestions. 


Everyone interested in 
furnishing the home 
should have this new 
32-page, 8’’ x 11°’ 
brochure, beautifully 
illustrated in color. It 
explains the correct 
use of color and 
materials. Sent any- 
where in the United 
States upon receipt of 
15 cents. 


on floor! 


Bringing a cool, breezy, atmosphere into your home for the summer is a 
simple matter through the right choice of furnishings. 

Beginning with a Blabon floor of Art Linoleum there is a range of 
appropriate patterns and colorings to carry out this airy effect. And the smooth, 
sanitary surface of linoleum is a welcome change in a breakfast porch, where 
crumbs arid grease spots can be readily removed. 

A Blabon floor is easy to keep clean. It makes housework easier — and 
surely no woman objects to this, especially in hot weather! 

The modern method of cementing linoleum down over builders’ felt paper 
insures tight seams and makes a Blabon floor permanent. In Blabon Inlaid 
and Plain Linoleums the patterns and colors go through to the burlap back, and 
last as long as the linoleum itself. An occasional waxing and polishing enhances 
their beauty and adds life to the surface. 

There are many places in the home where Blabon Printed Linoleums, even 
more moderate in price, may be used to advantage. 

Blabon Rugs. of genuine linoleum are ideal summer floor coverings. 
Beautiful, sanitary, mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 


Any good furniture or department store can show you Blabon Art Linoleums. For genuine 


linoleum look for the name Blabon. 
Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern Home,” will be sent free, upon request. 
Address us at Nicetown Station, Philadelphia. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 


BLABON 








Art Linoleums 
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FRUITS | 
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CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION, Dept. 70, San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send me a free copy of “Dex Monte Recipes of Flavor,” in which you de- 
scribe more fully this new summer idea of freezing Dat MONTE Fruits in can, 


Name 
Address 


City & State 


FREEZE 


DEL MONTE FRUITS 


right in the can 


Simplest thing in the world! And truly de- 
licious. 


You'll certainly appreciate this easy way to 
enjoy some of the finest fruit ices you've ever 
tasted. Like delicate, frozen punches—full of 
rich and mellow fruit. Just the treats to make 
hot days cooler. 


No Trouble To Prepare 


See how easy it is—almost no work at all. 
Simply pack a can of Det Monte Sliced Peaches 
or Peach Halves, Crushed Pineapple, Pears, 
Apricots, Strawberries, Blackberries, Raspber- 
ries, Loganberries—any variety you wish— 
in an ordinary bucket, with equal parts of 
chopped ice and coarse or ice-cream salt, in 
layers. Then forget it for about three hours. 


After that, take out the can—dip it for just 
an instant in hot water—punch an airhole in 
one end of the can—cut off the other end as 
shown in the diagram—and there you have it 
—a delightful, appetizing cylinder of frozen 
fruit, ready to cut and serve in colorful, 
sparkling slices—as refreshing a treat as ever 
tempted hot weather appetites. 


Be Sure You Get Del Monte 
Just observe this one precaution. Be sure it’s 
a Det Monte Fruit that you freeze this way. 
There are various grades of canned fruits on 


the market, but only the right quality will 
freeze satisfactorily. 


This is distin@ly a Det Monte suggestion. 
If you say Det Monte, you are sure of suc- 
cess, because the fruit is always of the same 
consistency —the syrup is always rich enough 
to freeze perfectly—and more important, to 
taste right for dessert without other addition, 
just as it comes frozen from the can. 


For Cool Refreshment — Any Time 


Next to the ease of preparation, one of the 
best summer recommendations for Det MontE 
Fruits frozen in the can is the wide number of 
uses they fill. Asa frozen salad for lunch—a 
simple dessert at night—to take along on pic- 
nics—or when guests drop in for the after- 
noon—the same advantages—ease of service 
and refreshing appeal—make them a most 
appropriate suggestion. 


Try freezing Det Monte Fruits on any hot 
day and for almost any occasion. You'll find 
them truly delightful. Serve any of the varieties 
listed above. All are delicious, all freeze per- 
fectly. Just be sure you say Det Monte. 


Special Note 


Three hours is best for freezing, as fruit then turns out 
in a perfect cylinder. If you prefer it harder, use more salt 
or freeze it longer; if softer—less salt or shorter freezing. 
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The refectory table loses any austereness when spread with a coarse hand-loomed linen runner 


and adorned with peaches and cherries in a ciel-blue bowl. Pewter plates shine lustrously and 


blue comports hold old-fashioned garden flowers. 


Dressing Up the Summer Vegetables 


By Exsize FyetstaD RADDER 


or are you a “reactionary”? Are you one 

of those women who can see no future 
wherein peas are not creamed, onions just 
boiled, and lettuce surrounded with French 
or mayonnaise dressing, or do you refuse to 
be settled and content with the same old 
recipes? If you believe in changing the old 
order, and would like to learn some new ways 
for cooking the usual vegetables, you will en- 
joy trying these recipes, for they are worth- 
while additions to your menus, and serving 
them is convincing proof that you are a 
“modernist of the kitchen.” 


[: YOUR kitchen, are you old-fashioned 


SPINACH SOUFFLE. Clean about a quarter 
peck of spinach, washing it very thoroughly. 
Add a very little water and a teaspoonful of 
salt and cook it until tender, removing the 
cover after the boiling has started well. When 
done, drain, measure two cupfuls and chop 
rather finely. In a saucepan melt two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, add one and a half 
tablespoonfuls of flour and blend together. 
Add the spinach and a cupful of cream or rich 
milk and cook for five minutes, stirring care- 
fully. Remove from the fire and add the 
beaten yolks of three eggs, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, a quarter teaspoonful of paprika, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Let cool 
and then fold in the whites of the eggs beaten 
until stiff. Pour into an unbuttered soufflé 
dish and bake thirty to forty minutes in a 
moderate oven—350° F. 


GLAZED Ontons. Cook one pound of smali 
white onions in boiling salted water for ten 
minutes. Drain and add to them one table- 
poonful of butter, one teaspoonful of pow- 
dered sugar and a cupful of any kind of 
seasoned stock. Simmer, uncovered, until 
the onions are done. The liquid will be ab- 
sorbed and the onions a delicate brown. 


DeEvILeD CucumBERS. Pare three or four 
medium-sized cucumbers and cut them in 
halves or thirds crosswise; place in boiling 
salted water and cook slowly until the cucum- 
bers are transparent and tender. While 
cooking, prepare a sauce as follows: Place 
in a bowl four tablespodnfuls of salad oil, 
one tablespoonful of vinegar, a quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt, a generous dash of cayenne 
pepper, and the yolks of two hard-cooked 
eggs put through a sieve. Beat well together 
with a fork. When the cucumbers are done 
drain them, arrange them on a platter and 
pour the sauce over them. 


Mussroom Soup. Skin and chop three- 
quarters of a pound of fresh mushrooms. 
Put them in a stewing kettle together with 
one tablespoonful of butter, one cupful of 
boiling water, one and a half teaspoonfuls of 
salt, one-quarter teaspoonful of pepper and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of nutmeg. Cook 


fifteen minutes. Thicken this with one table- 
spoonful of butter and two tablespoonfuls of 
flour cooked together, and add four cupfuls 
of scalded milk. Let get thoroughly hot and 
slightly thickened. Add half a cupful of 
cream just before serving. Pour out into 
soup plates and sprinkle with paprika. 


LenTIL CROQUETTES. Wash thoroughly 
and cover with cold water to soak overnight 
half a cupful of lentils or dried beans. In the 
morning bring to a boil and let boil one and a 
half hours or until tender. Drain and pass 
the lentils through a sieve. To the purée add 
half a cupful of fine dry bread crumbs, four 
tablespoonfuls of cream or rich milk, one 
beaten egg, one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of nutmeg and a few 
grains of cayenne pepper. Make into cro- 
quettes in the usual way, shaping them as 
desired and rolling them in fine crumbs, 
beaten egg to which two tablespoonfuls. of 
water have been added, and again in crumbs. 
Fry in deep fat heated to 390° F. until 
browned. Serve with tomato sauce. 


CAULIFLOWER WitTH Ontons. Break a 
medium-sized cauliflower into flowerets and 
cook it in boiling salted water until half done. 
Drain. In another saucepan sauté two 
medium onions chopped in three tablespoon- 
fuls of fat, until a light brown. Add the onion 
to the cauliflower together with one teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a quarter teaspoonful of pepper. 
Add a little water or milk and simmer until 
the cauliflower is tender. The liquid should 
be reduced almost, if not entirely. 


GREEN Peas With PEPPERS AND ToMA- 
TOES. Boil one pint of fresh green peas in an 
equal measure of boiling salted water until 
half done—about ten minutes. In another 
saucepan place three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
two medium-sized onions sliced thinly, one 
green pepper freed of its seeds and cut into 
julienne strips, and three medium-sized fresh 
tomatoes, skinned and chopped. Simmer 
while the peas are cooking. Then drain the 
peas and add them to the tomato mixture. 
Simmer, uncovered, until the peas and other 
vegetables are done; add one teaspoonful of 
salt and a quarter teaspoonful of pepper. 


Frrep PotaTors AND ToMATOES. Select 
the tiny new potatoes and pare enough to 
make about a quart and a half. Dry them 
thoroughly and place them in a deep sauce- 

n in which four tablespoonfuls of any good 
at have been melted. Brown the potatoes 
on all sides in the fat. Then add three ripe to- 
matoes which have been skinned and chopped, 
one and a half teaspoonfuls of salt, a quarter 
teaspoonful of pepper, and one cupful of boil- 
ing water. Simmer, uncovered, until the pota- 
toes are done and the liquid reduced so that 
it isthe consistency of sauce. 
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Purity 
makes that good ham flavor! 


HERE’S no mystery about 

what goes into Underwood 

Deviled Ham. Nothing but 
prime whole hams, chopped fine, 
and pure spices. 


No substitutes, no by-products, no 
adulterants. Underwood Pure Dev- 
iled Ham is as clean and wholesome 
i anything cooked in your own 

THE 

TASTE” 


home. 


Try it for sandwiches next time! 
Tempt the family’s appetite with 
that delicious ham flavor! 


z 4 a? 


Underwood Pure 


Deviled Ham 


Send for free book of tempting recipes 
WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 55 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








In business over 100 years 
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“Do taste my Lomato urprise 


“I think you'll like it. We do, because it’s different 
—and it’s so easy to make if you follow directions” 


; ATURALLY, every woman is 
happy when she can confide a 
cooking success to her neighbor. And to- 





day women in all parts of the country 
are talking of the wide variety of tempt- 
ing things they make by using FrENcH’s 


They have discovered that FrENcH’s 


it in precisely the same way. 


able relish to the plainest kinds of 





of their salad-making skill find that the 


. tomato. 
dishes. Even. women who are proud | leaves. 


Tomato Surprise 


MustarD in cooking as well as on foods. | Peel and cut center out of 
several large, firm tomatoes. 


, Put them in cool place. 
MustarD adds zest to cooked dishes | Dice caine halhelandiods aad 
just as ginger or cinnamon makes cakes | sour pickles. 


and cookies more tasty. And they use | French’s Prepared Mustard 
and fill centers of tomatoes. 


Make a dressing after the 

Frencn’s Mustarp brings out the | recipe on bottle of French’s 
flavor as never before, and adds remark- | Prepared Mustard and put a 
tablespoonful on top of each 
Serve on lettuce 


Mix with 








use of FRENCH’s MustTarD in the dress- 
ing makes salads taste amazingly better. 


Sauces, savories and all kinds of hot 
dishes are greatly improved by just a 
tablespoonful of this rich, creamy mus- 
tard. On cold cuts and for sandwich 
fillings, it adds a delightful flavor that 
is most appetizing. This is because it 
is made of choicest ingredients, blended 
with the skill of 88 years of mustard- 
making experience. 


Made only by 
THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Your Grocer supplies you with the Necessities of Life. 
What would you do without him? 





CREAM SAL 


Mustard. 





If you desire dry Mustard Flour for medicinal purposes, or if 
you prefer to mix Mustard Flour for your table condiment, we 
recommend Frencn’s D. S. F. Mustarp— packed only in cans— 
of the finest quality, pungency and flavor —always reliable. 



















Write Today— 


for ‘‘Made Dishes, Salads 
and Savories’’ — the 
Frencn’s Mustarp Recipe 
Booklet. It is filled with 


unusual recipes. 


cents in stamps will bring 


your copy promptly. 
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Quick loaf 
breads, such as 
nut, bran or Gra- 
ham—at right— 
should be baked 
Sor forty-five min- 
utes to one hour 
in an oven which 
registers 375° F. 


Baking-powder bis- 
cuit dough is a 
popular one, for it 
offers many varia- 
tions. Above, by 
the addition of a 
little more milk, it 
appears as emer- 
gency or drop bis- 
cuits, and these 
require a twelve 
to fifteen minute 
baking at 450° F, 


Muffins, golden 
brown and crisp on 
the outside, such as 
those at the right, 
require an oven reg- 
istering goo° F. for 
about twenty-five 
minutes. This is 
the correct tempera- 
ture and correct 
baking time for 
muffins of every va- 
riety on our list. 





Many a meal is 
spared unkind 
criticism by the 
timely appearance 
of baking-powder 
biscuits. A light 
touch in the mixing, 
an oven registering 
450° F., a twelve to 
Jifteen minute bak- 
ing—and they 
emerge with a deli- 
cate brown crust. 






















Perfect Quick Breads by the Thermometer 
eyerve One With a Salad for Supper 


Below, pinwheel | 
biscuits, rolled 
out, filled and cut 
to shape, cre an- 
other form of 
baking - powder 
biscuits and follow 
the same rule for 
baking —450° F, 


Old-fashioned corn- 
bread or johnny- 
cake is usually 
baked in a sheet, as 
illustrated at the 
left. Be sure that 
you keep the oven 
thermometer regis- 
tering goo° F. for 
twenty to thirty 
minutes depending 
upon the thickness 
of the cornbread. 


To the left below is 
shown a dish of 
Southern spoon 
bread being tucked 
into the oven. Not 
a very hot oven; the 
infallible oven ther- 
mometer should reg- 
ister only 350° F.; 
and for a smooth 
custardlike result 
about one hour is 
the time required. 


The secret of pop- 
overs that will pop 
is to pour well 
mixed batter into 
hot, glazed, well- 
greased cups and 
bake in a 450° F. 
oven for thirty min- 
utes. Then reduce 


_ the heat to 350° F. 


for ten more min- 
utes to avoid a 
“‘gooey’’ center. 
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* Look for the Cork-Wall 
Window. It identifies 
every genuine Alaska 
Cork-Insulated Refrig- 
erator. 

(Patent applied for) 
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THE CORK-WALL WINDOW 
shows you how te 1s saved 


| ume through the small, round window in the 
upper left-hand corner of the Alaska Refrig- 
erator. There you will see the actual pebbled cork 
insulation which keeps heat from stealing in and 
wasting ice. A wonderful insulating material it 
is—the most efficient that forty years of refrigerator 
building have disclosed. 


Before you buy any refrigerator, look for this 
Cork-Wall Window which reveals the famous 
Alaska insulation. It is the greatest assurance 
you can have in refrigerator selection—visible 


proof of the unusual ice economy of the Alaska. 


It is but one of many Alaska features that you 
will like. Another is its full-ice-sweep circulation, 
that carries the air over a great ice area and fills 
the food chambers with a current of crisp, dry air. 


These and other desirable Alaska improvements 
any dealer will be happy to show you. He will 
also suggest the right size for your needs, at a 
price that meets your requirements. If you do 
not know him, write for his name and a free copy 


of the Alaska book. Address Dept. G. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
~~ MN 








Cork-Insulated Refrigera 


IN | A S KA To Dealers: If you are not 
yet supplying the demand for 
these better-built,, ice-conserv- 

tor | 

























ing refrigerators in your com- 
munity, write us for complete 
information. 









































It boils cold 


over thirsty throats 


Cool as ice with the tang of ginger, 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale swirls 
over thirsty throats in hundreds of 
cool little splashes that say sparkle 
and freshness and ginger tang all 
at once. 

Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is 
made of pure Jamaica ginger, pure 
lemon and lime flavorings, and the 
famous Clicquot spring water car- 
bonated just right! Here is ginger 
ale! Here is the full, rich, golden 
color with its shimmer and sparkle; 
here is the full bouquet, the 
rounded, balanced flavor of real 
ginger ale—every drop of it refresh- 
ing, every mouthful satisfying. They 
all like it. They judge ginger ale 
by Clicquot. They like ginger 
ale because they like Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
4 MILLIS, MASS., U. S. A. 


Cliicanot 


PRONOUNCED KLEE~KO 
Clicquot Club C 


Ginger Ale 


Order bythe case from 
your grocer, druggist, 
or confectioner. 








What a sweet, rich 
goodness! Cream 
it up like coffee. 
That’s called 
Black Cow. 
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When making Andover Cookies one merely shaves the cookies from the roll of dough 
instead of going to the trouble of rolling it out in the usual way. A long sojourn in the 
refrigerator makes it possible to cut off the cookies from the roll with a fair degree of skill. 





 Ice-Box ‘Reserves for Summer Dainties 


By Florence Tart Eaton 


raem|F YOUR refrigerator is a 
-#91| good sizable one, or, even if 
' i: it isn’t and you use care 
Mis and precision inthe way you 
| keep food in.it, there is a 
“| new: use to which it may 
be put through the summer 
iaaais} months. In addition to its 
accepted office of conserving the usual cooked 
and raw foods, the refrigerator may be the 
storage place for certain out-of-the-ordinary 
supplies which will go far toward accomplish- 
ing the convenient and comfortable serving 
of meals in summer. 





Tomato SAucE is one of the most con- 
venient of summer ice-box supplies. This 
proves useful for made dishes, for warming 
over remnants of meat, vegetables or eggs, or 
to use as plain sauce. To make this, put an 
onion, a small carrot, a small sweet pepper and 
two sticks of green celery through the food 
chopper; just cover these with boiling water, 
and let cook gently while cutting up two quarts 
of fresh tomatoes. Add these to the other vege- 
tables, together with a sprig of parsley, half a 
bay leaf and two whole cloves. Cook three- 
quarters of an hour, remove parsley, and rub 
all possible through a sieve. Return to the 
stove, add a quarter teaspoonful of pepper, 
one and a half teaspoonfuls of salt, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, and a dash of cayenne pep- 
per, and bring to a boil; thicken slightly with 
one tablespoonful each of butter and flour 
cooked together. 

When making white or cream sauce for a 
special dish I usually make twice as much as 
I need, utilizing the rest in some way the 
next day. And always keep on hand in the 
ice box mayonnaise, either homemade or a 
commercial brand, or a jar of boiled dressing 
if preferred. Even a spoonful of cooked peas, 
diced carrots or beets, or other vegetable en- 
riches a plain salad, so it is legitimate delib- 
erately to plan for vegetable left-overs, in 
summer. With the certainty of finding salad 
dressing, lettuce and cooked vegetables in the 
ice box one has a comfortable feeling in re- 
gard to the extemporaneous extension of al- 
most any menu. 

A cool tinkly iced drink is always a de- 
licious accompaniment to a hot-day supper. 
I always try to keep some variety of fruit 
juice or sirup, sometimes left over from can- 
ning or made especially for the purpose, on 
hand. A bottle of ginger ale, the juice and 
part of the thinly sliced peel of a lemon, a 
little currant or other juice, some tea—pref- 
erably fresh, but left over may be used—in a 
pitcher of cracked ice, with a bouquet of 
mint and a berry or two or a bit of diced 
fruit, supplies a delicious individual drink 
which may be assembled in a moment. 


Cocoa Sirvp is another most valuable ice- 
box supply. Boil together two cupfuls of 
sugar, one-third cupful of cocoa, and one 
cupful of boiling water for five minutes. 
Add one teaspoonful of vanilla when cold. 
Store in a preserve jar. When using this add 
the required quantity of milk and give it to 
the children for supper or for an occasional 
treat. Top with a spoonful of whipped cream 
if you wish it especially fine. 

Doughnuts may not sound particularly 
summery, but when they are raised ones they 
seem to touch the spot no matter what the 


thermometer may register. And the interest. 
ing part is that when a batch is made only a 
few need be fried that first morning. The rest 
of.the dough is just slipped into the refriger. 
ator and some of the old-fashioned dainties 
fried each morning, as long as the dough 
lasts—three or four days. 


RatsED Doucunuts. Scald one pint of 
milk, add one cupful of sugar, half a cupful of 
butter and, when slightly cooled, one beaten 
egg and a quarter teaspoonful each of cinna- 
mon and nutmeg. When the mixture is luke- 
warm add half a yeast cake softened in half a 


.cupful of lukewarm water, and bread flour to 


make a dough stiff enough to knead—about 
six cupfuls. Do this at night and let rise 
overnight. In the morning cut down, let 
rise again, and roll out as much of the dough 
as desired, placing the rest in a covered dish 
in the refrigerator. Roll about a quarter inch 
in thickness, cut in rounds, lay on a cloth or 








board and cover; let rise until light, fry in | 
deep fat heated to 360° F., turning once to | 


brown both sides. 


Roll in granulated sugar. | 


My mother taught me also to set a pan of | 


raised yeast biscuit, all ready for the oven, 
in the ice box overnight, where they would 
rise just right to pop into the oven for the 
next day’s early breakfast. 


OLD-FASHIONED BREAD CAKE is another 
raised delectable. To make it reserve two 
cupfuls of bread dough which has been 
raised overnight. To this add one cupful of 
light brown sugar, one well-beaten egg, one- 
third cupful of butter and lard mixed—or any 
other good shortening—a quarter teaspoon- 
ful each of ground cloves and nutmeg, half a 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, and a scant half 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in one table- 
spoonful of water. Beat with the hand until 
mixed thoroughly, adding one cupful or more 
of dried fruit—raisins, currants, or shredded 
citron, as desired; pour into a good-sized 
greased bread pan and set in the ice box. It 
will be just right to bake next morning at 
breakfast time. Bake in an oven which reg- 
isters 350° F. for forty-five minutes. 


ANDOVER Cookies. Cream together half 
a cupful of butter or other shortening with 
one cupful of light brown sugar; add two 
eggs well beaten, one tablespoonful of milk 
or cream, half a teaspoonful of grated lemon 
peel or caraway seeds, a quarter teaspoon/ul 
of soda dissolved in one teaspoonful of hot 
water, and two and a half cupfuls of pastry 
flour sifted with a quarter teaspoonful of sa!t 
and half a tablespoonful of ginger. Mix well 
together and turn out onto a well-floured 
board; knead in enough more flour to make 
it possible to form the whole into a roll about 
two inches in diameter. Place on a floured 
platter or meat board and set in the refriger- 
ator overnight. Next morning in the cool of 
the day, shave very thinly with a sharp knife 
which has been dipped in flour, into cookies. 
If one uses a sawing motion the cutting is 
easily accomplished. Lay on a greased bak- 
ing sheet, sprinkle with sugar and bake at 
375° F. for ten minutes. The roll may be 
creased with butter paddles before cutting, 
if desired. The shape of these cookies may 
not be absolutely perféct, but their crispness 
and flavor more than make up for any other 
imperfections. 
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-f : | II Es . mi ce et . 
n, let ial ee 
dough % 
1 dish | a | 
“1 Nobody would choose kitchen soap 
ms s * - e 
sugar, 
= Jor toilet soap ~yet you use kitchen soap 
vould 
r the e « h - F 

for an hour and a half every day in the dishpan - - 
other 
' two 
been é 
ul of f keeping it and then turn rough and red. They just 
one- | You’D never admit that you are over-par- Nature has her own way of keeping ‘ 
oan ticular about your toilet soap but of course soft and smooth with natural oils hidden cry out wage _ ve been three times a 
alfa | you wouldn’t use kitchen soap to wash just under the surface. day in the e- 5 a 
ble your hands! Nobody would. These beautifying oils dry out in strong With Lux you can get rid o . in- 
unt Yet you wash your dishes with kitchen suds of kitchen soap. Your hands sting ee ya hig “: yA pee ie 
ded ients in Lux to ou 
~ | soap—you put your hands in the suds of fin ayes ee sii 
2 | coarse strong soap and keep them there an =e my 2 i. 
re hour and a half every day! Much longer em soft an . 

than you spend washing your hands in the JUST ONE TEASPOONFUL ; 

vith good toilet soap you buy! A teaspoonful to the ee" - all you 
milk: | No wonder dishwashing came to be a need. You can get enough suds from one 
non | bugbear. Your nice soft hands all red and teaspoonful of Lux to do all the breakfast 
hot | scratchy ! or the lunch dishes; the dinner dishes 
salt You don’t have to put up with this may take two. You can buy Lux in the 
. coarsening of your hands any longer. Just regular size or in the big new package. 
” use Lux for washing your dishes. It has spocceiaiae aia silk il 
~ the woe soothing effect mal eon skin as In addition to the well-known uses recom- 
3 a Seneca ree 
es ue Easily Laundry — 
ik THE outer skin of your hands is almost ro Automobiles 
be as sensitive to harsh soap as a fine fabric. Paint poo 
ay The pure gentle Lux suds are as easy 
er on your hands as fine toilet soap 

LEVER BROS. CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 




















The girl who is popular is “a/ways at her 
best.” She knows the value of having every 
detail of dress, and hair, and toilette just 
right. She takes pains to make herself attrac- 
tive and charming. 

And then she anticipates. She knows that 
throughout the warm day and evening she is 
going to perspire. She knows that perspiration 
has an unpleasant odor. And she carefully 
guards her feminine daintiness against this subtle 
enemy — 


“Mum takes the 


Special Offer Coupon _ 
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Le word ! 


““Mum”’ is the word! 

“Mum” destroys all body odors—from 
whatever cause. This delicate snow-white 
cream, applied wherever excessive perspira- 
tion occurs, prevents the odors and saves 
embarrassment. 

Dance all you like, walk, play tennis, be in 
warm rooms, in crowded gatherings—no 
matter how warm the weather or how active 
you may be, you kvow that no body odor can 
detract from your sense of personal daintiness. 


odor out 





Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


July, 1924 


Enclosed is 40¢ for Special Offer-—both a 25c jar of “Mum” for personal daintiness and a 25c¢ 
container of “Amoray’’ Talc, cool and comforting, perfumed with a rare and exotic fragrance— 


50¢ worth for 40c postpaid. 


Name 





Address. 





Dealer's Name_ 





Dealer's Address 





July, j 


s at her best - 
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“Mum” is entirely safe. Its regular use 
with the sanitary pack is evidence of that. 
A pamphlet with each jar goes more fully into 
this important subject, and tells why “Mum” 
is particularly the friend of womankind. 

“Mum” is sold everywhere—25c and 50c. 
The new 50c size contains about 3 times as 
much. Get “Mum” at your store soday—or 
take advantage of our Special Offer coupon, 
including “Amoray’”’—the Powder Perfume 
Talc whose exquisite fragrance /asts all day. 


of perspiration _ 





July, 1924 
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fuly Meal Planning for the 
Whole Family 


By MABEL JEWETT CRosBy 


URING the hot days of 
summer the housewife 
must take special care in 

her daily meal plans and prepara- 
tion. Fortunately for her the 
family will heartily approve a de- 
gree of curtailment in menus as in 
many other things. Make the 
meals less elaborate; intersperse 
cold dishes frequently, even to 
the whole meal occasionally if the 
day is very warm. Choose the 
lighter meats and serve less of 
them with plenty of fresh vege- 
tables, either hot or cold. 

The menus on this page have 
been carefully planned for one 
week in July. They make free 
use of the seasonable fruits and 


that noon is the very best time 
of day to serve the children’s 
dinner or their heartiest meal 
of the day, it may be wise to 
vary this on some of the very 
hottest days. Because the tem- 
rature at noon is often the 
Lt of the day, a light meal is 
often more appealing at that time. 
In this case use the supper menu 
at luncheon and serve it at noon. 
Dinner may then become the 
evening meal when it may be 
served on piazza or porch, if de- 
sired, just after the sun has gone 
down. 
The advantages of planning a 
week’s meals in advance in July 
are many. Uppermost, however, 


vegetables and will serve to point out to you is the opportunity thus given for the prepa- 
delicious combinations for summer service. ration and cooking of much of the food in 
The good-health rule, “Eat three fruits—at the early hours of the day when it is cool. 
least one of them fresh—and three vegetables The wise housewife will not overlook this 
aside from potatoes each day,”’ has been ad- very real help to summer ¢ookery. Market 
hered to rather closely. conditions may necessitate slight changes in 

The combinations used in these menus are the menus from day to day, but in any case 
suitable for practically any family in which both you and your family are bound to profit 
there are children of school age. Although if you will adopt the method of planning all 





it is generally conceded by nutrition experts the meals for one whole week in advance. develop | J 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST 
Blueberries 
Cold Molded Farina Tye Milk 
Crisp Bacon oast 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 
Tomato Bouillon 
Olives Crisp C — 
Jellied Chicken and Aspa 
Potato and Cucumber Salad Boi “y Dressing 
Raspberry Shortcake Whipped Cream 


SuPPER 
Peanut Butter and Catchup Sandwiches 
Swiss Cheese Sandwiches 
Red Radishes Sweet Pickles 
rune Tapioca Cream 
Milk Tea 


«Monday 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Ready-to-Eat Cereal Top Milk 
Blueberry Muffins Butter 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 
Chicken Croquettes 
Glazed Onions Mashed Potatoes 
New Buttered Cabbage 
Cherry Salad 
Wafers French Fruit Dressing 


SuPPER 
Codfish Puff 
—_ Jen ieee sve 
urrant Jelly e Cake 
Tea cad Cocan 


Ceuhin. 
BREAKFAST 


Prunes 
Fine Whole Wheat Cereal Top Milk 
‘op-Overs oast 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 
Rolled Roast Forequarter of Lamb 
Panned areas | — Mint Sauce 
ttered Carro' 
Cornstarch Blanc ms With Crushed Raspberries 


SupPER 
Spinach Soufflé 
Thin Corn B reed Butter 
Raisin Rice Pudding 
Milk Tea 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit Halves 
F renee Toast Maple Sirup 
Milk Coffee 


ee 





DINNER 
Cold Sliced Lamb 
Watercress and Cucumber Garnish 
Fried New Potatoes and Tomatoes 
Caramel Bread Pudding 


SuPPER 
Lamb Broth With Rice 
Graham Bread Butter 
Ginger Fruit Salad 
Whipped Cream Mayonnaise 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed Rhubarb 
Ready-to-Eat Cereal Top Milk 
Graham Toast Butter 
ilk Coffee 
DINNER 
Broiled Hamburg Steak 
Cauliflower With Onions Mashed Potatoes 

Creamed Green Peppers 

Banana Ice Cream 


SUPPER 
Lentil Croquettes Tomato-Sauce 
Raised Biscuits utter 
Blackberries Cake 


Friday 


BREAKFAST 
Orange Juice 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 
Baked Fresh Salmon Egg Sauce 
New Potatoes Buttered Green Peas 
Romaine and Radish Salad 
Molded Fruit Gelatin 
Boiled Custard 


SuPPER 
Toasted Cheese Dreams Tomato Sauce 
Watercress 
Andover Cookies 
Iced Cocoa 


Saturday 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed Apricots 

Ready-to-Eat Cereal Top Milk 

oast Bacon Curls 

Coffee 
DINNER 
Halved Chicken Broilers 
Jellied Vegetables Baked Potatoes 
Watermelon 
Currant Cooler Coffee 


SupPER 


Salmon and Pea Salad 
Hot Baking Powder Biscuits Butter 
Baked Custards 
Milk Iced Tea 

















Natu aad hcuslin'nt Plamaroce 
so pliable you can double them backward in 
your fingers. They bend with the foot, to 
develop needed strength at the instep. This 
peemse emeeee sen the famous sole 
itself and is kis: e result of _ third 













































way this year.”’ 


Over 5,000,000 Women 
Used Certo Last Year 


In only three years they have 
found that with Cerro there is no 
guesswork or reboiling in jam 
and jelly making. Cerro is pure 
fruit -pectin—the natural jelly- 
making substance found in a few 
fruits, now separated, refined and 
bottled for convenient use in every 
home. With Cerro you can now use 
all kinds of fruits, because Certo 
supplies just the right amount 
of pectin to make the finest jams 
and jellies you ever tasted with 
only one minute’s boiling. With- 
out Certo this is impossible. 
Certo contains no gelatine. 


meee 
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“Mother, Don’t Work so Hard! 
Make Your Jam and Jelly the 
Easy, Certo Way this Year” 


**You remember daughter telling us about the simple 
method she uses! It requires only one minute’s boiling 
and she never has a failure, while you spend hours over a 
hot stove and worry and fret wondering whether or not 
the juice will set. Really, I would rather go without 
than to have you work so hard. Try this simple Cerro 


Better Jam and Jelly 
at Less Cost per Glass 


Boiling only one minute with 
Certo saves the delicate flavor 
and color of the fruit and pre- 
vents the juice from boiling away. 
Consequently, with the same 
amount of fruit you now make 
one-half more jam or jelly than 
by the old method. That’s why 
extra sugar is used, but the 
amount of sugar in each glass is 
the same. For instance, with 2 qts. 
of fruit, 3 lbs. of sugar and % 
bottle of Certo you now get 5 lbs. 
of jam—not the 3 Ibs. of jam 
made from 2 qts. of fruit and 2 
Ibs. of sugar by the old method. 


1] Fill your shelves with jam and jelly now when fresh 
: fruits are here. Grocers will supply Crerro with recipe 
book attached, or both will be sent postpaid for 35 cents. 


; 
i Douglas-Pectin Corp., 902-B Granite Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Cherry Jam—Sour cherries give finest 
flavor. Pit and crush well about 2% 
pounds fruit. Measure 4 level cups (2 
ano’ pitted and crushed cherries 
_ into na kettle and add % cu 
water. ie $ tablespoons pits in cloth 
and crush with hammer. Place with 
cherries to increase flavor, stir until 
boiling, cover kettle, simmer 10 min- 
utes, then remove pits. Add 7% level 
cups (8% lbs.) sugar and mix well. 
Use hottest fire and stir constantly 
before and while boiling. Boil hard for 
1 minute, remove from fire and stir in 
1 bottle (scant cup) Certo. From time 
jam is taken off fire allow to stand 
not over 5 minutes, by the clock, be- 
fore pouring. In the meantime skim, 
and stir occasionally to cool slightly. 
Then pour quickly. 
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Fill Your Shelves—Use These Recipes 


Blackberry Jam—Crush about 2 qts. ripe 
berries in separate portions, so that each 
berry is mashed. This allows fruit to 

uickly absorb the sugar during the 
short boil. Measure 4 level cups (2 Ibs.) 
crushed berries into large kettle, add 7 
level cups (3 Ibs.) sugar and mix well. 
Use hottest fire and stir constantly be- 
fore and while boiling. Boil hard for 
one full minute, remove from fire and 
stir in % bottle (scant ’ cup) Cerro. 
From time jam is taken off fire allow 
to stand not over 5 minutes, by the 
clock, before pouring. In the meantime 
skim, and stir ery to cool 
slightly. Then pour quickly. If in open 
glasses paraffin at once. If in jars seal 
at once and invert for 10 minutes to ster- 
ilize the tops. Use same recipe for Straw- 
berry, Raspberry or Loganberry Jam. 















Carefully selected garnishing materials, cut in the thinnest of slices, julienne strips or fanciful 
shapes, with tiny vegetable cutters, add much to the attractiveness of the mold of jellied meat or fish. 
Hard-cooked eggs, beets, stuffed olives, pickles, green peppers and pimientos may all be used. 


Sellied Dishes to Tempt and Refresh 


By BeErTHA E. SHAPLEIGH 


does not appeal, it is indeed refresh- 

ing to have set before one a cool look- 
ing mold of jelly with its pieces of meat, fish, 
eggs or vegetables embedded in its crystal 
depths. And how easy it is to prepare a jellied 
dish during the cool morning hours, set it in 
the ice box and have it all ready to serve at 
dinnertime! 

In making jellied dishes the jelly itself is 
the first consideration. It is known as “aspic 
jelly’ and is made byadding gelatin to a well- 
seasoned brown or white stock. Brown stock 
is made from the shin of beef or from beef 
and veal combined. Veal bones, coming 
from an immature animal, contain a large 
amount of gelatin and make excellent white 
jelly which usually congeals without the 
addition of more gelatin. The liquor in 
which a chicken is cooked also makes a white 
stock. The water in which fish is cooked may 
be used for making the jelly for molding fish 
dishes. A quick aspic may be made from the 
stock obtained by dissolving meat extract or 
bouillon cubes ift boiling water, using one 
teaspoonful of the extract or one cube for 
each cupful of water. Or canned bouillon 
may be used. 

The jelly must be very well seasoned, and 
stiff enough to hold its shape when it is 
turned out. 

For jellied chicken, beef or veal, the gela- 
tin may be added to a well-seasoned stock, 
and poured around the meat. But a real 
aspic jelly is clear like glass and shows the 
material inclosed in it. To clarify the stock 
add to each quart or so of it the crushed 
shells and very slightly beaten whites of two 
eggs together with the required quantity of 
granulated gelatin softened in cold water. 
Place over the fire and stir slowly, but con- 
stantly, until the mixture boils. Boil it ten 
minutes without stirring, remove from the 
fire, and allow it to stand ten minutes to 
settle. Let drip through double cheesecloth. 


(): A WARM day when hot food just 


JELLIED VEAL AND Ham is a delightful 
combination. Buy a shank of veal which has 
not been trimmed too closely but has con- 
siderable meat on the bone; it will weigh be- 
tween four and five pounds. Wash the shank 
and place it in a stewing kettle; pour over it 
a pint of boiling water for each pound of 
shank and add one-quarter cupful each of 
chopped carrots, minced onion and diced 
celery, a few sprigs of parsley, a bay leaf, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of thyme, eight pep- 
percorns and two teaspoonfuls of salt. Cook 
slowly until the meat falls from the bones. 
Remove the meat from the bones, and cool 
it under a weight, for then it can be cut in 
slices. Strain the liquor through a fine 
strainer, cool, and remove every bit of the 
fat which rises to the top. Clarify and strain 
as directed above. Add half a teaspoonful of 
salt and a few grains of cayenne. Intoa cold, 
wet mold or bread pan, pour a little of this 
clarified veal broth, and allow it to stiffen. 
On this place thin slices of the veal and thin 
slices of cooked ham. Cover with broth, cool, 
and repeat until the-meat and broth are all 
used. Chill for several hours and turn from 
the mold. Ifthe weather is very hot and there 
may be danger of the stock not stiffening, add 
to the hot liquid, before straining, two table- 
spoonfuls of granulated gelatin which has 
been softened in one-half cupful of cold water. 


CHICKEN IN AsPic. Wash and clean a four- 
pound chicken and put it in a kettle with two 


quarts of boiling water, one onion sliced, — 
one-half cupful of diced celery or one-eighth — 
teaspoonful of celery seed, a sprig or two of — 
bo ey, a bit of bay leaf, one small carrot — 


ced, two teaspoonfuls of salt and one- 
quarter teaspoonful of pepper. Cook slowly 
until very tender. Set away to cool; remove 
chicken, and skim off all the fat which may 
be on top of the liquor. Heat the liquor, add- 
ing two egg shells and whites to clarify if 
wished, and one-half teaspoonful of salt, one- 
quarter teaspoonful of paprika, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of nutmeg and the juice of half 
alemon. Add three tablespoonfuls of granu- 
lated gelatin which has soaked in three- 
quarters cupful of cold water; stir until the 
gelatin is dissolved, strain through double 
cheesecloth. Mold as directed for the veal, 
combining with the chicken, if desired, 
cooked asparagus tips, sliced hard-cooked 
eggs, and canned pimientos, cut in strips, or 
sliced stuffed olives for color. 

Attractive jellied dishes may be made with- 
out using meat stock. Tomato juice, water 
and seasonings, with the addition of gelatin, 
make a good jelly in which to mold fish. 


Ha.isuT In ToMATO JELLY. Select two 
medium sized slices of halibut weighing about 
a pound each. Season with salt, pepper and 
lemon juice, and steam until tender, about 
twelve minutes. Cool and divide into eight 
fillets, free from skin and bone. To make the 
jelly, cook together for fifteen minutes one 
quart of canned tomatoes, one pint of water, 
one small onion stuck with four cloves, one 
teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of thyme, a sprig of 
parsley, a piece of celery diced, and six pep- 
percorns. Press through a strainer, add one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter teaspoonful 
of pepper, and four tablespoonfuls of granu- 
lated gelatin which has soaked in one cupful 
of cold water. Cool and add the whites and 
shells of two eggs and clear as in general di- 
rections. Strain and use for molding the 
cooked halibut. Use a rather shallow mold 
and pour into it a layer of the aspic; chill 
and arrange on this the eight pieces of fish 
in a single layer. Lay strips of pimiento be- 
tween the fish and pour on enough aspic to 
hold these in place; when firm fill the mold 
with the aspic; let it stand in the refrigerator 
for several hours. When ready to serve, turn 
onto a platter, garnish with watercress and 
sliced cucumbers dressed with a French dress- 
ing. Pass Sauce Tartare. 


JELLIED VEGETABLES. Soak two table- 
spoonfuls of granulated gelatin in one-half 
cupful of cold water. Pour over this one cup- 
ful of boiling water, and add one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of salt and 
a few grains of cayenne. Stir until the gela- 
tin and sugar are dissolved; then add one 
pcs: mp of lemon juice and two table- 
spoonfuls of tarragon vinegar. Set this liquid 
over ice, and as it begins to stiffen add to it 
one cupful of finely shaved cabbage, one green 
pepper cut into tiny dice, and two cooked 
beets which have stood in vinegar and then 
been cut in dice. Turn into wet individual 
molds, or one large mold, if preferred, and 
chill thoroughly. Unmold and serve with 
slices of cold tongue or corned beef. 
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Why does every- 
one in the picture 
look so pleasantP 
Turn to page 131 
and you will find 
the recipe. You'll 
discover why men 
want Welch’s on 
page 114. 
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“Heres health and happiness ! 


JOvGHING weather—smiling faces 
—one of the merry days you'll al- 
ways remember—someone makes the 
happy suggestion of Welch’s Grape 
Juice. It’s a colorful part of the pic- 
ture too. 

You taste the joie de vivre in Welch’s! 
A real joy-of-living, happiness drink. 
Morning, noon or night, you'll find the 
same delicious flavor—the sparkling Oc- 
tober tang of Concord grapes grown to 
ripe perfection under crisp blue skies. 


You'll find a fund of health and 


wealth of richness as well as pure plea- 
sure in drinking Welch’s Grape Juice. 
Every drop is goodness. Indeed Welch’s 
is so concentrated that it is essentially 
an inexpensive drink. Dilute it with ice 
water or charged water. Try it in com- 
bination with other fruit juices. Order 
it by the case from your grocer, druggist 
or confectioner, and keep a couple of 
bottles on ice all the time. 

Send for a leaflet of delightful recipes 
that will show you many charming ways 
to serve Welch’s. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, New York 


Welchs 


(Grape Juice 


At your favorite fountain ask for Welch’s straight, 10c 
Or a larger drink with plain or carbonated water, 10c 





Neichs 
= Che €ic Drink. 


) 
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Even the most carefully guarded common- 
wealths are not protected adequately. 
~ New York, in quack parlance, is known as 
a “hard:state.” ‘This means that, thanks to 
the State Board of Medical Examiners and 
the law behind them, the ways of the 
crooked or unqualified doctor are beset with 
pitfalls and other difficulties not found in 
some localities. Yet hard as New York is 
supposed to be, the quack and the charlatan 
flourish within its borders, only occasionally 
molested. 
“T am of the opinion,” said Dr. Matthias 
Nicoll, Jr., state commissioner of health, 
« “that there are a goodly number of persons 
illegally practicing medicine in New York 
~ State. It isnot necessary for one to prescribe 
medicine or to give drugs in order to practice 
medicine.” 

The New York interpretation of that term 
is all-embracing. It is held that anyone 
practices medicine who holds himself able 
“to diagnose, treat, operate or prescribe for 
any human disease, pain, injury, deformity 
or physical condition,” or who offers or under- 


‘s takes “by any means or method to diagnose, 


treat, operate or prescribe for any human 
disease, pain, injury, deformity or physical 
cOfidition.””. 


.y’The New York statute provides further 


. that all who intend to practice medicine 
shall be licensed by the State Board of 
Regents, after the aspirant’s qualifications 
have been investigated and indorsed by the 
Board of Medical Examiners. The intensive- 
ness and rtiality of this investigation 
have given New York its reputation as a hard 
state. Other pidunatmevatiiin boasting the 
same reputation are California, Delaware, 
Indiana, New Jersey, Utah, Ohio, Virginia and 
Wisconsin. The. rest; from the viewpoint of 
the quack, are more or less “easy.” 

Penalties of a heavy fine or a jail sentence, 
or both, can be imposed for practicing medi- 
cine without a licerise. In spite of this, 
thousands of unlicensed men and women are 
practicing medicine each year in defiance of 
the law. There are, it has been estimated, 
some five thousand quacks of all varieties in 
New York alone. 


The Conflict in Missouri 


N MISSOURI, as in almost every state in 

the Union, the conflict between the ortho- 
dox medical practitioner and the charlatan 
has been protracted and bitter. On one side 
the ment who had worked long and faithfully 
for their M. D. degrees and their licenses to 
practice fought, through their county and 
state medical associations, to preserve the in- 
tegrity of their profession and to protect 
their fellow citizens from unauthorized heal- 
ers of a dozen cults. 

On the other side were the usual con- 
glomeration of exponents of sundry “ther- 
apys” and “isms”; but in Missouri there 
was, in addition, another and powerful ele- 
ment in thé problem—the proprietors, profes- 
sors and graduates of several small medical 
colleges, institutions below the standard 
of better-known schools, but, nevertheless, 
bestowing upon their graduates an M.D. 
degree. 

“Class C” is the lowest rating given to 
medical colleges in the United States. 

“There are not more than a half dozen 
Clas’ C schools in America,” Dr. Goodwin 
say$, “and three of them are in Missouri.” 

Thus the State Medical Association in its 
effort to preserve and strengthen the medical 
standards of Missouri was opposed not only 
by the charlatans, but by certain members 
of the profession of orthodox medicine affii- 
ated with the Class C colleges. The crux of 
that warfare was a single word in the statu- 
tory requirements for the practice of medi- 
cine in Missouri. 

The State Board of Health examines all 
candidates for medical licenses; The law 
held that persons admitted to these examina- 
tions must be graduates of “reputable” med- 
ical. colleges. That word “reputable” was 
the sticking point. The State Board of 
Health did not consider the Class C colleges 
reputable and refused to permit their grad- 
uates to take the examinations. 

Hénee, year after year assaults were di- 
rected inst the law. The orthodox, li- 
censed pe sce Py held that in the retention 
of the word “reputable” lay their chief hope 
of maintaining and advancing the standard of 
their profession. The Class C adherents, on 
the other hand, fought desperately to have 


C fake Doctors 


(Continued from Page 6) 


it stricken out, and behind their.line of battle 
dark forces organized themselves to take’ in- 
stant advantage of that elimination’ if it 
came. 

It did come, in 1921. In that year a Re- 
= landslide brought a new body of 
egislators into power in Missouri. The oppo- 
nents of the word “reputable” at once 
amassed their cohorts for battle. They pre- 
vailed upon the new legislature to consider 
the “low-standard bill.” By this measure 


coal salesman emerged from his boar 
house to get his throat painted. The dolef 

keening over the despotism of the “doctors’ 
trust,” the allegations that graduates from 
certain medical institutions were discrimi- 
nated against just because they were poor 
and could not afford to go to higher-priced 
schools endured for three months. Then 
came the explosion, and the deploring moans 
and cries of wrath vanished. Following the 
concussion, there were only shrieks of alarm 








moves, 








Lucy Webster 


By CHARLOTTE BECKER 


“* the village seamstress; grim and gray, 

Flat-chested, querulous in words and tones, 
One easily her graceless speech condones, 

So deft and sure her skill with dresses gay 

Or sternly somber. Her censorious way 
Of cutting naught of which she disapproves 
Perchance some young thing to compunction 


And her young brides are like a breath of May. 


Uncompromising, through long hours she slaves, 
But not one single scrap of village news 
Escapes her ear; and each choice bit she saves, 
Her weak, bedridden brother to amuse; 
And everything she makes—none guesses it— 
She tries on, bravely, for his benefit. 

















the abhorrent “reputable” was to be 
stricken from the statute and the “medical 
monopoly” of Missouri was to be broken. 

The legislature considered. Despite the 
protests of the State Medical Association 
and all its adherents, the measure passed. 
Despite the appeals of the orthodox physi- 
cians, the governor signed the bill. The bars 
wére down. The word “reputable” was out. 
Graduates from Class C schools could no 
longer be refused licenses by the Board of 
Health, if they passed the usual examination. 
Missouri, its ears ringing with charges 
against the ‘doctors’ trust,” wanted to be 
shown. Within a comparatively brief time 
it was. 

The State Medical Association, in spite of 
its defeat, continued fighting. After two 
years of effort, material which it had col- 
lected regarding the operations of “the low- 
standard law” was presented to the legislature 
and the governor. This caused them to 
restore the vital ‘‘reputable” to the statute 
with haste and perturbation, while the Class 
C adherents as well as cult members, who had 
hoped to see the low standard lowered still 
further, howled once more concerning the 
iniquity of the “doctors’ trust.” 

This restoration and consequent wailing 
took place shortly before the bright young 


and the patter of departing feet as many of 
the protestants went somewhere else in great 
haste. 

The young coal salesman with a sore 
throat emerged from obscurity into the glare 
of a publicity extremely painful to many. In 
the three months that had elapsed since his 
throat had been painted, he had become 
equipped with a high-school certificate, a 
diploma from a medical college giving him 
the degree of M.D. and a diploma from a 
chiropractic school guaranteeing him as a 
fully qualified D.C. Bearing these evidences 
of a thorough medical education, the man 
went back to his regular job. This was not 
selling coal. His return was hailed with 
72-point headlines on the first page of the 
St. Louis Star. Beneath these a cut of his 
M.D. diploma and the first installment of his 
tale were printed. The young coal salesman, 
Harry T. Brundidge, when not pursuing medi- 
cal degrees, was a reporter on the Star. 

His exposure smashed to pieces a con- 
men whese members had profited largely 
through the operations of the most complete 
diploma mill to which the law’s attention 
had ever been called. It also broke up the 
crusade for a return to the “low-standard” 
qualifications for a state medical license. It 
demonstrated that the plotters could have 
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quadrupled their incomes if the “low. 
standard act” had remained in force ; 
The story Brundidge told in: the Star im. 
plicated one W. P. Sachs, a retired ministe: 
and former examiner of the Missouri 
Schools; B.H. Jolley, superintendent of py, 
lic schools in St. Charles County; the 
haired physician. who had started all th. 
trouble by painting the “coal salesman’s” 
throat, and’ two other doctors, one of them 
the proprietor of a medical college. ; 
In addition, Brundidge had obtained more 
or less definite information concerning other 
members of. the conspiracy in Connecti 
Arkansas and even California. With Kangas 
City and St. Louis as their headquarters, 
the diploma-mill operators, the reporter an. 
nounced, were filling not only Missouri, byt 
the rest of the United States with “doctors,” 
Confronted by evidence of what lay ip 
wait behind the battle line on which the 
advocates of the “low standard” warred 
against the “doctors’ trust,” Missouri aban. 
doned its traditional skepticism and went 
about the work of housecleaning. 
Brundidge’s story was strengthened and 
amplified by Sachs and by Jolley, the school 
superintendent, who confessed. It was 
Jolley, according to his testimony, who fur. 
nished a large proportion of the high-school 
certificates ar by the ring. His statement 
set forth that Sachs was accustomed to send 
him the names of the “candidates” and 
the marks they were to receive, and Jolley 
thereupon would enter these upon certi 
cates, sign and stamp them and forward 
them to Sachs. 
He was paid for this service, he testified, 
an average of five dollars a certificate. 


Even D.D. Degrees for Sale 


ACHS, in his confession, implicated the. 
owner of a preparatory school, the secre- 
tary of a medical college and a hundred prac- 
ticing physicians. The schoolmaster and the 
secretary were complacent individuals, his 
testimony set forth, who entered whatever 
names he suggested upon their student rosters 
and sent him certificates of the credits these 
“students” had obtained. The physicians, 
he said, were practicing under fraudulent 
diplomas and licenses obtained by him and 
his associates. "| 
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But Sachs and Jolley and even the white- 
haired retired physician were comparatively 
small characters in this organized attempt 
to debauch the profession of medicine. They 
turned their neophytes over to the higher- 
ups in the plot. It was the occupant of a 
large suite of offices in Kansas City, Brun- 
didge’s story charged, who was the guiding 
genius of the whole dark enterprise. The re- 
porter quoted this man as boasting that in 
twelve months he had equipped two hundred 
policemen, mechanics, photographers and 
others with diplomas and licenses—for a con- 
sideration. 

This consideration consisted of whatever 
money the men had saved. 

“T can make anybody anything,” the re- 
porter quoted the doctor as saying. 

The quantity production of physicians, 
Brundidge revealed, was only part of the 
diploma miller’s enterprise. In addition, the 
reporter asserted, within one year, one hun- 
dred bartenders who yearned to continue 
their profession behind blue and red jars in- 
stead of swinging doors, had been equipped 
with diplomas and licenses which made ecal 
as far as externals were concerned, duly 
qualified druggists. Divinity, equally with 
drugs, was said to have been part of the busy 
doctor’s stock in trade. At the time the re- 
porter was completing his “medical educa- 
tion” he says he was informed that a D.D. 
degree could be obtained for two hundred 
and fifty dollars. He did not purchase one. 

His medical degree, together with certificates 
of preliminary education, cost him twelve 
hundred dollars. 

But in spite of the alleged manifold activi- 
ties of the ring in supplying rapid advance- 
ment in many professions, the peddling of 
physicians’ qualifications seems, from the re- 
porter’s story, to have been the mainstay of 
the enterprise. According to Brundidge, this ) 
was the system usually pursued: = 

The mechanic, the farmer, the waiter or 
the policeman who was weary of his occupa- 
tion and yearned for the life of a physician 
had only to mention this to the right party. 


a 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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THE SECRET OF THE SOFT, COOL, PLIABLE 
FINISH IN ALL SUMMER WASH CLOTHES 
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Ai [VERY woman knows how 
Summer weather and 
dampness affect her wash 
} clothes. Summer winds 





quickly steal their freshness and 
blow dust and soil into therh. But 
fortunately, thousands of women 
now know these annoyances can 
be overcome with Linit, the scien- 


tific starch discovery. 
Linit is the remarkable starch 
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Linit also reinforces the threads of 
fabrics, holds the shape of gar- 


“ments and helps to resist wear. 


* * *% 


2 ea reason Linit gives these 
extraordinary results is that: it is 


distinctly different from old-fashioned 
starches. When ready for use, 
your Linit mixture is thin and free- 


PLINIT 


FOR STARCHING 


Penetrates 
and 
Preserves 
F. ~ 
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running like water. This mixture 
instantly penetrates every thread of 
the fabric and fastens back into 
place all loosening bits of fibre, 
thereby eliminating the lint which 
gathers dust and soil. 


And unlike all other starches, 
you will not find Linit stiff or jelly- 
like. Because it makes a thin, 
penetrating mixture Linit goes much 
farther than the ordinary kinds of 
starches. You will also firid it easier 
to tron with Linit. 

Once you try Linit, you'll never 
go back to using old-fashioned 
starches. Sold by all grocers—1oc. 


Look and Feel Like Linen 
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> Nilkand Fathi 


Pet Milk blends perfectly with fruit juices 
to make the most delightful summer drinks. 





In addi 
Beye : cally in 
These combinations are vitalizing bever- . 
ages that delight the taste. For golfers after spot Cas 
. i date to 

the game, for children after play—for every- - ag 
body after work or play—they provide the ew 
. . . a higti- 
light, refreshing food that repairs a touch of by fore 


weariness. installn 
obscure 

Pet Milk is pure, double-rich milk—scien- was ind 
i : . ° ‘ date up 
tifically clean in sealed containers. It is milk tion an 
at its best for every milk need. All grocers he had 
have it. Brun 
accomy 


We will send free a copy of “Milk and gested 
Fruit Juices.” In the meantime try this: ena 


months 


\ PET MILK AND ORANGE JUICE senior 


candid: 
3 tablespoons sugar 4 cup orange juice eer: 
¥% cup water ¥ cup Pet Milk alia 

; ee amilia 
Mix sugar and rece juice; then beat in the dents : 
diluted milk slowly. The proportions of to him 
these ingredients may be varied to suit taste. with t 
Add teaspoon lemon juice if desired. Cool impres 
with ice and shake. An ordinary Mason jar wall la 
will serve as a shaker. charge 


PET MILK COMPANY si 
834 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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C fake Doctors 


(Continued from Page 104) 


In addition to the men mentioned specifi- 
cally in the Star’s exposure, there appear to 
have been many others willing to set the feet 
of the aspirant on the road to education for 
spot cash. The person who brought a candi- 
date to the attention of the-ring received a 
bonus of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
- Usually the would-be doctor had not even 
a high-school education. This was remedied 
by forging a certificate. For another larger 
installment of cash the secretary of some 
obscure medical college, existent or defunct, 
was induced to enter the name of the candi- 
date upon the old student rolls of the institu- 
tion and make out a certificate stating that 
he had passed the first three years of work in 
a creditable fashion. ; 
Brundidge said further that when this was 
accomplished, the leader of the ring sug- 
gested that the “student” enter the medical 
school run by his associate and take an eight 
months’ course there as a member of the 
senior class. At this school, it is said, the 
candidate was known as a “ringer,” had no 
questions asked him by the instructors and 
spent his time accumulating “atmosphere” — 
familiarity with medical terms, college inci- 
dents and so forth—that would be of value 
to him later. He also had his picture taken 
with the senior class, and this served as an 
impressive exhibit to hang upon his office 
wall later. The final examination, Brundidge 
charged, was merely a formality. The 
“ringer” had paid for his diploma and got it. 


The Man Who Flunked 


FTER “graduation,” the Star’s exposure 
A pointed out, the greatest difficulty con- 
fronted the rush-order M.D. and his creators. 
Somehow he had to obtain a state license. 
There are several ways whereby a crook di- 
recting such an enterprise can circumvent 
the law in this instance. A renegade physi- 
cian can be bribed to take the examination 
in place of the candidate or else sit near him 
and communicate the answers to him. 

“Once,” the reporter quotes the diploma 
vender, “I took forty-two candidates east. 
I had the examination paper and wrote out 
forty-two sets of answers—one for each of 
my boobs. It was some job, too, answering 
each question in forty-two different wordings. 
And would you believe it, one of my birds was 
so bright, he couldn’t even copy the paper! 
He was the only one who flunked.” 

Harry T. Brundidge, M.D., M.C., ob- 
tained his diplomas without ever entering a 
medical school. And before the echoes of 
the explosion set off by the Star had died 


away, Missouri was taking action. The alleged 
ringleaders of the conspiracy were indicted 
and, as this is written, are awaiting trial. 
Three medical schools in the commonwealth 
were banned by the Missouri State Board of 
Health. At the suggestion of the State Medi- 
cal Association, Dr. F. C. Waite, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, a man high in the ranks of medical 
educators, was summoned to make a thorough 
and impartial investigation of the status of 
all Missouri’s medical institutions. In addi- 
tion, effort is being made to investigate and 
establish the qualifications of every owner of 
a medical license. 


Is Your Doctor a Quack? 


Ts evil accomplished by the diploma mill 
cannot be eliminated by a thorough medi- 
cal housecleaning in Missourialone. Men who 
purchased M.D. degrees in that state have 
scattered to other states, where, doubtless, 
they are still carrying on their “profession.” 

There is no reason for believing that Mis- 
souri’s fake physician factory is the only one 
in the country. 

The concrete details of the menace that 
the diploma-mill doctor constitutes are re- 
volting and terrifying. At most, he possesses 
nothing more than a household knowledge 
of certain medicines and simple drugs. The 
wide gaps in his education are filled in by 
“sucker machines’ —vibratory, thermal or 
electric apparatus of imposing appearance 
and no therapeutic value in the hands of the 
unskilled. When he has exhausted the pos- 
sibilities of these resources the bogus phy- 
sician is forced to fall back upon the first and 
great commandment of quackery: “If they 
get worse send them to a hospital.” 

Unfortunately, there is not always a’ hos- 
pital handy. There is a real element of hor- 
ror in the thought of the diploma-mill doctor 
confronted by the problem of caring for a 
person seriously injured in an accident or 
called to minister to a woman in childbirth. 
Sooner or later all doctors are obliged to face 
such crises. 

The army of fakes delude the gullible, break 
the law, destroy health, not infrequently 
maim or kill. The question of how the state 
is to deal with them daily becomes more im- 
portant. 

What must be done to prevent your wife, 
your child, yourself from falling into the 
hands of a quack? 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of two arti- 
cles by F. F. Van de Water. The second will appear 
in an early issue. 


(harm and Supercharm 


(Continued from Page 20) 


the sense of the real and the possible, the under- 
standing of the necessities of human life. Fash- 
ioned for the secret arts of desire and love, a 
lover and a queen, she was at once a child of 
Nature and a monster, a Chloe “ who was by no 
means a shepherdess.”” But we must not forget 
that beauty is one of the virtues of this world. 


That last sentence in the summing up of 
Cleopatra is worth retaining: “But we must 
not forget that beauty is one of the virtues of 
this world.” Whatever controversies there 
may be over the constantly changing styles 
and fashions in beauty, over short skirts and 
short hair, over long skirts and long hair, 
over Greek lines or Victorian furbelows, over 
Directoire waists or over the hourglass cor- 
seting of the 80’s, the virtue of beauty for 
itself and its wholesome appreciation should 
never lose its grip on mankind. : 

That mystic quality called charm is some- 
thing else again, though it must always find 
its chief essence in some sort of beauty. 
Probably it has more of spiritual than physi- 
cal attributes, but the one great certainty 
about it is that you cannot fake it. You 
cannot fake it, because its ingredients are 
unknown. It doesn’t come out of pots or 
bottles, nor can you graft it from the wish- 
bones and funny bones of monkeys. As 
for that even more subtle and. mysterious 


supercharm that our correspondents tell us 
about, there is excellent reason to suspect its 
genuineness. 

Once in a century or so there are such rare 
beings asa Cleopatra, as a Diana of Poitiers— 
who remained a marvel of beauty and charm 
in old age—as a Mary Anderson, or coming 
right up to date as a Mary Pickford, who has 
delighted a world of worshipers,and there may 
have been a few Prince Charmings and Beau 
Brummells on the male side. But in everyday 
life supercharm is mostly bogus, and is built 
up in the imaginations of those who think 
they possess it. To state it coarsely they are 
so stuck on themselves that they believe 
every glance that strays their way is an ogle 
of devouring admiration, whereas it is more 
likely a look of amusement and keen ap- 
praisal. What few mashers and flirts there 
are at large are a feeble-minded lot, who are 
easily discoucaged. There is not even enough 
of a problem involved in their elimination or 
control to warrant the attention of a legisla- 
tive investigating committee. The masher, 
nor yet the antimasher vote, is not worth 
bothering about. 

The moral of this trifle of summer persiflage 
is that if you don’t worry about your super- 
charm, whatever charm you possess will 
double its value. 











A Penny a day for ten 
days — and your hair will 
glow with a new radiance 


HO does not know the magic that is wrought by lus- 
C(Q)erous, lovely hair? And it is a charm that any woman 
can possess. If your hair is dull, lifeless or falling, nourish- 
ment will bring back its radiant beauty and glowing lustre. 


Harper Method Tonique supplies that nourishment in a 
scientific way. To prove its remarkable results, we offer 
you a 1o-day trial bottle for 1o cents, less than its cost. 
After 10 nightly applications you will see actual results. 
Your hair will be more easily dressed—it will have new 
vigor, new shimmer and lustre. 


This wonderful ‘Tonique (used in the 367 famous Harper 
Method Shops) enters deep into the narrow mouths or 
follicles through which comes the hair’s blood supply. 
These follicles often become clogged with dandruff, dried 
oils, dust, bacilli. The accumulations harden and enlarge, 
pressing down on the blood vessels and cutting off the hair’s 
only nourishment. 


With a slight tingling sensation and a reddening of the 
scalp, Harper Method Tonique clears the follicles and draws 
a flush of blood to the hair roots. The starved hairs start to 
grow again and show lustrous life and healthful vigor. 


Harper Method Tonique is sold at drug and department stores 
as well as in Harper Method Shops. 


Send 10 cents today for the generous trial bottle. With 
it will come Miss Harper’s own booklet, ‘“THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC CARE OF THE HAIR AND SCALP”’. Martha 
Matilda Harper, 1211 East Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


ER METHOD 
SAMascaro 


CTonique 
10 cents 


and this coupon will 
bring trial bottle, and 
Miss Harper’s booklet 
with treatment for Dry 
Scalps; Tight, Shiny 
Scalps; Thin, Falling 
Hair, etc. 


MARTHA MATILDA HARPER 
rai East Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 10 cents for 10-day Harper Tonique sample, and your 
booklet, ‘THE SCIENTIFIC CARE OF THE HAIR AND SCALP”, 


Name. 





Address 





Please write plainly 
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HDonose BROTHERS 
4-PASSENGER COUPE 


Built for those who hitherto 
have thought it necessary 
to pay more for a car of 
equal beauty, roominess and 
good taste. 


Dodge Brothers vast produc- 
tion and efficient methods 
have made this car possible at 
this price. 


Donose Brotners Derroit 


Donpse BrotHers Motor Comeany Limited 
WALKERVILLE ONTARIO 
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We and the Land God Gave Us 


(Continued from Page 14) 


loveliest that God has given us, now pre- 
served by our own Government for our 
rpetual delectation. ; 
Women began to see things nationally be- 
cause their national organization linked the 
far-away to all oi them. Whether it was on 


behalf of the Rocky Mountain National Park 


or Mount Lassen, our active volcano; whether _ 


it centered near Mount Katahdin in Maine, 
or Mount McGregor in Iowa, or the cliff 
cities on Jemez Plateau 
in New Mexico, or even 
in far-off parks around 
Mauna Loa or Kilauea 
in Hawaii, women stood 
side by side and threw 
themselves into the legis- 
lative arena. They even’ 
interested themselves in 
the links, as was shown 
in 1914, when Mrs. John 
Sherman, protagonist of 
all club work in these 
lines and one of the best- 
informed people in Amer- 
ica, first got together a 
group of men in Chicago 
to discuss and finally 
work outa consistent plan 
for. the Lincoln Highway; or when she used 
her department to take a major share in 
creating the National Park Service as a bu- 
reau of the Department of the Interior; or 
gathered its forces for the Greater Sequoia- 
Roosevelt Park or the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Aci. 

Perhaps the hottest and most breath- 
taking episodes have centered around the 
legislation that attempted to permit private 
groups to dam or control the great rivers that 
flow through our national parks. It would 
seem strange that we could ever consider 
that a few men should decide, on the basis of 
their own interests, how much water should 
flow over the great Yellowstone Falls, the 
Mecca of thousands of us ordinary people 
every year. Concerning this particular fight 
at Washington one man said: “On account 
of the practical work done by bringing this 
matter before Congress, the victory may 
rightfully be claimed as yours.”’ And after 
letters and telegrams fluttered in on Congress 
like snowflakes at the signal given by Mrs. 
Sherman or Mrs. Frances Whitley, of Iowa, 
Mr. Yard wrote to the president of the 
organization: “The appearance of the Gen- 
eral Federation was like that of the Amer- 
rete in France. It turned the tide of 
vattle.”’ 

And the end is not yet. 

The list of such activities would perhaps 
prove too encyclopedic; but, as samples, it is 
worth while to note just what projects are at 
this minute brewing in this particular field, 
since they include the establishment of a 
national park at Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 
and of a wild-life refuge on the upper Missis- 
sippi River—saving this territory from drain- 
ing for commercial purposes and so influenc- 
ing the whole course of the river; a congres- 


sional appropriation to improve the road 
systems within national parks; work for the 
Sequoia-Roosevelt National Park, as well as 


lor the Superior National Forest; opposition 
to the Walsh Bill to dam Yellowstone Lake, 
and the establishment of an endowed school 
lor the training of science teachers in the 
elementary schools. 


The Protective Work of Simin 


TS SAVE our national heritage of scenic 
wonderlands from exploitation by com- 
mercial interests and to protect the forests— 
this has become a kind of sacred cause to club 
women, for which thousands of them stand 
ready to fling themselves into the legislative 
breach when the call comes, and ever- 
increasing thousands. 

But it is not only on the magnificent legis- 
lation that we women are at work. It is at 
home. If one had a vast hand that could 
poise above the continent and put down fin- 
gers here and there, one might, for example, 
touch Texas and find a half million trees 
planted by club women along the highways, 
or five hundred Audubon clubs started among 
children; or Michigan sending insistent let- 
ters and material to every club, making a 





survey of its schools and then recommending 
that normal teachers be instructed along the 
lines of Nature conservation; or Connecticut 
urging its club women to share in that all- 
state movement to make model forests, each 
woman or club buying a quarter acre; or 
California passionately protesting against 
the destruction of its age-old redwoods; or 
Alabama club women giving talks in schools 
on bird saving and transforming the parkways 
of Bessemer into flower 
gardens; or Massachu- 
setts big-heartedly work- 
ing for the Barbour Bill 
that would create the 
park a continent away 
from them, yet working 
to save their own moun- 
tain laurel; or the delight- 
ful spectacle of New 
Hampshire and Carolina 
club women joining— 
shades of old misunder- 
standings!—in a cry for 
help from other club 
women all over the coun- 
try to back forestry legis- 
lation that would serve 

$ both the White Moun- 
tains and the Appalachians. Six states in 
the last four years have passed laws protect- 
ing wild flowers. 

Occasionally, however, a group of women 
here or there does something unique. Down 
south of Miami lies an everglade that once 
bore the alluring name of Paradise Key. Here 
grow the noblest royal palms that are known. 
Back in 1909 Mrs. Kirk Monroe set ablaze 
the interest in saving them from destruction, 
and afl over Florida the women took up the 
task. It was solved at last, six years later, 
largely through the devoted energies of 
Mrs. William Jennings, by the actual gift of 
about nine hundred and sixty acres by the leg- 
islature of the state to the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs as a state park. Now, the 
prospect of keeping up a state park was no 
little task to lay upon a group of clubs, but 
here Fate or Providence came to the rescue, 
as that many-named lady has a way of doing 
when she is courted by brave spirits. Mrs. 
Henry Flagler added a gift of another nine 
hundred and sixty acres of productive land 
near at hand, the income of which should 
maintain the wilder beauty of the park. 


Where Nature Has its Way 


HAT is why one finds on the highway that 

runs through Royal Palm Park an attrac- 
tive chalet with a few bedrooms, and surely 
the most devoted and wisest of wardens. But 
he who drives through Royal Palm Park by 
that wide road, with an occasional glance at 
a great tree appearing from above the tangle, 
has no conception of it. You have to get 
down from your auto and take to feet and to 
staff, and the guidance of the forester, through 
twisted paths that, were you alone, would 
lose you in ten minutes among gigantic ferns 
and under strange trees where demoniac 
strangling vines lift themselves on long skinny 
legs and choke out the life of some monster of 
the forest like vegetable boa constrictors, or 
uncanny orchids nod down unexpectedly, 
where there are West Indian moths and 
silk-spinning spiders and—well, yes, snakes, 
adders and moccasins and rattlers. And there 
are birds—birds that would probably have 
perished from the face of the earth except for 
this refuge, birds with flashing plumage—the 
rare roseate spoonbill, heaps of whose dead 
carcasses bore earlier witness to our fashion- 
able inhumanity; the white ibis, the grebe 
and a dozen all-Florida species. 

Far to the north, stretched for twenty miles 
along the shores of Lake Michigan, is an en- 
tirely different kind of spot. The sand dunes 
of Indiana have been the center of a battle 
royal into which Hoosier club women have 
projected themselves for some years—a curi- 
ous up-hill-and-down-dale country; little 
deserts and little. oases perched on abrupt 
banks, picturesque and unexpected; a refuge 
for lovely flowers, violets, lupines, phlox, 
trilliums, hepaticas, arbutus, wintergreen 
and blueberries, not occasional flashes of 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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ce THE secret really isn’t a secret at all. It’s 
3-in-One—the finest polish for nickeled sur- 
faces I have ever used. 


J WiIwaiwowiwiwiwowiw 


“I apply 3-in-One with a cloth, rub hard and wipe 
with another cloth. This not only polishes the 
nickel but moisture-proofs the metal, preventing 
tarnish and rust. 


“T also find that a few drops of 3-in-One added to 
the wash water, makes mirrors shine. No soap or 
rinsing is needed.” 


3-1in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


has 79 distinct uses in the home, oiling all light mechanisms, 
from locks to clocks, from talking machines to washing machine 
motors; cleaning and polishing fine furniture, woodwork and 
nickel; preventing rust and tarnish on all metals. 


At all good stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and 3-oz. 
Handy Oil Cans. The 8-oz. bottle is the economical size. 
Contains more for the money. 


FREE —os sample and Dictionary of Uses. Re- 
quest both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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Northwestern 
University 
Svanston, IL. 
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Cultwate the Habit of Walking! 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
has taken the initiative in adding a course 
in walking. Hereafter, students will be re- 
quired to do just so much walking each 
day. i | 


A fine, healthy habit to cultivate. No other 
form of exercise is equal to walking. A long 
hike every day will do wonders in keeping 
you in good physical condition. And. it 
costs nothing. 


Just look well to your shoes. See that they 
are kept in perfect condition by the applica- 
tion each day of a good shoe polish. 


With a Shoe Shining Outfit handy this is a simple 
matter. A good shoe polish keeps shoe leather soft 
and pliable. It is really a leather preservative, thus 
giving longer life to shoes. 


Teach your children early in life to take good care 
of their shoes. The Shining Outfit makes it easy. 
Everything convenient for the daily shine. 


S. M. Brxsy & Co., Inc. FF Datiey Company, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Buffalo, N.Y. and Hamilton, Can. 


‘look at your shoes!" 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
soc to the Shinola Company, 
Rochester, N.Y., fortheShinolaHome 
Set and two boxes Shinola Shoe 
Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
$1.10 to Hamilton, Can.., forthe 2-in-1 
Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-1 Shoe 
Polish. 


SHINOLA ComPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 















2inl 
Shining Kit 





Bixby's 


Liquid Polish 


For Black, White, Tan. Brown and OxBlood Shoes 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes—for wet 
shoes — children’s shoes — men’s shoes and women’s shoes. 
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We and the Land God Gave Us 


(Continued from Page 109) 


them but acres and acres. Trees in infinite 
variety and therefore birds as numerous; birds 
great and small, water and land, flock to the 
dunes; the knot, the roseate tern, the sand- 
hill crane, even once in a blue moon an old 
bald-headed eagle, gulls and little green 
herons, share the dunes with bobwhites ‘and 
ruffled grouse and myriads of land birds. All 
these things lay close to great cities and in- 
dustries that were stretching out their all- 
powerful hands to possess them. 

The last Indiana legislature ended the 
long conflict with victory upon the banners 
of the dune lovers. No small thing was this 
fight to get an appropriation from a legisla- 
ture largely elected on a pledge to an eco- 
nomical administration! Mrs. Sheehan, of 
Gary, led the forces, aided by the National 
Dune Park Association, the club women and 
Chicago interests. They did not: get the 
twenty miles of lake shore, but they got 
three, and two thousand acres. 

I like to think that all over America there 
are myriads of living things—flowers and 
trees and birds and little creatures—alive be- 
cause in all the remote corners women have 
cared that they should live; that there are 
roaring streams plunging over rocks, and un- 
tainted mountains and mighty forests that 
we have hel to keep. I like to think 
friendly combinations of special groups of 
women, like the Women’s National Farm and 
Garden Association, loving lawns and agri- 
cultural shows and teaching girls to grow and 
can or preserve their own products; for be- 
hind it all there is a significance, an inter- 
relation between our inner selves and the 
world God gave us. 

It was Emerson who called our attention 
to the fact that awe for the great natural 
forces sprang up in silences and darkness. The 
old shepherds who lay on the hillsides, guar<1- 
ing their flocks, looked up at the skies and 
became deeply aware of the vast order and 
reliability of the stars. They knew awe 
and awful beauty, awful in its old reverent 
meaning. Our forbears brought to America 
that kind of awe; the processes of Nature 
to them were revelations of divinity. 


Where Conservation Sads 


NNSERVATION work is not either mere 
legislation or mere economics or eveix 
mere beauty. It is building the consciousness 
of God’s law and beauty into our lives asa per- 
manent possession. But this has to be built up 
out of a thousand concrete facts. It has ex- 
pressed itself, for instance, in our urge to 
women tounderstand the relation of chemistry 
to daily life, because chemistry is perhaps the 
most interpenetrative of all the sciences and 
the one that flings itself against us most fre- 
quently in all phases of modern experience. 
The presidents of five 
great organizations of 
women—the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, 
the Association of Univer- 
sity Women, the Girl 
Scouts, The women’s de- 
partment of the National 
Civic Federation, and the 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs—joined 
hands in the initial push of 
such a movement. The 
General Federation has fol- 
lowed it up with club pro- 
grams, sometimes taking 
advantage of a big national 
event to further it. For 
instance, when the Muscle 
Shoals project was at its 
hottest and most news- 
papery status, Mrs. Sher- 


for a club program which 
took no side in the Henry 
Ford question, but dwelt 
on the relation of nitrogen 
to our national life in the 
productivity of the soil and 
so to food and to the in- 
dustries dependent upon cotton, wool, silk, 
flax, rubber, all awaiting the abundant earth. 

Here one may pause again to weigh 
Roosevelt’s words: “I have always been 
deeply impressed with Liebig’s statement 





that it was the decrease of soil fertility and 
not either peace or war which was funda. 
mental in bringing about the decay of ng. 
tions. While unquestionably nations hay. 
been destroyed by other causes, I have be. 
come convinced that destruction of the goij 
itself was perhaps the most fatal of al! causes.” 


_ I was struck lately with one out of many re. 
sponses that have come to this urge. A little | 


club that has been in the habit of opening its 
meeting with a roll call, when each member 
responded by recounting some recent public 
event, will vary this winter by having the 
members respond with an example of how 
chemistry touched their own lives. 

To set a boy studying birds does more than 
preserve the birds from his wandering depre. 
dations. It does something to the boy, To 
get the gang to plant the flower beds around 
your school garden does more than enlist 
their aid in saving the flowers. It changes 
the gang. To persuade men and women and 
children to plant trees on Arbor Day does a 
lot more than add to the number of trees, 


It transforms the people. The public that has | 


ever grown to love Nature will never be capa- 
ble of such a misuse of a park as is shown in 
a picture of the Bronx “the Monday after,” 
with branches torn, shrubs uprooted and 


‘befouling old newspapers scattered on the 


ground. The child that gets Nature study in | 


his school, whether he peers through a micro- 
scope at the miracle of a cell, or gets a hint of 
the forces that have tipped rocks into strata, 
or looks up at the stars—unless his teachers 
are incredibly stupid—is touching the skirts 
of wisdom. 


God’s Land in Our Keeping 


AM TOLD that some universities and 

schools are putting in a kind of course that 
links together various phases of science and 
gives the pupil a glimpse of the universe as 
a single whole with infinite varieties. That 
seems to me one of the most sensible educa- 
tional experiments I have heard of. 

Perhaps one of the dearest of all these 
many-sided conservation jobs is that of 
Garden Week. Our towns and cities have 
such ugly fringes. Good old Mother Earth is 
such a reliable friend, such a solace and sur- 
prise at the same time when you tickle her 
the right way, and the garden is such a homy 
and intimate affair that Garden Week lies 
near that part of the anatomy of a club 
woman which is called the cockles of the 
heart, especially since it is now tied up with 
the Better Homes Movement, which Mr. 
Hoover is so happily heading. If I may 
quote myself: ‘The Garden Movement 
means a great deal more than getting a little 
plot of land where the child or grown-up can 
raise a few sweet peas or radishes. It means 
that contact with the vital- 
ity and reliability and se- 
renityof Nature, ofpurposes 
and fulfillment, of human 
life as related to forces in- 
finitely greater than itself. 


women are backing Garden 


itself with ordered pur- 
pose—that sees the day as 
a part of eternity.” 

Yes, the loving and keep- 
ing lovely the land God 
gave us is not all or chiefly 
an affair of legislative im- 
broglios and big dramatic 
fights. When these things 
have to be met we will meet 
them and see them through. 
But there is the heart- 
warming side and the long 
hope that no matter how 
beautiful and good to live 
in is this America of ours, 
our energies may make it 
better for our grandchil- 
dren and still better for 
their grandchildren, not 
only as the place of our habitation but as a 
constant revelation of that Nature that is love- 
liness, that is love, that is silence and serenity, 
that “never did betray the heart that loved 
her,” that is God’s hand laid on the world. 


That’s the reason we club 


Week. We believe in the | 
kind of activity that links 
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The . 
creams that 

your complexion 
needs 


By MME. JEANNETTE 



























ANY WOMAN'S SKIN is improved by the consistent use of 
creams. Many women have skins that need two creams; 
others will find they need one cream—but to use no cream 
at all is to neglect an essential duty to your complexion. 


A DRY SKIN 
needs this cream only 


A too-dry skin wrinkles soon, and it should 
be given extra oil. Pompeian Night Cream 
has a smooth, creamy consistency that melts 
into a soothing oil when applied to the skin. 


It has a twofold value—in the fact that it 
cleans the skin thoroughly, and that it also 
has nourishing qualities of rare value. Certain 
properties in this cream feed the dry tissues 
and add the amount of oil necessary to restore 
normal softness. 

For Cleansing: Rub Pompeian Night Cream 
over the skin till it reduces into an oily con- 
sistency. Remove with a soft cloth, and note 
the soiled condition of your cloth. Repeat this 
cream-cleansing application till the cloth shows 
no sign of dirt. 

As a Powder Base: A vanishing cream should 
not be used on a very dry skin, as its effect is 
to intensify the dryness. Pompeian Night 
Cream forms the ideal powder-base for this 
kind of skin. Use small quantities, rubbing it 
in lightly till most of it is absorbed, then wipe 
off thoroughly and apply your powder. 


AN OILY SKIN 
needs this cream also 


Eventually, if your skin is too oily, it becomes 
flaccid, and the muscles relax and the face and 
neck become flabby and unsightly. 

Pompeian Day Cream tightens the skin and 
removes enough of the superfluous oil to make 
the skin normal. Its mild astringent quality 
also stimulates healthy circulation and gives 
the skin the desired glow of health. 

Pompeian Day Cream should be used every 
morning after cleansing, distributing it over 
face and neck till the entire surface has been 
covered. It is a disappearing cream and will 
vanish as you apply it, leaving the skin firm 
and cool to the touch. This treatment is a 
healthy tonic to an oily skin and givesa pleasant, 
smooth finish to your skin, without shine, even 
if you don’t use powder. 

But the wise woman will use her Pompeian 
Beauty Powder immediately after applying 
Pompeian Day Cream, and you will find that 
the powder will adhere for hours at a time. 

An oily skin should be cleansed with 
Pompeian Night Cream, the same as a dry skin. 


MME. JEANNETTE OFFERS A NEW BEAUTY BOX 


This unique Beauty Box contains trial 
quantities of four Pompeian preparations : 
a tube of Day Cream, a tube of Night 
Cream, a box of Beauty Powder, a box of 
Bloom (rouge). 


Sra) 





Tlight Cream 


(CLEANSING AND SKIN-NOURISHING) 


ol fompoias 


With them comes a valuable booklet by 
Mme. Jeannette on the care and improve- 
ment of the complexion. All are included 
in a highly artistic box for the dressing 
table. Send 25c with the coupon. 





(vanisHinG) 


Day Cream 









I have anew 
Pompetan Beauty Box 


for you 
AT A NOMINAL COST 


This attractive new box contains 
my new booklet on “Cultivating 
the Beauty of your Skin,” a suf- 
ficient quantity of Night Cream 
and Day Cream (in tubes), and 
enough Beauty Powder and Bloom 
to give you an opportunity to try 
the treatment given in my booklet. 
Fill out the coupon at bottom of 
this column. 


Uns esnastts 
Specialiste en Beauté 


Suggestions for Applying 
Powder and Rouge 


Apply Pompeian Beauty Powder 
thoroughly—not obviously—leaving no 
uncovered spaces. Then smooth off all 
superfluous powder till your skin looks 
all of a single tone. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder comes in 
shades for every type of skin. The av- 
erage woman who is neither a decided 
blonde nor a brunette requires “Natu- 
relle.” The, pronounced blonde may 
prefer “Flesh.” The striking brunette 
will use “Rachel.” “White” Powder 
should be used only by those women 
who know how to use it. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder Compact 


The new thin-model compact of Pom- 
péian Beauty Powder is now available 
to all women who have been wanting 
this exquisite powder in the form best 
adapted to carrying in bag or pocket. 
You will find this smart round compact 
in a gracefully engraved thin-model case 
—with refills in all shades. 


A discriminating use of rouge is as 
much a part of the well-dressed woman's 
toilette as the correct dressing of hair, 
accenting the sparkle of eyes and giving 
“life” and interest to the face. 


Pompeian Bloom (the rouge) comes 
in three shades of Rose— Medium, 
Dark, and Light—as well as in the new 
Orange Tint. 


The purposes of all Pompeian prepa- 
rations and full directions for their use 
are given in my booklet sent you with 
the new Beauty Box. Send for the box 
today, using this coupon. 











TEAR OFF, FILL IN, AND SEND 


MME. JEANNETTE 
POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Madame: I enclose 25c (silver preferred) for 
your new Beauty Box, and booklet. 








Name 


Address 
4 





City. State 





Please cross with an X the shade you prefer. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder: 
O Naturelle 0 Flesh 


Pompeian Bloom: 


O Rachel O White 


O Medium O Dark OLight UO Orange Tint 
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Illustrated MARTEx 
Bath Towel No. 453; 
GuestTowel No.470; 
Wash Cloth No. 47; 
Bath Mat No. 86. 





Why 
Martex Towels 
Do Wear 
Longer 
Magnified under- 
weave of MARTEX 
Towel. A firm, 
close-knit fabric 
that wears well and 
costs least in the 
long run. Compare 
with photo at right. 








Why 
“Bargain” Towels 
Cannot Wear 
Well 
Equally magnified 
underweave of a 
“cheap” Turkish 
towel. See the loose, 
coarse, weak weave. 
Wears out fast. 
Compare with 

photo at left. 








ri THE modern bathroom you will find colorful Marrex 
Towels carrying out the vogue for color in home decora- 
tion. Old-fashioned white tiled walls are being relieved by 
beautiful colored bath towels and mats; and in many new 
bathrooms colored walls are being built. Martrex’Turkish 
Towels and Bath Mats are now guaranteed fast color to sun, 
boiling and soap. As long as the fabric endures, all color 
will remain fresh and new. The only exceptions to this 


eee | 


The Vogue of Colorful Bath Towels 


Guaranteed fast color if they bear the MARTEX label 


guarantee are a few styles of Bath Mats. Some of the new- 
est MARTEXx patterns employ three and four colors used 
harmoniously. These new multiple-color MartEex Towels are 
the only such towels, we believe, made in America under 
an absolute guarantee that the colors are fast. Ask at the 
linen department of your favorite store for MArTEx and 
make sure of fast colors as well as long wear by looking for 
the Martex label sewn on one corner of each towel or mat. 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO., Philadelphia 














TURKISH 3S 5:7: TOWELS | x 


¥ i hom) 2 , 
TURKISH TOWELS - BATH MATS-WASH CLOTHS 
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+, they haven’t stopped running 
cetaBut the brain that set them to 
work on the pearl robbery is still 
in commission. Don’t forget that. 
Don’t let Andy Carrill forget it 
ce ethat ‘Soul of the Moon’ theft was the 
fourth of the kind that has come to my own 
notice in the last six months,” agreed Mi- 
ette. ‘Every time the thief has stolen 
some one rare gem, and has not touched any- 
thing else in the collection. It doesn’t seem 
to make sense. But it has happened. The 
‘Soul of the Moon’ was the first plunder of 
the lot to be recovered.” 

“Yes,” said Hester complacently. “I got 
itback.”” She gave the green diamond a 
loving glance of farewell and turned to go. 
Then, pausing: “It wasn’t really I who got 
back the ‘Soul of the Moon.’ It was Mac. 
Macduff is his full name. He is a collie, a 
marvelous dog.” 


WEEK later, in the Aura post office, 
Miss Gregg encountered her old friend 
and neighbor, Judge Andreas Carrill. 

“I’m glad I met you this morning,” began 
the judge. ‘It saves me the trouble of tele- 
phoning. I’m asking two or three people to 
dinner Tuesday evening to inspect the green 
diamond. You’ll come, of course?” 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort,” she snapped. 
“T won’t encourage such criminal careless- 
ness. What time is your dinner to be—half 
past seven? Or is it more formal?” 

Macduff, the huge bronze-and-snow collie 
who went everywhere with her, had glanced 
apprehensively up into the old lady’s face as 
she began to speak. Now he wagged his tail. 
Mac was a student of human character, as is 


every house collie. He was used to hearing _ interest. Without another word and with her fin- Pen fly 
Miss Gregg’s half-uttered scoldings ebb ’ gers still gripping Mac’s ruff, Miss Gregg left protected by 
into acquiescence. ACDUFF had followed his mistress into the table, marching the dog along with her copyright 


“Bring Mac along, won’t you?” asked the 
judge, eager to appease his dreaded crony 
and to avert further chiding by touching her 
on her tenderest theme. ‘Last time you 
dined with me I remember you left him at 
home. He broke through a window and 
trailed you and then butted a plate-glass 
pane of my dining room into fragments to 
get to you. So let’s save the pieces by asking 
him along.” 

This left-handed tribute to her pet’s social 


The. Green Diamond 


(Continued from Page 30) 


tribute to its glory by a multiple intake of 
breath. Then, for a space, they stared 
dumbly. The jewel was far more impres- 
sive here than on its sea of white velvet in 
Mignette’s window. Its radiance seemed to 
dominate the small room, and Hester was 
aware of a queer feeling that there was some- 
thing sinister about this radiance. 

She was opening her lips to say so, when a 
prim contralto voice behind them announced 
dinner. The judge started guiltily. So, more 
or less, did his guests. Hester turned about, 
vexed, as though roused sharply from a 
dream. In the doorway stood a stocky 
black-clad maid, aproned, capped, correctly 
homely. 

“Where’s Winston?” asked Hester as she 
and the judge started for the dining room. 
“He hasn’t left, has he?” 

“No,” said Carrill. “He got a telegram 
this noon, poor chap, that his mother is 
dying. She lives down in Maryland some- 
where. So I let him go on the four-thirty. 
I’ve pressed one of the maids into service in 
his place for this evening. You'll be merciful 
to any blunders, won’t you? . She has only 
been with me a week.” 

Hester glanced interestedly at Winston’s 
substitute as they seated themselves at the 
round table. In Aura, as in most suburban 
communities, the servant question was a 
common meeting ground and a field for 
tireless conversation. The advent of a new 
servant in a friend’s house was a thing of 


the dining room as usual, and as usual 
had laid himself down on the rug at the left 
of her chair. Passing the soup, the maid per- 
force leaned across him to set Miss Gregg’s 
plate before her. The collie chanced just 
then to rise suddenly to his feet, lured to 
this impetuous act by a soul-stirring noise— 
the sound of two cats fighting in the garden 
outside the nearest open window. His up- 
rising might even have been called a leap. 
The waitress, finding she could not reach 


that she tossed up her hands instinc- 
tively in an attempt to restore her lost 
balance. As a result, the hot fluid 
was dashed into her homely face by her 
own stumpy hand; and she sat down 
on the floor with a resounding bang. 

By the time she was down she was up 
again. Macduff had freed himself of her 
encumbering weight. Now he turned around 
to note the cause of the loud crash behind 
him. The sudden turn made him collide with 
the waitress’ knees as she was recovering her 
lost balance, and the impact well-nigh upset 
her anew. A flare of momentary ungovern- 
able rage at her own pain and discomfiture 
purpled the woman’s expressionless face. 
Surreptitiously, but with much covert vigor, 
she drove her serviceable toe against the 
collie’s ribs. 

It is not on the free list to kick a high- 
strung collie that has been carefully “human- 
ized” and taught self-respect. Immediately 
he went into action. With a wild-beast snarl 
that was more like a roar, he launched him- 
self at the maid. 


HE rnaid reeled back, her capable hands 
outstretched to defend her menaced 
throat. Miss Gregg had turned in time to see 
the kick and the retaliation. With deft speed 
and infinite presence of mind, she thrust out 
her rheumatic right hand and drove its 
fingers into the charging collie’s bronze ruff. 
The impact of his leap lifted her out of her 
chair. But she did not loose her hold. The 
sharp command that went with the gesture 
reached the indignant collie’s ears. Reluc- 
tantly he dropped to the floor, still aquiver 
with resentment, but obedient as ever to the 
loved old voice. 


as though he were some disgraced child. She 
marched him to the hat-and-coat closet un- 
der the stairway in the hall. Into this she 
propelled him and shut the door upon him; 
then back to her place at the table she went. 

The new maid had vanished from the 
dining room. There was an awkwardly long 
wait between courses. At last the absentee’s 
duties were picked up by another and less 
adroit woman; and the meal went on. Not 
again did the capable new arrival put in an 


wels qualities had its calculated effect. Hester across him with any ease, to deposit the soup appearance. 
ir left the post office with a vague feeling that plate in front of Hester, had attempted to Coffee was served in the cozy study, again 
though Andy Carrill was pig-headed about shorten the distance by stepping over the after a long stage wait which would have 
fied some things, he had gleams of good taste in intervening dog, with one foot and leaning anguished a hostess and which the bachelor 
of a the matter of guests for an informal dinner. forward. Macduff chose this inauspicious host did not observe at all. While they were 
‘ish There were four people besides herself instant for his upward bound. The short- drinking it, Judge Carrill caught sight of the 
ose, at Judge Carrill’s little celebration feast in legged maid arose in air several inches, her slip of paper he had left on the table when 
ave, honor of the green diamond. All of them feet lifted completely off the floor by the the announcement of dinner had _ started 
ist were elderly and were lifelong friends. As bulky collie. The plate of soup arose with them all from their inspection of the green 
ith Miss Gregg entered the drawing-room with her, but at a faster rate—this from the fact diamond. In his confusion and in starting 


Mac at her heels— 
the dog fresh bathed 


the party toward the 
dining room, Carrill 








and groomed for the 
occasion—she found 
herself the last to 
arrive. Her coming 
was a signal for the 
judge to usher the 
diners into his study; 
and there, with due 
solemnity, to press a 
spring which swung 
out from the wall a 
dingy portrait. 


N THE uncovered 

space appeared the 
door of a wall safe of 
modern make. Twirl- 
ing the knobs in ac- 
cordance with num- 
bers on a slip of paper 
from his vest pocket, 
Judge Carrill opened 
the ponderous little 
steel door and took 
from the inner. re- 
cesses a white velvet 
case, Bearing this to 
a table and switching 
on all the lights above 
it, he opened the case 
and stood aside. 

There, hurling back 
the electric radiance 
fiftyfold from all its 
lacets, flamed and 
blazed and twinkled 











had neglected to put 
it back in his pocket. 
Indeed, he congratu- 
lated his absent- 
minded self, now, that 
he had had the wit to 
put the velvet case in 
the safe and to lock 
the steel door. 


“C*HALL we have 

another look at 
the diamond?” he 
asked. “This time we 
won’t be interrupted 
so suddenly.” Con- 
sulting the paper, he 
began again to twirl 
the steel knobs. 

“Do you mean to 
say you can’t even re- 
member the combina- 
tion of your own 
safe?” asked Hester 
in contempt. 

“Ves,” he said 
shamefacedly, “I can 
remember it. But the 
numbers I remember 
aren’t always the 
numbers on the com- 


bination. So I 

this slip about with 
me. It’s easier than 
having to go to my 
bedroom strong box, 














and glistened the green 
diamond. The guests 
gave involuntary 
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and hunt for the combination every 
time I want to — the safe. Besides, 
I can’t always be certain of remem- 
bering where I hide the strong-box 
key. It is very annoying to be so 
absent-minded.” 

“Tt must be,” agreed Hester. “If I were 
you I should spend a week in concentrating on 
the combination until I learned it. Not that 
combination, but a new one. I’d have the 
combination changed. Probably every serv- 
ant in your employ has seen you haul that 
paper out of your pocket. All of them know 
where you keep it. They must know you’re 
too absent-minded to remember to change it 
from one suit to another every time you 
dress. And—it’s men like you who can afford 
to own the green diamond!” she concluded. 

The opening of the safe door brought a 
welcome change of subject. Once more the 
guests massed around the table under the 
strong light, examining and admiring the won- 
drous great stone. This time it was fin- 
gered and held up to the light and passed 
from hand to hand. For nearly half an hour 
they looked at it and handled it and com- 
mented and questioned. 


HEN, with ostentatious carefulness and 

a sidewise look of self-pride at Miss Gregg, 
the host replaced the stone in its case, and the 
case in the safe, and locked the steel door on 
it, putting the combination carefully away 
in an inner pocket of his waistcoat. 

Early summer dawn was beginning to 
gray the east next morning, when the tele- 
phone beside Judge Andreas Carrill’s bed 
jangled tumultuously. The judge sat up, 
frowzy and blinking. To ease the irritating 
din he reached peevishly for the instrument. 

“Andy!” came Miss Gregg’s staccato tones 
as soon as the click of the receiver off the 
hook told the speaker her call was answered, 
“T’ve got it!” 

“Huh?” babbled the judge, bleary of eye 
and blurry of voice. ‘Hey? What’s that? 
Anything the matter, Hester?” 

“T tell you,” insisted the old lady, “I’ve 
got it. It just came to me like a flash, not five 
minutes ago. I suppose my subconscious 
mind had been milling it-over all the time I 
was asleep. When I actually got the answer 
the shock waked me up. You see ——” 

“Got what?” snapped the judge, with 
much the air and tone of an owl joggled out 
of sleep at midday. “I don’t ——” 

“About that woman,” explained Hester, 
a thread of hot excitement now in her com- 
manding voice. “I see the whole thing as 
clear as clear can be. Mac is a wonderful 
collie. And oh, the injustice I did him last 
night! It was he who ought to have been 
ashamed of me; not I of him. That waitress 
has been with you only a week. Good refer- 
ences are the easiest things in the world to 
forge. And that waitress’ references were 
forged. That means she came to your house 
for just one purpose. ‘She’ isn’t she at all. 
‘She’ is ‘he.’ It all came to me in a flash. 
And Mac’s responsible for it. Just as he was 
for my finding the ‘Soul of the Moon’ last 
month. He ——” 

“Never mind about the dog. What ——” 


. ON’T you see?” she queried, impatient 
at his denseness. ‘‘ Mac flew at her, to 
tear her throat out when she kicked him. Mac 
is a gentleman. He is a gentleman in the 
best and oldest sense of that sadly hashed 
word. He would no more attack a woman 
than Sir Galahad would. Why, when my 
cook stepped backward with all her weight 
on his foot, last week, he never so much as 
showed his teeth. Mac would not hurl him- 
self at any woman’s throat, no matter what 
she did to him. But he wouldn’t let any man 
kick him. That waitress is no woman, but a 
man. Now, I want you to go down to your 
safe, the moment you can get some clothes 
on. I want you to take the green diamond 
out of the safe and keep it in your inside 
pocket till the Aura bank opens. Then I want 
you to put it in the vault there till you can 
have the combination changed on your safe.” 

“ But ” 

‘Just to make sure you don’t roll over and 
go to sleep again, I am going to call you up 
in ten minutes to see if you have obeyed me,” 
finished the remorseless old lady. 

The télephone rang, startling Hester be- 
fore her ten minutes were up. She jumped 
up and snatched the receiver. ‘“ Well?” she 
demanded. 

Across the wire came Judge Carrill’s voice, 
wabbly and shrill. “It’s—it’s gone!” 
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“T knew it!” she cried in sorry triumph. 
“T felt it was. I felt it. I——” 

“T started to put some clothes on,” pat- 
tered the scared judge. ‘Then, before I 
could get half dressed, the phone rang again. 
I thought it was you. It wasn’t. It was the 
Aura telegraph office, calling up to read me 
a wire from Winston. It said he had got to 
his mother’s home in Maryland, and that she 
is perfectly well and hadn’t sent him any 
telegram that she was dying; and that he’s 
starting back here at once. He Pa 

















“T felt that too,” announced Miss Gregg. 
“Go on.”’ 

“That scared me,” confessed Carrill. “I 
ran downstairs and opened the safe. The 
velvet case was still where I had left it. But 
it—oh, good heavens, it was empty. You 
saw me put the diamond back in it last night. 
What—what are we to do?” 


XN THE helpless appeal in his tone, Hes- 
ter Gregg arose as ever to the situation. 
“You’re going to get dressed and say not a 
word to anyone,” she ordained. ‘“‘ While you’re 
doing that, I’ll call the Aura police. Don’t you 
call them; you may be overheard. The thief 
isn’t sleeping soundly, even if he has had the 
good sense to stay where he is and not bolt. 
I'll call up the police. Get dressed and go 
downstairs. Be on the lookout and let them 
in before they can ring. They’ll do the rest. 
I'll explain about it to the chief over the 
phone. Now, say to me in as loud a voice 
as you can make natural: ‘Well, I suppose 
there’s nothing more to be done till breakfast- 
time. I think I’ll try to get another nap!’ 
Say it in your natural voice. If he hears, 
he’ll think you’re trying to make me believe 
you’re being masculine and superior. He’ll 
know you won’t be able to sleep again, but 
he’ll think you aren’t starting proceedings 
yet. And he won’t bolt. Now say it.” 

Obediently, Carrill mouthed out the re- 
quired words as nearly as he could remember 
them. 

Joel Richten, former jockey, later feminine 
impersonator in vaudeville, and latest and 
always an inspired second-story worker and 
high-class all-round thief, heard and noted as 
he tiptoed from the upper hallway, whither 
the phone calls and the judge’s descent and 
scrambling ascent of the stairs had drawn 
him. Back to his own room in the servants’ 
quarters he slipped. There, with artistic 
care, he proceeded to array himself in his 
black dress and his other feminine accouter- 
ments. This was likely to be a day calling 
for much nerve and for good acting. 


At the dialogue Joel had been able to 
catch, from the far end of the hall, was 
the judge’s loud valedictory speech. This he 
pee yes as Hester Gregg had intended he 
should. Richten knew the theft was discov- 
ered. No deductive genius was needed for 
that. He knew his employer had twice been 
summoned on the telephone this morning. 
He had no idea what had caused these 
calls. But their result had thrown out his 
calculations, and had made it necessary for 
him to do what he had to do with much speed 
instead of at his leisure. Later, there would 










































be an ordeal to face, an ordeal he dig 
not in the least dread. He was 
ingly confident of his ability to 
the easy part assigned him. Ina dy 
or two he could leave Aura with } 
loot, unhindered, unsuspected, 

Miss, Gregg meantime had roused 
rest Reuben Bemis, the Aura police chief 

It was to Miss Gregg that Carril] 
opened his house door that morning, not 
the police, who did not arrive there unti 
three minutes later. 

In walked Hester, with Mac at her side. 
“Listen!” she bade the judge. “Do as] 
say, and ask questions afterward. Go Up to 
the door of that pseudo-woman’s room ay 
knock. I’ll look after Bemis and the ream 
they come before you get back. Tell } 
I mean him—that I telephoned yoy) 
morning in a terrible rage at her kicking: 
dog, and that I said you’d either have tg: 
rid of her or drop my acquaintance. J 
it now. Say she has just fifteen minutes} 
dress and pack and leave the house. Tell he 
to come down here, bag and baggage, within 
that time and that you will have a taxi take 
her to the five-thirty-five train, and pay her 
a month’s extra wages. Quick! I’ll explain 
when you come down.” 


AARRILL departed. By the time he wa; 

halfway upstairs Miss Gregg heard the 
clump of feet on the porch and went to let iy 
the chief of police and two of his men, befor 
they had time to ring. 

“The servants’ rooms are at the back,” 
she said by way of greeting to Bemis. “Send 
one of these men out into the back yard to 
watch the top-story windows. Not that 
anything is likely to be thrown out by day. 
light: But it’s well to be on the safe side” 

“Where is Judge Carrill?” asked Bemis, 
though accepting as natural the old lady's 
commandership of the situation. 

“He'll be down presently,” she replied, 
“Then, a few minutes later, the thief will be 
down.” 

“What?” exclaimed Bemis. 

“You'll see,” she reassured him and fell 
silent. 

Then came the judge’s descending step on 
the stair. “Well, I did it,” snapped Carrill, 
looking glumly at her. “TI felt like a fool. 
She says she will be down in fifteen minutes.” 
Advancing into the room, he caught sight of 
the police. “Oh, good morning, Bemis,” he 
growled, seeking to reéstablish his sense of 
self-importance in his own house. “Good 
of you to come so promptly. As Miss Gregg 
probably told you, my green diamond was 
stolen from the study safe between eleven last 
night and five o’clock this morning. The sale 
was unlocked by the robber, not forced. And 
it was locked again when I looked at it, half 
an hour ago. Miss Gregg has a fantastic 
idea about it. She has explained that,.too,! 
suppose?” 

“No,” said Hester, “I haven’t. Well 
come to that afterward. Chief, this theft 
is along precisely the same lines as the ‘Sotil 
of the Moon’ robbery in some ways. For 
instance, it’s the work of some big brain at 
a distance,’using a clever journeyman thie 
as a tool. Nothing else was taken from the 
safe, was there?” she continued, turning © 
Carrill. 


“ATO,” HE said bewilderedly. “I looked. 

Because a sheaf of non-registered bonds 
were in there. So was my sister’s jewel box 
that she left with me when she went to Nar 
ragansett for the week-end. They weren't 
touched. But ——” 

“Miss Gregg,” put in the chief impa 
tiently, ‘you said something about the thi 
coming down here in a few minutes. What 
did you mean?” 

“Just what I said. It is a way I have, a 
you may have noticed. The thief doesn't 
know you are here. In case of an attempt to 
get out the back way, your two men are there. 
Besides, this isn’t the type of scoundrel that 
confesses by running away. The brain at 
the back of this robbery wouldn’t have 
chosen any workman who hadn’t chilled 
nerves and a wise head. The thief will come 
right in here and ——”’ 

“Wouldn’t it be wiser,” feebly suggested 
the judge, “for Bemis to go up and ——”’ 

“No,” refused Hester, “it wouldn’t. Don’t 
you see, even yet, Andy? You have told her 
to leave your house, to leave it permanently, 
to take the five-thirty-five train from Aura, to 
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leave, bag and baggage. That means 

she will bring all her possessions down- 

stairs here with her, except perhaps 

her trunk that you'll be expected to 

send on after her. That means she’ll 

\, AMM cither have the green diamond on 

“ her or in her bag or upstairs in her trunk. 
She wouldn’t be likely to leave it in her trunk. 
She'll know the house will be searched. So 
she'll have the green diamond in her bag or 

SHRM on her person. Don’t you understand? It 
simplifies the search, to the mth degree.” 

Bemis still blinked perplexedly. 

But a light of sudden comprehension, 
tinged with reverence, illumined Judge 
Andreas Carrill’s wizened face, as he gazed 
upon Miss Gregg. “Hester,” he exclaimed 
inadmiration, “sometimes I believe you have 

sitive genius.” 

“Your only error, Andy,” she replied com- 
placently, ‘is in not having the brains to 
believe it always. I ——” 


HE broke off. A lightly firm footstep 

sounded on the stairs. To the doorway of 
the room came the black-clad waitress. She 
wore hat and coat and carried her umbrella 
and a large suitcase. 

At sight of the two policemen and Hester, 
she did not flinch. Her large-featured face 
merely took on an air of mild surprise at 
walking in on so large a company when she 
had expected to see only her employer. 

“T am here, sir,’ she said glumly. ‘You 
told me to come for my pay. I'll thank you 
for a reference, too, if you please.” 

At sound of the step on the stairs and at 
the scent of the newcomer, Macduff had 
risen from his place at Hester Gregg’s feet 
and had stiffened. Hester’s lightly firm 
grasp on his collar had restrained him from 
going to confront again his assailant of the 
night before. Now the dog broke in on the 
servant’s disgruntled speech with a low- 
pitched growl. He strained at the wiry old 
hand that held him moveless. 

“Quiet, Mac!” reproved Miss Gregg. 

Then, addressing the servant, while her 
host groped confusedly for words and gaped 
appealingly at her, she said in pleasant 
assent: “‘Certainly. You shall have your 
reference. Judge Carrill tells me you are an 
excellent waitress and chambermaid. Just 
because I refuse to come to a house that 
harbors a dog-kicker is no reason why you 
should not get your reference and your 
money. Come in. Andy, please sit down 
and write that reference for her. If you do 
it at once, she can still catch her train. 
Come in,” she repeated, nodding to the hesi- 
tant figure on threshold. 

Thus twice commanded, the black-clad 

figure stepped primly into the room. At a 
look from Miss Gregg, the chief moved 
unostentatiously between the suspect and 
the door. 
Still the big-featured face gave no sign of 
noticing these elephantinely subtle maneu- 
vers. Joel Richten was doing much con- 
jecturing, none of it pleasant and all of it 
bewildered, but he gave no outward show of it. 
To all appearances he was an ill-treated and 
innocent maidservant protesting for her 
rights. Nor did Hester’s excellent acting 
deceive this still better actor. It merely 
added to his perplexity. 


fg nerve-taut, the crook stood in 
seeming listlessness beside the desk at 
which the judge was seating himself. He had 
set down the suitcase in the doorway; nor 
did he trouble to glance back at it. 

“T don’t think it is in that valise, chief,” 
said Hester sweetly. “If it is, this is a mar- 
velous exhibition of nerve. I am inclined to 
think it is on—her.” 

At Miss Gregg’s first cryptic words, Joel 
Richten turned toward her, as befitted an 
innocent maid whose suitcase was referred to 
In so odd a fashion. But at the brief hesita- 
tion before the pronoun “her,” he lost an 
atom of his splendid poise. 

Before he could veil his eyes a flash of red 
murder gleamed in them as they focused én 
the old lady. ay 

_Hesteralone saw the lightning-swift change 
ol expression, before the lids were lowered. 

sut so virulent was the glance that Miss 
Gregg started, ever so slightly. 

_ The start relaxed her fingers from their 
‘irm hold on Macduff’s collar. The dog 
needed no further encouragement to go free. 

Like a furry bronze-and-snow catapult, he 
was whizzing across the room, straight at 
the man who had kicked him. 
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Joel Richten saw the menace. Whirling 
aloft his umbrella, he prepared to use it, club- 
wise, upon the onrushing collie. Then, before 
the dog could reach him, even before Hester’s 
sharp command could check the charge, Joel 
thrust the umbrella behind him and with one 
black-gloved hand sought to fend off the 
assault. 

“Mac!” shrilled Hester. 
alone!” 

The great dog checked his advance al- 
most in midair, barely grazing the outthrust 
glove. Unwillingly, surlily he turned back to 
his mistress. The room was in a turmoil. 
pe Hester did not heed it or the returning 

og. 

“Chief,” she cried exultantly, “take the 
umbrella. .That’s where the green diamond 
is. Nobody would push a strong umbrella 
behind him and try to fight back a charging 
collie with one empty hand, unless an injury 
to the umbrella would do worse harm to 
him than a mangled hand would. That cot- 
ton umbrella isn’t worth two dollars. And 
it’s a good weapon too. But he hid it behind 
him and took a chance of having his hand 
bitten off. Take the umbrella.” 

Through his bemused excitement, the good 
sense of her words dawned on Bemis. He too 
had seen the umbrella thrust forward in de- 
fense and then as quickly withdrawn. He 
took a step toward Richten. 

“T don’t understand any of this,” said 
Bemis, advancing. “ But it’s worth a chance. 
Young woman, I’ll trouble you for that um- 
brella.”” 

Once more Joel Richten was his cool and 
nerve-strong self. 


“Leave him 


“ DIDN’T want to hurt the dog,” he said 

sulkily, proffering the umbrella to Bemis. 
“Last night he tried to kill me, because I 
kicked at him for knocking me down. Just 
for that I’m losing my place. I was afraid 
if I hit him with the umbrella I might be 
electrocuted. That’s why I didn’t use it. 
Take the thing, if you want it.” 

He stood scowling artistically as the chief 
turned the umbrella over and over and 
finally opened it and shook it out. 

Nothing: happened. The green diamond 
did not tumble dramatically from the shaken 
cottongolds. The innocuous cotton umbrella 
remained an innocuous cotton umbrella and 
nothing more. 

Bemis and the judge looked resentfully at 
Hester. 

Nonplused, but never wavering in her 
faith in her own intuition, the old lady took 














the half-opened umbrella from the chief. 
Gripping its round black handle, she opened 
it wide and peered within. No, there was no 
cunningly contrived pocket; no lumpy ex- 
crescence along the steel rod. There was no 
place wherein a stone of half the green dia- 
mond’s bulk could possibly be hidden. 
Hester, feeling for once like a fool, sighed 
and started to give the umbrella back to 


Richten, who held out his hand to 
receive it with snappish dignity. 

“Tf you’re through meddling with 
my belongings,” sniffed the sensitive 
Joel, “perhaps you’ll tell me why 
you asi Les 

He got no further. His fingers were closing 
on the umbrella’s black handle when Miss 
Gregg snatched it back, pulling it away from 

im. 

Hester crossed to the electric light and 
gazed first at a little black smudge in the 
palm of her gray glove and then at the um- 
brella handle whence that new-made smudge 
had been transferred to her palm. 

The handle was of commonplace design. 
It was topped by a black metal circle which 
served as a setting for a fretted and round- 
topped piece of imitation onyx. There are 
dozens of such umbrellas in every big city. 
They are sold largely. to people in mourning. 

Hester knew that. But she knew also that 
even imitation onyx or jet does not “crock.” 
Slipping off her glove, she drove the sharp 
point of her forefinger-nail experimentally 
into the covering of one of the round stone- 
top’s myriad little flattened surfaces. 

The electric light gave back a tiny scratch 
of pale-green fire. 

“Look!” she cried loudly. 


ie judge and Bemis and the constable, 
drawn instinctively by her thrilled cry, 
came hurrying forward. 

“Look!” she repeated, deliriously excited. 
“He stole the diamond, and he set it in this 
circle that was made especially for a stone of 
just the same size. Then he coated it with 
quick-drying liquid enamel. In another 
hour it would have been ‘set’ and too dry to 
come off. Nobody would ever have sus- 
pected. It’s like that old Megrue play I saw 
once, where a bracelet was painted to fool 
the customs people. Don’t you see? He 
stole the combination from your pocket, 
Andy, sometime when you left it there; and 
he copied it. He was afraid to hit Mac with 
the umbrella, because the diamond might 
have been knocked from its fresh glue setting. 
But he ” 

Bemis turned from a sharp inspection of 
the scratch of greenish flame which shone 
through the surrounding enamel. His fierce 
eyes swept the room. Then he made a rush 
for the door. 

_Joel Richten had melted from sight. 

The few seconds of utter absorption on the 
part of his captors had sufficed. Joel was no 
novice in the art of quick and noiseless get- 
aways. Mac alone had seen him flit swiftly 
from the room. And Mac was held from 
pursuit by memory of Hester’s recent ad- 
monition of “Leave him alone.” 

Out into the front hall burst the chief of 
police in furious pursuit. There he collided 
with two rapidly incoming bodies, the col- 
lision knocking him down. The two police- 
men he had left on guard outside were 
running into the hallway at top speed. They 
and their superior had come together with 
the force of battering rams. 

“What the ”* began the chief, scram- 
bling to his feet and trying to break past 
them to the porch. 

“‘What’s wrong, sir?” babbled the younger 
of the two policemen. ‘“Who’s killed?” 

“Killed?” snarled Bemis over his shoulder 
as. he dived out through the front doorway. 
“You two ought to be, for deserting your 
posts.” 








E WAS gone. But the younger police- 

man quavered after him: “The lady 
said we was to come in here on the jump, the 
lady in black that came running out there 
for us just now—said you’d sent her for us; 
Said someone was being killed.” 

“T’d like to think I was a collie in my 
last incarnation,. Mac,” confided Hester 
Gregg to her dog as he and she walked 
homeward a half-hour: later. 
afraid I wasn’t. I’m afraid I was only a 
bloodhound, Mac. Not the dime-novel blood- 
hound at that, but the real-life bloodhound, 
the kind that tracks fugitives nobody else 
can track, you know—and then won’t even 
snap at them when they’re caught. 

“You see I’m wicked enough and lawless 
enough, Mac, to be glad that that he-or-she 
thief escaped. Isn’t it vile of me? Besides, 
Mac, you and I know he was just the hands. 
No good to catch him while the brain is still 
scot free. I—I wonder if we’ll ever clash with 
that brain, Mac, you and I.” 


“But I’m. 






















































































slighted! 


The Penalty of Bromidrosis 
(Fetid Perspiration) 

As she sits at the side of the man she adores, 
she is the picture of charm and beauty. And yet, 
deep in her heart she suffers, because he gives his 
attention to another. If she only knew that he 
would care for her were it not for the offense of 
perspiration. y 

How easily we detect this annoyance on others, 
and how se'dom we consider.our own short- 
comings. With AB-SCENT you can be sure 
of yourself, for it not only remedies excessive 
perspiration, but destroys odors ly. 
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COLORLESS! 

(Contains no staining artificial colors.) 
AB-SCENT, formulated A a physician, and ab- 
solutely harmless, corrects the condition of which 
you yourself mer be unconscious and does not burn 
or irritate. Ideal for personal use. It is used by men 
and women for preventing ve ration. 


All good stores or by mail in plain wrapper 50c 


Jean Jordeau In 
*e 
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ic. 
Dept. 5N, 562 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Enclosed firid one dime. Please send liberal 
trial bottle of AB-SCENT and samples of 
your Massage Cream and Face Powder. 


Name 

Addreea 

City & State_ 
Dealer. . 
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Corns 


Cutting a'corn is eres dangerous. 
i 


Blue-jay ends corns. Ils the pain 
instantly, then the corn loosens and 
comes out. No risk, no constant trou- 
ble. Get-Blue-jay at your druggist. 


Blue-jay 





Gives every facility of electric range advantage 
OTS yaa te coe aes nood dana 4 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 


Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
special wi 4 


Write for FREE Home Science C 
bee i) aa FREE trial offer and 


wM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 13 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown,Ont. 


Ouwn Your Ownlea Room| 











Fortunes are made in Tea Cafete Motor 
Inns and Coffee rican boggy 4 can meen one in 
io eae ane iad ene ware Cnet De ae See 

one going. salaries paid to trained managers; 
shortage acute. We teach in time, 
Bs Write for Bre Book, “Pouring Hea For rot 





LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, Dept. F-533, Washington, D. C. 
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The H. W. Gossard Co 


he Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


“TAILLEURISH?” INDEED YES. 


Just the foundation upon which great Paquin, 
Drecoll, Doeuillet and our own American master 
modistes love to build. And there is no imprison- 
ment—only freedom and grace and long slender 
lines in the Gossard Combination. A smooth- 
hipped, keen-etched silhouette. Comfort, of 
course. To make the most of the moment’s mode, 
get into a Gossard Combination. 





NO TRACE OF CORSETING— 


no line at top or bottom. Just a figure-saving 
caution for youth, just a bit of support for the 
slender figure—this dainty Gossard Belvadear. 
And such a fitting of frocks! Nothing to break 
unpleasantly the drape lines of your dress. Flat 
front, beautiful back, straight hips. Perfectly easy 
to launder. Get several at once. This Belvadear 
is the garment ideal for your youthfulness, 




















































THE TALL ...THE SHORT... 


the thin . . . the stout—the young of all ages will 
find a proper Belvadear wherever busy corsetieres 
show the Gossard Line of Beauty. This non-lacing 
Belvadear for example—it has some staying for 
the woman of gaining weight—a discouragement 
of rotundity—a garment to keep your hips and 
abdomen flat—a Belvadear that holds you in, 
but neither padlocks your diaphragm nor causes a 
bulge above or below. 














4 Chicago, New York, San Francisco, London, Toronto, Buenos Aires, Sydney 
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: t kinds of crying and easily find out 

ney occur. When we have done that, 
half the battle has been won; for once given 
the reason, the way to act upon it naturally 
follows. Both for the peace and quiet of the 
household and for the health and happiness 
of the baby, the problem of the crying baby 
ought to be and can be solved. , 
Babies have as many different kinds of 
cries as they have reasons for crying. In a 
general way, we can divide them into two 
classes: those that are normal and a rightful 
art of baby life, and those that are abnor- 
mal, whether they are due to bad habits, 
temper, or actual illness. 


Tur Norma Cry. There is a certain type 
of crying that is natural and that should be 
encouraged. Every baby cries as soon as 
he is born. That particular cry is eagerly 
listened for by the doctor, and I think that 
every doctor will agree with me that it is the 
most welcome sound that they can hear. 
This first cry is so necessary to expand the 
baby’s lungs and start him in breathing that 
if it does not occur every effort must be made 
to bring it. It should be a good, strong, lusty 
cry and last for several minutes. For the 
first few months of life the baby ought to cry 
heartily and loudly once or twice every day. 
If he doesn’t, it is a sign that there is some- 
thing radically wrong. Such a cry is a sign of 
health and shows that the lungs are being de- 
veloped in the right and normal way. This 
cry rarely lasts more than ten or fifteen 
minutes and must be accepted as a normal 
part of the baby’s growth. It is a needed 
form of exercise and comes during the day- 
time. Crying at night is a different matter. 
Under no circumstances should the baby be 
picked up or fed because of this cry. If any 
attention is paid to him, he will soon develop 
the habit of crying at any and all times. 


Tue Hasit Cry. This is one of the most 
difficult and unnecessary cries, and the one 
that causes the most trouble both for the 
baby and the family. A fretful, irritable 
baby who is always crying is beginning a 
habit of self-will and nervousness that will 
mean much unhappiness for him in later life. 
This crying habit may, and often does, start 
as soon as the baby is born, and simply 
means that the baby wants something and is 
determined to use the only method he knows 
to secure it. It usually starts because he 
wants to be taken up, or to be fed, or to have 
some attention paid to him, and it is the first 
thing the baby learns. The habit cry is easily 
recognized. It is sharp and screaming and 
stops at once as soon as the baby gets what- 
ever he has been crying for. This is the cry 
that is most frequent at night. If persisted 
in, it means nights of wakefulness for the 
family as well as for the baby. 

The best time to adjust this bad habit is as 
soon as it first occurs. Later the training is 
much more difficult. To prevent this kind of 
crying from becoming a habit, or to correct 
it once it has started, is one of the sternest 
and hardest things that a mother must do. 
If he begins to cry, he should be taken up 
only long enough to be sure that his hands 
and feet are warm, his diaper dry, the bed- 
clothing smooth and that there are no un- 
protected pins in his clothing. Then put him 
back in his bed, see that the bedclothing is 
lightly tucked in and that he is in a comfort- 
able position and leave him alone to “cry 
it out.” It may take several nights of this 
method to get results; but inevitably, if the 
baby finds that he is not to get whatever it 
is that he wants, he will soon stop the crying 
habit. And one thing more is of the utmost 
importance in this training: Never under any 
circumstances must the baby be fed except 
at the regular feeding times. 


THE Temper Cry. Temper or anger is 
one of the most common as well as one of 
the most distressing reasons why babies cry. 
Chere is rarely any doubt as to the nature of 
this cry. It is not unlike the habit cry, but 
it ls much more violent. The baby screams 
and kicks and throws himself about. He 
may stiffen his body or hold his breath until 
his face gets blue. This breath holding is 
often a terrifying thing for the mother, but 
she may be perfectly sure that the baby will 
not strangle or injure himself in any way 
and that as soon as he finds it necessary to 
breathe he will do so of his own accord. It 
must be met by the same methods that are 
needed for the habit cry. Be sure that the 








Why Do Babies (sry? 


(Continued from Page 23) 


baby is comfortable, then let him cry until 
he is through, even if it is an hour or more. 


Tue Cry or Huncer. The cry that means 
that the baby is hungry is a fretful, con- 
tinuous one. It is sometimes hardly more 
than a whimper or a low wail. It is never 
loud and screaming like the cry of temper. 
The hunger cry will stop if the baby is fed, 
and this is an easy way to differentiate it 


increasing the strength of the formula and 
the amount given at each feeding. It is 


rarely wise to shorten the feeding intervals. 


Tue Cry or INDIGESTION. This resembles 
the cry of hunger, but in addition the baby is 
apt to expel gas; occasionally there is vomit- 
ing, and the abdomen is hard and tense. 
These are all the signs of colic, and. it is 
evident that the baby is suffering pain and is 
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The Nation’ Shrine 


By Atma Apams WILEY 


ITTLE and plain seem now those red brick walls— 
The State House built where once Penn’s green wood 


Austere the silence of those empty halls 

Which, breathless, heard the Declaration read 
That day the belfry trembled when the Bell 
Rocked with our liberty’s triumphant swell. 


They were but men with human cares and doubts 
Whose stern defiance rang out in that Bell, 
Not demigods about whom legend sprouts; 
They gambled with the gibbet and the cell, 
Faced loss of property and friends and place 
To win the boon of freedom for the race. 


From every land the pilgrims journey here, 
Gaze on the cracked Bell, on the faded Scroll 
Whose six-and-fifty names show bold and clear; 
Feel here the pulse beat fast, the swift tear roll, 
And when they leave this mighty nation’s shrine 
Bear quickened hope, a trust in time’s design. 


Embroiled in crime and greed—war’s evil wraith— 
We falter as We count the shameful cost; 

Oh, let the past inspire our wavering faith, 
Teach us an ideal vowed is never lost; 

By Nature's law the hero meets the need; 

On Freedom's heights must heroes breathe and breed. 








from the cry of illness. If it occurs at other 
than the regular feeding time do not feed the 
baby then but make a change in the food he is 
getting. Breast-fed babies do not often have 
this cry of hunger, as their food is usually so 
well adjusted to their needs. If they do, it 
may mean that the mother’s milk is too 
weak for them, and she should try to im- 
prove the quality. 

This may be accomplished by being sure 
that the breast is completely emptied at each 
feeding; by using in her own diet more milk 
or milk foods, such as cocoa, milk soups and 
custards; by living as much as possible in 
the open air; by taking proper exercise, but 
never to the point of fatigue; and by getting 
sufficient rest and sleep at night and a rest- 
hour during the daytime. If the baby is 
bottle-fed, the right treatment usually lies in 


most uncomfortable. Feeding makes the 
condition worse. The treatment must be di- 
rected toward the relief of the colic and the 
indigestion that is causing it. If the baby is 
breast-fed, it is probable that the milk con- 
tains too much sugar. Sometimes this is due 
to the fact that the baby is nursing a small 
amount from each breast and is therefore 
getting exclusively the first milk, which al- 
ways has a higher sugar content than the 
latter part of the breast milk. The best way 
to remedy this is to milk out the first part of 
the milk and let the baby nurse the rest. 

In addition the baby should have plenty of 
water to drink between feedings, and it is 
often helpful to increase the intervals be- 
tween feedings. The prevention of colic or 
indigestion in bottle-fed babies is not so sim- 
ple; but usually the trouble is that the milk 


is too rich in fats or sugar or that the feeding 


intervals are too close ther. In this case 
the formula should be weakened by using 
milk from which part of the cream has been 
removed, using less sugar and lengthening 
the feeding intervals. ; 


Tue Cry oF PaIn. Pain may mean serious 
illness. Usually there are other things that 
show that the baby is suffering besides the 
fact that he cries. The cry of pain is so evi- 
dent, however, that once heard it is always 
easily recognized. It is sharp and strong and 
occurs in spasmodic outbursts. The baby 
may draw up his legs, toss about on the bed 
or when held, and in every way show marked 
symptoms of great distress. The expression 
on his face is one of marked discomfort, with 
the features contracted, while the head moves 
from side to side. The whole picture is one of 
intense suffering. The cry is not stopped by 
feeding and only to a limited extent by tak- 
ing the baby up or carrying him about. If 
the pain does not yield to simple home reme- 
dies it is usually the indication of a definite 
illness, and if it continues have the doctor 
see the baby as soon as possible. 


THE Cry or Ittness. One can hardly be 
in any doubt as to this kind of cry. It is 
sometimes similar to the cry of pain, but 
there may be great discomfort and crying 
due to illness, even when there is no actual 
pain. When the baby is sick with any chronic 
disease, the cry is a low, continuous whining 
or moaning rather than a true cry. Such sick 
babies may not have any fever, but in the 
more acute forms of illness there is gener- 
ally a rise in the temperature and the baby 
is more irritable and cries more loudly. 

Undernourished babies, or those who are 
suffering from low vitality, rarely exert them- 
selves very much. They are apt to lie quietly 
instead of thrashing about as babies do when 
they have an acute pain or some bodily dis- 
comfort that comes on without other signs 
of illness. They seem to have little or no 
strength. Sometimes they are very fretful, 
but usually they seem weak, and the ev- 
idence of this is marked by the apathetic 
appearance and the pitiful little moaning. 

There are any number of trivial reasons 
why babies cry. Cold feet, wet diapers, 
wrinkled bedclothing, a cramped position, 
too much or too little bedclothing, tight 
bands which constrict some part of the body, 
or a safety pin that has become unclasped 
and is pricking them will all cause crying. 
Such causes are easily remedied. In hot 
weather babies will cry because they are gen- 
erally uncomfortable or because they are 
chafed or have a heat rash. The treatment in 
such cases is to keep the baby as cool as possi- 
ble, give frequent plain sponge or soda or 
bran baths and see that the clothing is light 
in weight and that there is not too much of it. 

Many mothers have the fear that the bab 
will be ruptured if crying is violent or ia 
lowed to continue for any length of time. 
There is no danger of this if the young baby 
wears a properly fitted abdominal band. The 
flannel one is the best for the first month 
and after that the ordinary knitted band for 
the rest of the first year. There is no danger 
of a child’s being ruptured from crying after 
the first year, even without the band. 

If you do not want your baby to develop 
the crying habit, you must learn that he 
must not be over-indulged. Babies are so 
easily trained in the right way that it is a 
great wrong to them to spoil their disposi- 
tions and their attitude toward life and all 
they will have to meet as they grow older. 

I want to emphasize the unalterable rule 
that a baby pod at ov should a “ 
spanked or whip or crying. In fact, i 
the crying is for no other cause than willful- 
ness or temper, the only punishment, if it 
can be called that, is to put the child in a 
room away from other people and leave him 
alone until he is calm again. Equally as bad 
as whipping is threatening the child with 
punishment or telling him that “something” 
or “somebody ” will “get him” if he does not 
stop. If there is any one thing that is sure of 
child nature, it is the instinctive recognition 
of truth. If babies and children are met by 
a pris gov and honest attitude on the 
part of the parents, they will do their part 
and live up to the best they have to give. If 
they are met with over-indulgence or with un- 
truth, they will act on the impression this 
makes on them and both they and their 
parents will suffer. 

































































her French sister who is making the most of 

lovely flower and fruit ornaments for her hair 
and a score of places to set off her smart costume. 
These original French designs are harbingers of the 
autumn and winter mode in flower decoration, and 
they are as easy to make as they are attractive. They 
may be any color in the rainbow, and the material 
may be velvet as in the large white rose, or gray silk 
and velvet as in the fruit—all in such small pieces that 
they cost next to nothing. Scraps from best dresses 
and hats could be used to no better advantage. 

The bandeau requires one-half yard of seventy-two 
inch tanbark brown malines; one roll of matching 
brown ribbon binding; a half yard of half-inch old-gold 
metallic ribbon; a four-yard piece of medium-weight 
milliner's wire and thirty yards of silver metallic 
thread for covering, or four yards of gold wire if gold 
is preferred to silver; and enough sage-green flower 
stamens from the ‘5 and 10’’ to make two bunches 
about five-eighths inches in diameter. 

Cut off two pieces of malines twenty-three inches 
long and fifteen inches wide—each one will be suffi- 
cient to go around an average-sized head, but you 
would better measure your head to be sure. Place a 
piece of silvered wire—the milliner’s wire, after being 
wound with the silver thread—thirty inches long in 
length-wise center fold of one piece of malines, allow- 
ing three and a half inches of wire to extend beyon 
malines ateachend. Crush each end of malines around 
wire, and wind it with silk thread or fine wire. In cen- 
ter lengthwise fold of the other piece of malines, fifteen 
by twenty-three inches wide, place a twenty-three- 
inch piece of silvered wire, and at each end wind to- 
gether the malines and the wire with thread or fine 
wire. Place one piece of wired malines over the other, 
so that all ends of malines are even, and wrap wires tightly 
together at one end with ribbon binding, wrapping to end 
of extension wire. Now bend the extension wire to form 
a one-and-three-quarters-inch loop, and wrap the end of 
wire tightly to main wire. Ten inches from looped end, 
cross one piece of wired malines once over the other, and 
eight inches from this point, cross the other piece of wired 
malines over the first. Then wrap the two remaining ends 
together as before, and bend to form loop. 


How One Makes the Bandeau Flowers 


OR the flower motif on bandeau, make first the founda- 
tion stem, which has a leaf at each end, and a leaf on 
each side near each end. 

Measure off a piece of wire eleven and a quarter inches 
long, wind with silver thread, and form the outline of a 
teal ob each end by bending three and five-eighths inches 
into a leaf-like shape, one and three-quarters inches long. 
Each wire leaf is covered with a three-inch square piece of 
malines, folded in half through crosswise center, with the 
point of the wire leaf in the center of this fold, exactly 
equidistant from the sides. Draw the: malines tightly 
down to the base of leaf, keeping the edges smooth and 
working the fullness into center of leaf, holding it firmly in 
place by winding tightly with silk thread at base. 

The two leaves near the ends of the spray are each made 
of a piece of silvered wire four and one-eighth inches long, 
three and five- 
eighths inches of 


Ti: American woman is not to be outdone by 
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rench Flowers 


We Too Can Make 






















































which is bent to 
form leaf, the extra 
half inch being left 
to wind around the 
foundation stem of 
spray to attach 
leaf. Cover each 
leaf with malines, 
as you did the end 
leaves, and attach 
to the foundation 
stem, one on each 
side, one and a 
quarter inches 
from the base of 
end leaf. Wind the 
entire stem with a 
half-inch strip 
of malines and 
then with the sil- 
ver thread. Begin 
winding at base of 
leaf, turning in an 
inch of thread and 
winding over it. 
Now we make 
the flowers, each 
of which has six 
petals. Measure off 
five and a quarter 
inches of wire for 
each, wind with 
silver thread and 
bend three and a 
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half inches of each piece into the form of a pep 
and one-eighth inches wide. One and three.gy, 
inches of the wire will be left for the stem. Cover 
petal with the malines exactly as you did the |. 

Next make the center of the flower by gath. 
nine inches of half-inch old-gold colored ribbgp . 
gold metallic edge, and sew the gathered edge an, 
a bunch of stamens. Arrange the petals in a ¢ 
with all bases together, and the edges slightly oy 
lapping, placing the stamen and ribbon center iy 
middle; wire them together, and conceal wip 
winding it with malines. 

Make a second flower exactly like the first, 7 
together all the wires that extend from the petal 
wind with malines. Wire or tack the flowers on jp 
center of the foundation stem of the spray, andat, 
the spray to bandeau with a band of malineg 
inches from one end. Your bandeau is finished, } 
it by slipping the looped ends under the hair and} 
ing it in place by a hairpin run through each log) 

For brown hair, use brown malines and gilyp 
wire, or brown with gold wire. Gold wire May 
achieved by covering milliner’s wire with gold pg 
purchased at the ‘'5 and 10.’ The blonde willy 
to match her frock. 


The W hite Velvet Flower 


§ B.. white velvet flower in center is lovely q 
black hat, or as a motif on a black evening fro 





or, when made in black, Chinese red, jade gry dom 
orange, and so on, on other colors. and 

The flower requires a quarter yard of milling $1 
velvet; a twelve-inch piece of four-inch silver in N 


ribbon, or equivalent in silver cloth; forty-four ind 
of five-eighths-inch silver ribbon; five and a half yard 
finest white silk milliner’s wire; thirty-eight inches 
heavy milliner’s wire; a half yard of silver soutache bra 
and a tube of white liquid paste, or an ounce of gumard 
to mix with a half cup of warm water to make glue. 
First make the petals of the flower. Each one measw 
sixteen inches around edge, four and three-quarters ind 
across at widest part, and four and three-quarters ind 
through lengthwise center. Cut the petal to shape, as 
photograph, first in paper, then in velvet, narrowing 
gradually to a half-inch width at base, and leave a piece 
the velvet one inch long, extending from base, which 
form a kind of stem to be joined later to other petals, 
half-inch intervals around petal put quarter-inch note 
Take thirty-four inches of finest milliner’s wire, doy 
and shape the two strands together, so that they fit 
shape of petal, when laid a quarter inch from its edge 
wrong side. Now paste the notched edge of velvet 
the wire on to wrong side of material, being careful not 
give it an overdose of paste that will soak through tom 
side. Make five of these petals for the flower, putting 
a very light vein with a heated tin hairpin at half-inch 
three-eighths-inch intervals from top to bottom of ea 
leaf, if desired. Experiment on old velvet, so that you 
run no risk of scorching or spoiling your petal. 
Make a velvet leaf in the same manner, except that 
measurement will be thirteen inches around the edg 
two inches across at widest part near bottom, and fi 
inches through lengthwise center. For the center oft 
flower, cut thr 
pieces of silvé 









The simplest hat 
attains an air of 
the boulevards, if 
adorned with one 
of these French 
floral motifs on 
the front or the 
side of crown. 





yf ot gauze ribbon, | 

Cae silver cloth, f 
inches square. Fo 52 
one-half over th Blea 


other from corn titel 
to corner to form 
triangle, and put 
gathering thre 
through the ti 
thicknesses of mi 
terial a quart 
inch from the f 


edges. 
Now pull 


gathering thre 
tightly and t 

ake three 
petals in this m 
ner. 

For the stameé 
cut the silver 9 
tache into fi 
equal parts. M 
a tight little kr 
in the end of eat 
piece, and the 
trim off the frayé 
end in center ‘ 
knot. Lay all fi 
stamens togethe 
with all knots 4 
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(Continued on 
Page 127) 
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Lovely werk designs in 


UCILLA 


Embroi dery 


Packages’ 






5 in a cig ; j HE clever woman, when she runs away for a vaca- 
lightly pn ee % tion, tucks in a variety of Bucilla Package Outfits to 
le occupy those restful hours on porch and beach. 

Wire 






Looking toward the holiday season, she realizes that 
distinctive gifts, exquisite apparel for women and children 
and novel decorative pieces for the home, all can be made 
in a short time at a fraction of what their cost would be 
if bought hand-embroidered. 


Naturally she chooses Bucilla Embroidery Packages, for she 
knows there are no tedious details of selecting materials, no 
ee . igs complicated cutting or sewing. Each package contains, be- 
re may “hi : 4 sides the stamped article of superior fabric, the correct 
; 5 Bucilla Guaranteed Washfast Flosses to complete the work, 
a lesson chart and a needle of the proper size. 


In the department stores or needle art shops you will find 
a complete variety of Fall designs —or write for free descrip- 
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r 
tive circular showing articles to match those illustrated here, 

ing Bucilla Package Outfits and many others. Use coupon below. Bucilla Package Outfit 

NING troy 5189— Ready-made vest and step-in of Apricot “ 19 . : 

ad a r ' < 5199—‘‘Bebe Daniels” Apron of crisp maize organ- 
eg domino voile. Both in one package, $2.50. Sizes 36-38 BERNHARD Tt: MA NN CO. : Inc. die. Patches for Colonial girl figure and straps are of 

and 40-42. Gown and Pajamas to match. BF . 9 ; ‘ . 5 
milling ;195—Colorful negligee, Splash voile. May be had Everything for Art Needlework orchid dotted voile. Ready-made with pastel embroidery 

er g in Madonna Blue or Flame Color, $1.85. cottons to complete, $1.50. 

OUT in¢ 
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Bucilla Package Outfits Bucilla Package Outfits 


c211—T e-Niece fe Le shi ai . e ° . . . 
ver tl Breer, pe ee oe “Miss Colonial” Boudoir Set of Shadow Striped Batiste 
Bleach for new Rose Stitch embroidery. Hem- in: pink, blue of orchid. ‘Complete with enfb: “tottons 
n fon 4 titched for crochet, with embroidery and crochet Me pa’ ero pees na onah~<tetibie nedenbend ad 
o form ote ‘ c $, $3. 7" : 
nd put ata ren “ bolster, $4.75. 5238—scarf and pin cushion, $1.25. 
thre 5213—Linen scarf, 18” x 50” hemst. for cro- Made in Pillow, Vanity Set and Laundry Bag to match. 






chet, with emb. and crochet cottons, $1.65. 





he t 
s of m 
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Glossilla ** Brighter than Silk’’ Rope 


Lovely pieces may be embroidered with Glossilla Rope of 
unusual lustre, a beautiful art silk spun in generous weight. 


xt Bear Brand and Bucilla Yarns 
* . Charming newscarfs, sweaters and children’s apparel are 
- Bucilla Package Outfits lovely and practical when fashioned of Bear Brand or Bucilla 


5183—Girl’s ready-made dress. Fast Color Tan Checked Printswiss, white Keren. 2 OGt Ray CAR pen Cosa foe Cerne Se Eee 












‘organdie panel. With embroidery cottons to complete. Sizes 6 to 12 yrs, $2.25. Fill in and mail the coupon below, 
5175—Ready-made Dutch romper, blue or pink corded madras, white and we will send you free circulars. 
- ' trimming. Varicolored emb. cottons to complete. Sizes 1 or 3 yrs. $1.65. is esti sllhaty: tas ental Maat ti ices Uininacieas toad, ea 





5180—Ready-made orchid organdie frock, white organdie trim, pastel 
embroidery cottons to complete, sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. $2.25. 





BERNHARD ULMANN CO.,, Ine. 
307 Canal Street, New York 
§234 (left) —‘‘Basket”’ Pillow Top and Back of Tan . : 
Bucilla Weave with 35 skeins of brilliant Glossilla Rope wane sere ro wey apa iui 23 
to embroider, $1.75 (special price). E 
5231—Table scarf, 20” x 50”, of Tan Bucilla Weave 
tinted in lavender, pink and yellow with self color Name 
embroidery cottons to complete, $1.75. 







































Address 
Special Proposition for Dealers 
d on We are showing many merchants how to get their profitable share of the City 
) tremendous activity in Art Needlework. Write for our explanation, whether 
i you now carry Art Needlework materials or not. L__State — 
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Look for the red label 


The name Nazareth, in red, is applied to 
every genuine Nazareth waist, taped or 
untaped union suit and infant’s wrapper. 


For 38 years millions of moth- 


~~ 


ers have found Nazareth chil- “* 


dren’s underwear to be depend- 
able in quality and made to 
stand the strain of growing 
boys and girls. 


Nazareth summer styles are 

ideal for warm weather because the 
light weight knitted fabric absorbs 
perspiration. Flat seams prevent 
irritation. Sizes are never skimped. 


If your Dealer cannot supply 
you, write for catalog and 
give your dealer’s name. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 




















You Can Easily Preserve that 


For the 


Canning Season 


Cold Pack Canner 
Preserving Kettle 


Dish Pan 
Pudding Pans 
Colander 
Graduated Cup 
Spoons 

Ladle 

Pierced Ladle 
Fruit Funnel 
Small Funnel 





Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 





Delicious Fresh Fruit Flavor 


if you use the right utensils in your canning. The New Lisk 
Cold Pack Canner and Lisk Enameled Utensils will make 
your canning successful. 

The Canner is made of extra quality tin and is seamless. 
Easy to clean. Fitted with a heavy wire rack holding seven 
quart cans. Wire handles permit raising and holding rack 
out of water, so cans may be removed easily with no danger 
of scalding. Useful all year round as cooking utensil or con- 
tainer for bread, flour, sugar, etc. 

Experienced housewives prefer Lisk ““Better Quality” Enameled Ware 
for the same reason they use glass cans. Lisk enamel is unaffected by 
fruit and vegetable acids; hence no chemical action can take place to de- 


stroy their natural flavor. 


A great variety of shapes and sizes meet every requirement. Beautifully 
finished in All Pure White. Also a New Line— Pure White inside and beau- 
tiful French Gray outside. 


“Run No Risk—Be Sure It’s Lisk” 
Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Makers of the Famous Lisk Self-Basting Roaster and the New 
Lisk Enameled Coffee Percolator 








Kut the Tots Into These Sports (lothes 


By ErsA Krawiec 


ACATION time is never 

\ / so much a vacation 

for mothers that 
they are not planning 
what their-wee tots will 
need in the fall. They 
do have a little more 
leisure, however, so 
it seems a good 
time to tell them 
how to make the 
knitted dress be- 
low for a six- 
year-old child 
and the knitted 
coat above for 
a two-year-old. 
The coat has 
warmth enough 
to make it 
practical until 
late in the fall, 
and for winter 
it may be lined 
if desired. 

For the knit- 
ted coat for a lit- 
tle two-year-old 
boy or girl, you re- 
quire eight ounces 
of four-fold German- 
town wool in pink or 
any other desired color; 
one pair of size five am- 
ber knitting needles, one 
size five crochet hook and 
eight button molds. 

The skirt section is made first; 
there are about five stitches to one purl one needle, knit five ridges, and 
inch of knitting. Cast on eighty stitchesand bind. Sew up underarm seams of the yoke 
knit one needle and purl one needle, alter- and sew together skirt section and yoke, ar- 
nately, for eight needles. Then purl one ranging fullness carefully on fronts and back 
needle and knit one needle for eight needles. so the coat will hang in pleats. Crochet coat 
Repeat these sixteen needles—which form ll around edge with a row of half stitches, 
stripes or pleats—until there are thirty-five or use single crochet if preferred. 
pleats in all. In the next needle knit eight 
stitches, drop the next stitch off the needle, cA Nice Frock That Will Wear 
knit four, again drop the next stitch, then knit 

OR buttons, use either yarn or silk. 
Chain three, join in a ring, and work six 


the remaining stitches. Now knit plain to form 
ridges for a border down the front, but add 

one stitch in the two places where stitches half stitches in the ring. In the next round 
were dropped. There should be eight ridges have two stitches in the place of each stitch 
in the border. Continue having 
Bind, and allow one stitch in 


















sixty-two stitches, then cast on 
all at one time sixteen 
stitches for the front. Knit 
twenty ridges for yoke 
front and bind off. Take 
stitches off the stitch 
holder and knit the 
other front in the 
same manner. 
For the collar, 
pick up about 
forty-three 
stitches around 
the neck and 
knit twelve 
ridges. Then 
purl one 
needle, knit 
one needle, 
purl one 
needle, and 
knit four ridges 
after that. 
Bind the first 
four stitches, 
drop one, bind 
three, and con- 
tinue alternating 
the drop one with 
bind three, ending 
the needle by bind- 
ing four. The dropped 
stitches must run back 
to the cast stitches to 
form the lace stripe. In 
making cuffs, pick up thirty- 
six stitches, knit eight ridges, 


the two dropped each of the 
stitches to ‘‘run” twelve stitches 
back to beginning of a round until 


where stitches 
were originally 
cast on. This 
forms the open- 
work border of 
coat. Now pick 
up the casting- 
on stitches, add- 
ing one in place 
of ‘‘dropped”’ 
stitches, and 
knit same eight 
ridges for the 
other side of 
the coat. Bind 
off. 


the work is large 
enough to cover 
the button mold, 
then draw to- 
gether. 

These direc- 
tions apply to a 
full two-year 
size. Fora larger 
size, add length 
in the skirt sec- 
tion by casting 
on five addi- 
tional stitches 
for each addi- 
tional inch of 
length desired. 


The Yoke Next Also add two 
stripes for width. 

OR the yoke, The same rule 
cast on sixty applies to the 
stitches and knit yoke; cast on 


six ridges. Then 
cast on for 
sleeves at each 
side forty 
stitches and knit 
for twenty 
ridges. These 
should measure 
about four 
inches in width. 
Now knit sixty- 
two stitches for 
the shoulder, put 
on a stitch 
holder, and bind 
sixteen stitches 
for the neck. 
Knit four ridges 
on the other 


sixty-five stitches 
for the back of 
oke if a one 
inch larger chest 
measure is de- 
sired, and per- 
haps five addi- 
tional stitches in 
each sleeve. 

For the little 
girl’s knitted 
dress in six-year 
size, you pur- 
chase five ounces 
of silk-wool floss, 
in corn or other 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NICKOLAS MURAY 
The knitted rose wool coat at top of page requires 
eight balls of yarn at 32 cents; and the yellow dress 
directly above requires five balls of silk-wool floss at 


(Continued on 
30 cents; grosgrain ribbon, 24 cents, 


Page 150) 


purl one needle, knit four ridges, , 
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—with no remodeling and little cost 


By Lois M. Wyss, Director Hoosier Test KITCHENS 


‘¢@ MAN wouldn't work under conditions as 
trying as many women meet in their own 
kitchens,” remarked a noted domestic 

science authority, not long ago. 

And yet a woman does more wishing in and for 
her kitchen than any other room in the house! 
But because it is so essentially her room, she too 
often lets it go—a cheerless place, dismally lacking 
in convenience. 

But do you know that you can have the very 
kitchen you have longed for—now, 
with no fuss of remodeling and very 
small expense? 


How you can make your kitchen 


modern 


Domestic science experts in the 
Hoosier Test Kitchens have designed 
equipment to make your kitchen 








modern. No tearing out, no build- 
ing in, no mess, no great expense!— 
Just place the units of Hoosier equip- 
ment you need where you want them 
—and your kitchen is transformed; 
an attractive, restful, efficient room! 











Hoosrer Douste CABINET 


Cabinet was designed; in it you have scientifi- 
cally planned conveniences to save your time 
and strength. In no other way can you have a 
working center so complete in every small detail! 

The additional cupboard space that every kitchen 
needs is supplied in the Hoosier movable units, 
single or double size. These you may use as an 
extension of your cabinet or in other suitable 
places. ._Whatever the arrangement, you have a 
complete kitchen suite}:matching in finish and 
design, as uniform as if made to your 
own special order—and so much 
more handsome and convenient! 

With this cupboard space right in 
the kitchen where it ought to be, 
you can have another delightful 
kitchen feature. Turn the old, im- 
practical butler’s pantry into a cosy 
breakfast alcove! 

Here the Hoosier Breakfast Set of 
table and chairs finds an ideal set- 
ting. Of shining white enamel, gaily 
decorated, this dainty set adds charm 
as well as practical use anywhere in 
the kitchen. 


; Unit 
First of all, of course, you WE: go eihiaitiinoilads For the new house, as well, 
want what no really modern kitchen —gver>_ kitchen onan oe Brg = Hoosier Kitchen Equipment will 
ever lacks—a working center! For convenient he bathroom cup. furnish your kitchen more completely 


this very purpose, the Hoosier Kitchen 


board. Also furnished as a 
unit 


. and invitingly than any of your own 


devising and building. Ask your architect to 
figure on it; visit the Hoosier store in your town 
where you may see the very sizes you need for 
your kitchen. 


Let us send you our interesting new 
book on modern kitchens 
“Planning the Modern Kitchen” is the name of our 
new book; it contains plans and ideas which you 
can easily apply to your own kitchen. We want 
every woman who is interested in improving her 
kitchen to have a copy and will gladly send it to 
you free if you will mail us the coupon below. 


The Hoosier 
Manufacturing Company 
724 Leslie Street, Newcastle, Indiana 








The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 

724 Leslie Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address : 

Ideal Furniture Equipment 

No. 9 Preston St., Liverpool 


Please send me, free, your new booklet, ‘“‘Planriing the 
Modern Kitchen.” 








Name 
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Just Suppose Labtes Could Lalk 


(bash. 
Ca 


Hundreds of thousands of them, all over the world, 
would explain their happy smiles by telling you how much 
they enjoy Johnson’s Baby Powder. This was proved when 
hundreds of mothers told us why they prefer Johnson’s, 


when we visited their homes during our recent “Baby 
Health Survey.” f. 


Many mothers explained that it made their babies less 
fidgety. Others said that rubbing baby’s skin with Johnson’s 
allays itching torments—that “it never gets pasty” and “‘is 
good to prevent chafing.” Still others told of using it after 
| baby’s bath—and every one proudly quoted—“My Baby 
Fs’ gets the Best.” - 


‘“OF Course 
I Can't 
Talk as Yer” 




















4s For thirty-six years Johnson’s has been the choice of 
et, 
et, 
2 ed Ido a lot of #4. physicians and nurses. Made in the Johnson & Johnson — 
oe ee * Red Cross laboratories, of the finest ingredients and with ned, 
ly this hot weather a : _ aS i ta 
hen liccle cialis g€, experienced care, Johnson’s is pure, beneficial and depend- he 
are fretful and it’s 2 able. No better Baby Powder can be made. If you want your ey 
so hard to sleep. baby to get the Best—ask your druggist for Johnson’s today. ion 
And I’m certainly 
sorry for Babies aie 
eh af « Markers Send for this baby booklet—“The Summer Care of Babies.” For the l 
Winente teeened your baby’s sake, write today for these helpful ideas about clothing , wa 
h k h and bathing baby—giving hints for exercise, and assuring more little 
igh “a bk : eg restful sleep. The booklet will be sent on request. Address: Baby — 
CoeeiOrerre with Welfare Dept., JOHNSON & JOHNSON, New Brunswick, N. J. : 
Johnson’s Baby 
Powder.” 
YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE 
THAN A MERCHANT— 

In terms of health, your Druggist means 
mph og Fou Vou depend voon Me cer bre 
rescriptions. In illness or time of stress, itive ii 
re Nyy Ph gen enh goad pte dng are fa 
5-6 0.0 9 we whenever you require anything he sells, cious 1 
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The Smartest Evening Wrap is a Shawl 
This One of 


(jashmereé and Yarn 


Can be Made 





at Home 











To be strictly up-to-date, one 
owns a Bangkok hat in natu- 
ral or other color, trimmed 
with a band. Perhaps the hat 
is tailored in shape, such as 
the close-fitting one above with 
the cross-stitched band, the de- 
sign for which is given on page 
127. Or it may be a large 
Bangkok to wear on state oc- 
casions. A charmingly grace- 
ful one—in the circle below— 
uses tan satin ribbon tied at 
the left in a flat bow. On the 
ribbon are sewed stray violets, 
buttercups or any other flat 
little flowers found in the mil- 
linery scrap box or in the 
ubiquitous “‘ five-and-ten,” 
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ASHMERE shawls, deli- 

cately embroidered and 

woven with all the skill 
of the East, are either prohib- 
itive in price to most of us, or 
are family treasures too pre- 
cious to be worn. But there is 
about them a glamour, a haunt- 
ing air of romance, that makes 
them very near the heart’s de- 
sire. Keeping in mind the 
American adage, “Don’t wish 
for things, but go get them,” 
we have sketched a lovely im- 
ported Venetian version, so that you may 
make a cashmere shawl, quite as exquisite 
and alluring as any from the Vale of 
Kashmir. And when you have one, you 
will understand why so many women 
want one for evening wear. They are 
light in weight and have sufficient 
warmth; they are not too elaborate 
to be in keeping with a simple 
summer frock and yet they are so 
picturesque that they are worthy 
ot a Paris gown. 

The shape of the shawl is trian- 
gular, and it is worn with the fold 
at the neck, for the shawl is made ; 
of a forty-four-inch square of cream- A dina mon Sts es / 
colored, soft-green or black wool cash- ' e)) ee y 
mere, embroidered and fringed with 5 
worsted yarn. The transfer, therefore, 
is applied only to one-half of the triangle. 
I'wo inches from the edge is a border of 

wool flowers—roses, daisies, and a_five- 
petaled flower in soft pink, dark purple, tan, 
deep rose, pale lavender, brown, soft green, cerise, 
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Transfer $49 








yellow, white, and dark red. Embroider 
them, as well as the scattered motifs, in 
the over-and-over stitch, or any filling-in 
stitch you prefer; you have as wide 
a choice of stitches as you have of 
colors. ' 

The first large motif is ten inches 
from the corner, and the others are 
grouped at irregular intervals. For 
the fringe, use wool yarn the same 
color as the shawl, cut in strands 
of fifty-five inches. Double each 
strand and draw the loop with a 
crochet hook through both edges 
of shawl, passing the two ends of 

yarn through this loop—the two out- 

side edges of the shawl are now 

f firmly fastened together. After the 

fringe is all made, even it off at bottom 

to the required depth, which is twenty- 

five inches. Length is essential in a shawl 

for evening wear, and the long fringe on 

this one offers a clever suggestion for mini- 
mizing the space to be embroidered. 











Patterns may be secured from stores selling Lapies’ Home Journa Patterns; or fom the Home Pattern Co. Dresses, 45 cents; Transfer, 35 cents. 
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Sani-F usu keeps the toilet bowl 
looking like new—removes all 
marks, stains and incrustations 
—leaves the porcelain white and 
shining. 


Sani-Flush also cleans the hid- 
den, unhealthful trap—destroys 
all foul’.odors—makes the toilet 
sanitary. It does not injure 
plumbing connections. 


No scrubbing. No hard work. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl—follow directions on 
the can—and flush. Always 
keep a can handy on the bath- 
room shelf. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 25¢ 
for a full-size can. 








Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio | 


| Sani-Flus 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


onifeld 



















Fits any car—quickly and 
securely fastened to robe 
rail by hooks and straps. 

Easily attached to porch 
rail, foot of any bed, bu- 
reau or table. Adjust- 
able—any height desired. 


For Babies, Parcels or Household Pets 


Baby can now enjoy fresh air and sunshine in complete 
safety. Carried comiortably over roughest roads. This ham- 
mock is made of heavy grade duck, supported on steel frame. 
Cannot slide or fall down. Adjustable front leg, an exclusive 
feature, can be shortened or extended. Shipped in small pack- 
age and folds up flat into little space. 

You will have many uses for this remarkable hammock. 
If your dealer hasn't the Hohlfeld, send us your check or 
money order for $5 and we will ship prepaid. Money re- 
turned if you are not more than satisfied. If you wish, we will 
send C. O. D., you to pay postman upon delivery. Circular 
sent on request. Write today. 


Hohlfeld Manufacturing Co., 9th St.and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 
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GO INTO BUSINESS Fenxeuse 


ate a “ New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women, a catl debate tes Write for it today. Don't 
put it off | W. HILL GSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J. 
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one end. Sew the sou- 
tache pieces lightly 
§ together near raw ends. 
# Place these soutache 
x stamens inside of the 
4% three silver gauze or 
a cloth petals, letting 
the soutache extend a 
half inch beyond the 

etals, and sew all 
firmly together. Next 
arrange the large vel- 
vet petals around this 
center, so that petals 
haphazardly overlap 
one another for a space 
varying from a half 
inch in some places to 
one and three-quarters 
inches in others, and 
wind the ends of all 
petals in place with the 
heavy milliner’s wire, 
which should be cut 
thirty-eight inches 
long. Eleveninches will 
be used in the winding, 
leaving twenty-seven 
inches to be doubled, 
making a stem thir- 
teen and a half inches 


Cfrench Flowers We Too Can Make 


(Continued from Page 120) 





The Ukrainian Needlecraft Guild used 
this design for the linen scrim band on 
the Bangkok hat shown on page 125. 
Work from the side view over canvas 
and use wool yarn. The dark lines 
are peacock-blue wool yarn, double 
lines light green, and broken lines white. 


wide. Around edge, 
overcast a doubled 
piece of fine milliner’s 
wire. With old pieces 
of georgette or chiffon 
build on this crinoline 
an oval dome half an 
inch high in center, by 
putting one layer 
above another, tacking 
to crinoline. Cut off 
sixty-fiveinches of gold 
soutache braid,and sew 
one end firmly to the 
center top of the mold. 
Then wind around, cir- 
cular fashion, row upon 
row, so that each row 
covers half of braid in 
thepreceding row, and 
sew invisibly to the 
foundationas you wind. 

Nowsew goldendome 
to center of flower, tak- 
ing stitches from un- 
derneath through 
dome and flower. 

For the large stem, 
wrap eleven inches of 
the hea milliner’s 
wire with strips of 


long. The loose end is 
twisted firmly into wire 
already wrapped around petals. Wind the 
stem with long strips of old gecrgette or chif- 





fon until stem is about a quarter inch in 
a diameter, sewing edges together as you wind. 
P. Six and a half inches from lower end of stem 
“ sew leaf to stem. Now wind the stem tightly, 


beginning at top, with the silver ribbon, mak- 
ing one edge overlap half of the other. At 
end of stem, turn under the end of ribbon 
and tack invisibly. 


cA Parisian Rose of Gold Malines 





iy ¥ IS Parisian, the conventionalized gold 
an flower at lower left, page 120, and as sim- 
ee ple to make as it is smart on hat or evening 


} frock. For it, one requires a quarter yard of 
| seventy-two-inch wide Inca-gold-colored 
} malines; twenty-seveninches of three-eighths- 

inch gold ribbon; a piece of crinoline about 


Be. six inches square; pieces of old chiffon or 
e georgette for padding; a piece of gold gauze 
Set one and three-quarters inches by three and 
e a half inches; three yards of gold soutache 
a braid; and eight yards of good weight gold 


wire, or heavy white silk milliner’s wire 
gilded with gold paint from the ‘‘5 and 
10”’; some tin hairpins; and forty-five inches 
oe of finest milliner’s wire. 

aa Cut an oval piece of crinoline three inches 
long and one and three-quarters inches wide. 
Around the edge of the crinoline overcast a 
doubled piece of the finest wire. From the 
gold milliner’s wire cut twenty-five pieces 
each five and a quarter inches long. Bend 





Rs each piece of wire into the shape of a leaf 
an measuring five-eighths of an inch across wid- 
= - est place, and twist together a half inch of 
= the two ends, and proceed to cover with 
he malines in exactly the way you did the leaves 
ao and petals of the bandeau, but steaming 


a these petals at base over teakettle before 
"ame fastening to flatten them. The half-inch 
ends of the twenty-five leaves are sewed 
. a fast to the crinoline foundation, all around 
its edge, so that leaves are close together and 
overlap in some places about a quarter inch. 
Cut fourteen pieces of gold wire, each four 
and a half inches long, and form petals—half 
inch across at widest part—similar to first 
. twenty-five, again leaving half-inch stems. 
| = Cover with malines as you did the first ones. 
5 "hese make the second row of petals, and 
should be sewed to foundation with center of 
each petal overlapping edges of two outside 
petals. Place tips of second row from one inch 
to five-eighths of an inch from tips of first. 
Next cut six pieces of gold wire three 
and a half inches long for the inside row of 
petals, but do not let wire extend beyond 
base of leaf. Cover with malines, and sew 
fast to crinoline, bringing the bases of these 
petals together in center of flower. 
_For the center of the flower, cut an oval 
piece of crinoline one and seven-eighths 
inches long and one and three-eighths inches 


=. 


Ss. ee 
















georgette or chiffon, 
stitching edges to- 
gether as you go, until it is approximately a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. 

Next cut the leaf from gold cloth, three 
and a half inches long and one and three- 
quarters inches at widest place. Notch the 
edge. Take a piece of the finest milliner’s 
wire, four inches long, and, with tiny stitches 
of gold thread raveled from the gold cloth, 
sew to leaf through lengthwise center. Wrap 
the half inch of wire left with tissue paper 
and sew to long stem one and a half inches 
from end. The veins of the leaf are formed 
by “ironing” with a heated tin hairpin. 

Now cover the long stem with gold ribbon, 
wrapping from top to bottom so that edges 
just overlap, and sew edges together as you 
wrap, with invisible stitches. 

For the bud, cut five pieces of the gold 
wire, each four and a quarter inches long, 
form petals with half-inch stems, and cover 
with the malines as before. Wire together 
the ends of petals, and attach these ends to 
a doubled piece of fine milliner’s wire four 
and a half inches long. Beginning at the 
base of bud, wrap this wire tightly and 
closely with gold soutache braid, allowing an 
extra inch of braid at the start, to cover as 
you go along. Sew the end of the small stem 
to the end of the large stem, and then sew 
the two stems to the crinoline foundation of 
flower, placing ends one inch from edge of 
crinoline, just to right of lengthwise center. 


Fruit That Was“ Raised” in Paris 


HE fruit at lower right of page 120 makes 

a stunning motif with which to catch up 
the drapery of a skirt, close a surplice after- 
noon dress, or trim a hat. 

It requires a circular piece of platinum- 
colored velvet five inches in diameter, and a 
circular piece of similar colored crépe de 
chine five inches in diameter; enough cotton 
to make two round balls measuring two 
inches in diameter; a piece of gold gauze, 


four by six inches; fifteen inches of the finest ~ 


milliner’s wire and twenty-four inches of 
heavy milliner’s wire; some pieces of old net 
or chiffon for padding stems; thirty yards of 
gold metallic thread for winding stems, or, 
if you prefer, one and a half yards of half- 
inch gold gauze ribbon may be substituted. 
For the veins in the fruit, you need three 
yards of three-strand silver metallic thread 
and six inches of black chenille for core at 
end; tin hairpin for veins in leaves. 

For the main stem, which has only one 
leaf, use seven inches of the heavy milliner’s 
wire; for the stem holding the silk fruit, use 
three inches. Wind the longer stem with net 
or chiffon, making it measure three-sixteenths 
of an inch in thickness for five inches of its 
length, and tapering the remaining two inches 
to about one-eighth of an inch in diameter. 


(Continued on Page 150) 














































































































£3 This wonderful 
a package is only 25%! 


. Y its daintiness and completeness the new Armand Week- 

end Package has won the heart of every woman who has 
seen it. It can be tucked snugly away into suitcase or bag for 
the week-end or overnight trip. And it enables you to look 
your best every minute of your visit. This wonderful package 
contains more than a week-end’s supply of Armand Cold 
Cream Powder—that soft, dry, wondestally adhering powder 
made with a base of cold cream. Then there’s a box of 
Armand Bouquet, another of Armand Rose; a tiny box of 
rouge; Armand cold cream, vanishing cream, talcum, a little 
cake of soap and the Armand “Creed of Beauty.” : 


All for 25c! You will find this adorable package convenient 
for the office, too. Fill in the attached coupon, send 25¢ and 
yours will start on its way to you immediately. Address 


ARMAND—Des Moines 
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ARMAND—Des Moines A 
I enclose 25c Pre for the Armand Week- 
end Package and “‘Creed of Beauty.” 





Name Biss 
Addr 

City and State. 
My dealer’s name is 
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said ——” Then she seemed to be the cen- 


ter of a vocal maelstrom: “Say, didn’t I tell 
you!” “Hear what Walt said?” 

Again came Walt Hutchinson’s harsh voice: 
“‘Something I didn’t notice.” He turned his 
back on her and faced the gang. “Something 
I didn’t notice in her eyes. They is funny. 

Rob Buckner jumped up from the. pu 
“Who says they’s funny?” Laura perceived 
in him a new champion. But she was not the 
issue at all. Merely a pawn. This was a 
struggle for supremacy. 

Walt walked up to him. 
got anything to say?” 

Before Rob could recover from the fierce- 
ness of this answer Walt grabbed him by the 
leg and sent him sprawling on the sidewalk. 
Rob bounded up. Walt had him around the 
neck and sent him reeling off the sidewalk. 
When Rob picked himself up Walt’s next 
move was sudden and unexpected. Standing 
on the curb he struck out with his fist, and 
Rob stumbled into the street with a bleeding 
lip. Walt pursued his advantage, struck 
again, then threw Rob into the roadway, 
grabbed him when he got up, hit him on the 
right side of his head, then on the left, and 
finally sent him sprawling into the gutter. 

Walt looked at the deserted, howling Rob, 
then at the gang around himself, then beyond 
them. He saw the form of Laura B. Lovely 
wandering crookedly down the doubly long 

block, dragging her heels. An idea flashed 
through his brain. He’d run after her. 
Maybe he’d tell her her nose wasn’t too long. 


ie: STEAD, he turned abruptly, jammed his 
fists into his pockets, and walked away in 
the opposite direction. Now that the gang 
could not see him, and though Walt himself 
did not know the reason why, he, their leader, 
was crying. 

Laura wandered on Sid on across the city. 
Her eyes were dry. .She walked the curb and 
whenever anyone passed she turned her head 
away and gazed across the street, pretending 
there was something over there worth looking 
at. She didn’t want anyone to see her face. 

A long bridge appeared in her path, and not 
very far from the bridge she came upon a 
railroad station. 

Past this and on and on she went until 
suddenly something caught her attention. 
Rising up and up into the sky, far away, yet 
clearly visible between the rows of houses, a 
monument had caught the light of the setting 
sun. Laura wondered what it could be. On 
top of the great shaft of stone up and up 
against the sky was the form of aman. Who 
in the world could he be? Now she had 
reached the huge base of the monument, and 
standing there she read the name in dark 
metal letters; the name was in the center and 
a word was at each side, like this: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
TRENTON YORKTOWN 


Laura communed with Washington. A 
plain little girl with a wen on her temple, she 
gazed up into the deep blue sky at that aloof 
figure, feeling things she had never felt be- 
fore. It was a silent communion. She had 
studied about him in school. But she couldn’t 
remember a thing she had learned, except a 
rime the Osgood twins had taught her. She 
whispered this: 


“Tsay so. You 


“First in war, first in peace, 
First in the hands of the city police.” 


She walked around and around the base of 
the monument, saying the rime solemnly like 
a prayer, like an incantation. Then she be- 
came dizzy and had to sit down on the steps 
of the monument. 


H® head nodded a little, and she had a 
wonderful dream. She had been talking 
to George Washington; he had spoken to her; 
he had solemnly said, “Laura be lovely.” 
That was all she could remember. 

The sky, instead of blue, was pink. On all 
sides of the monument were balustrades, 
grass plots, fountains; and these were sur- 
rounded by the finest houses she had ever 
seen, much larger than those on her own 
doubly long block. Out of the largest house 
of all—twice, three times the size of any of the 
others—people were coming with books and 
musical instruments. She noticed a boy 
walking with a lady. They were laughing and 
talking. She noticed him particularly be- 
cause he was the size of Walt Hutchinson. 
But she couldn’t imagine Walt holding on to 











aura B. Lovely 


(Continued from Page 5) 


his mother as if he was tied to her apron 
strings. That was what this boy was doing. 

They crossed the square, and Laura saw 
them stop at one of the fountains. She won- 
dered what they were looking at in the pool. 
She started toward the fountain to find out, 
but before she got there the boy and the lady 
walked away. The boy was still hanging on 
to the lady’s arm. They crossed the street. 
Then he ran up the steps of a large gray house 
with iron balconies, stumbled on the top step, 
turned around laughing, and disappeared into 
the house with the lady. 


AURA gazed across at the gray house, 
thinking of the boy who seemed to be tied 
to his mother’s apron strings. What 
a big boy to hold on to his mother! 
ske thought. What a clumsy 
boy to fall up the steps! 
Then, suddenly, it dawned 
upon her—he was blind. 

When Laura 
reached the doubly 
long block the street 
lamp at the corner had 
been lighted, the sky 
had. stars in it, the lf f 
block was empty. 

Her mother met her 
at the door and asked where 
she had been. Laura could 
not say. She really did not know. 

“You don’t know!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Lovely. She would teach her to know. And 
she proceeded’ to do so with her large red 
hands. Then she sent Laura to bed without 
her supper. 

The child climbed the two flights of stairs 
to her room, got into her nightgown and red 
slippers, listened for a moment to her mother’s 
rasping voice below stairs, then entered the 
room of her little aunt. 

“Laura,” smiled Aunt Em, “you ran away 
from home, from your old auntie!” 

. “T didn’t run away—not from you, Aunt 

m.” - 

Her aunt’s tea things had been removed. 
It must be late. Picking at the bed covers, 
presently ie confided: “Auntie, I can’t 
love every a 

“Who, for EE, Laura?” 

“T can’t love mother.” 

“You must never say that—never.”’ 

“T won’t say it, but I feel it. She’s not 
only funny lookin’, she doesn’t love me.” 

“You must never, never ——”’ Aunt Em 
put her arm around the child. “If only—if 
only you were mine.” 

Laura told her about being a nun, about 
the veil she had bought that afternoon. Her 
mind leaped nimbly to one thing, then an- 
en “There’s somebody else I can’t ever 
ove.” 

“Who?” laughed her aunt. 

“Somebody. Not mother.” 

“Ts it Walt Hutchinson?” Aunt Em had 
been at the window that afternoon in her 
wheel chair. 


vy, 


ut i) 


AURA nodded her head slowly. ‘Never— 
never—I couldn’t ever love Walt Hutch- 
inson.” 

Aunt Em did not admonish her this time. 
Instead, she reached under her pillow and 
produced two slices of buttered bread, 
wrapped in a napkin. “You mustn’t tell 
anyone.” 

Laura promised and devoured the bread. 
“Aunt Em, do blind people ever love?” 

“What a question! Of course they love.” 

Laura’s large gray eyes were wide, staring 
straight in front of her: 

Her aunt broke in upon this reverie. ““Who 
have you been talking to this afternoon, 
Laura?” 

“No one,” she replied, still absorbed. 
“T haven’t been talking to anybody at all— 
only George Washington.” 

It seemed impossible to Laura B. Lovely 
that anything so tall and stout as the monu- 
ment could vanish completely from the face 
of the earth. Day after day, every afternoon 
for a week, she escaped out the back gate to 
avoid the children on the block, and hunted 
the city far and wide. If she could only find 
George Washington he would point her to 
the gray house with its iron balconies. 
















Then one day she turned a corner and 
looked up, and there in front of her was the 
tall, stout monument rising up and up into 
the blue sky between the row of houses. She 
stood breathless, motionless, then ran to- 
ward it. 

Laura had thought no further than this— 
if she could find the monument she could 
find the gray house of brick and stone. But 
now as she stood in the square at the side of 
the cool, clear pool, gazing at the gray house 
with its iron balcony, she became frightened. 
How could she get inside? Then a way pre- 
sented itself. She walked across the street 
and up the steps and rang the bell. 

A maid opened the door. 

“Does a blind boy live here?” asked 

Laura eagerly. The maid told her 
yes, and Laura’s heart flut- 
tered. ‘May I play with 
him?” The servant would 
have to ask the mistress. 

Presently a lady came 

down the stairs and 
smiled upon the child. 
“T saw you with a blind 
boy,’’ gasped Laura. 

“May I play with him?” 

“Walter,” called the lady, 

“here’s a little girl who 
gue oe play a if 

y’s head pop) over the 

banisters. Then to Laura’s 
astonishment, he came racing 
pell-mell down the steps. At 
the bottom he stopped short 
and looked directly at her. 
“What’s your name?” he asked. 
“Laura. What’s yours?” 


“Walter Dunbar.” 
“T know a boy named Walt,” said Laura. 
“My name’s Walter. Come on up. I got 


a Zulu suit right from Zulu.” 

“Right from Zululand,” laughed Mrs. 
Dunbar. 

And all three ascended to Walter’s play- 
room, where Mrs. Dunbar left them. 


ATaroom! Sunlight from the western 
windows fell upon every imaginable toy. 
Laura had never seen so many things. “Oh!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh!” as she went from one 
plaything to another, trying the musical 
instruments, peeping into tool chests, gazing 
at the boxes of blocks and touching the per- 
fect equipment of a railroad, over the tracks 
of which the boy strode with sure step. 

He waited for her to examine everything, 
merely explained with a word when she 
breathed a question. Then he asked, “Well, 
what you want to play, Laura?” 

The girl thought hard during a moment of 
silence. Finally she hazarded: “Shall we 
play—blindman’s buff?” 

“Yes,” replied Walter cheerfully. 
you'll have to be the blind man.” 

“I?” stammered Laura. “You’re the 
blind man.” 

“No, I’m not. I'll show you.” He told 
her to hide anywhere she wanted. 

“You must turn around three times,” 
Laura instructed him, and while he was 
executing this movement she tiptoed noise- 
lessly to the closet, got inside and peeped 
through the crack. 

For a moment the boy stood motionless on 
the floor, his head slightly inclined to one 
side. Then he laughed and walked straight 
to the closet. 

“You saw!” Laura cried, forgetting he 
was blind. “You saw where I went!” 

This delighted him. “’Course I saw. Blind- 
fold me!” He ran to a dresser, got a hand- 
kerchief, and told her to tie it around his 
eyes. She did this and, after making sure he 
could not see, turned him around and around 
and made him count ten. This time she 
crouched by the window seat in the alcove. 


“But 


GAIN for a moment he was silent and mo- 

tionless, then laughed and came to her. 

“How’d you do it?” Laura was both de- 
lighted and bewildered. 

“T could hear you breathe,” he told her. 
“But even if you held your breath I could 
find you. I just know where you are.’ 

He was a wonderful boy, this Walter. He 
answered questions almost before she asked 





them. He thought quicker than anyone she 
had ever known. Also he was deft with his 
fingers. “Look!”—and he made things oy, 
of astring; and ‘“ Look!”—he took some 
clay from a tin box and made a little figure of 
a horse. Then he told her: “If you'll let me 
run my hands over your face, Laura, ['j 
make a statue of you—a big one tonight, ” 

“No!” Laura screamed. “You must 
never touch me, never, never! T hate people 
who touch me. Never!” 

“But that’s the only way I can see you,” 

“You are never going to see me, never, If 
you don’t promise I’ll leave.” 

“T’ll promise,” said Walter. 

When she was leaving that first day he 
said surprisingly: ‘ You are seven years old,” 

“How’d you know!” 

“T just know,” he replied. “TI’ll be ten jn 
September. Will you come again?” 

“Yes,” said Laura quickly. 

“When? 3 

She thought for a moment. 
tomorrow after school.” 


“Not before 


HAT afternoons those were! For al- 

most three years Laura was a queen 
upon a throne, a princess in a picture book, 
with one adoring subject. Then came a day 
when her heart almost stopped beating alto- 
gether. Walter was talking to her out in the 
square. They were sitting on the edge of the 
pool, and Laura was almost ten and he almost 
thirteen. 

“Laura,” he said, “I’m going away.” 

But he had been away before—for a 
month or two months—and had always re- 
turned. And each day that he had been 
away Laura had scrubbed her hands and 
her face and put on a fresh dress and walked 
to the square with its monument and sat on 
the edge of the pool, looking across at the 
gray house—just waiting. 

“Laura,” he said now, “you have never 
let me touch you. But I know what you look 
like. I know you are beau-ti-ful.” 

“How do you know?” asked Laura. 

“By the way I feel whenever you are 
near me.” 

Both were silent for a moment. Then he 
said: “Laura, I may be going away for — 
good. We’re going to London; that’s in Eng- — 
land. And I’m going to be operated on. ~ 
Maybe some day I'll be able to see as well as © 
anybody, maybe better.. Then I'll come © 
back. Will you write to me?” 

Laura did not answer, couldn’t say a 
word. She just sat there. 

““Wouldn’t you be glad if I could see as © 
well as anybody?” he asked. 

She jumped up from the pool, fled across 
the square, rang the Dunbars’ bell, told the 
maid she was leaving and started running 
down the street. But something stopped 
her—stopped her short. A voice inside of 
her, like her Aunt Em’s voice, low and beau- 
tiful, was saying: ‘Laura be lovely, Laura 
be lovely.” 

She ran back to the blind boy sitting at 
the edge of the pool and whispered: “ Yes— 
yes—yes. Walter, I hope you'll be able to 
see well as anybody, maybe better.” 

Then she turned away and, without even 
saying goed-by, ran sobbing out of the 
kingdom of the blind back into the world of 
realism. wi 


AURA received a steamer letter written in 
Walter Dunbar’s carefully rounded hand, 
telling her good-by and marveling at the 
ocean which held up battleships of steel and 
yet couldn’t hold up a tenpenny nail. Some 
day maybe he’d see it with his eyes! And 
she received another letter in the August of 
that year. They had taken a house in Lon. 
don, the biggest city in the world, where fogs 
blinded everybody, but they didn’t. blind 
him. And she received no more letters from 
him, not one; nor did she hear about him or 
see him for a number of years, and there was 
a reason for all this. In the autumn of that 
same year her father died, and in the early 
winter, before Christmas, all three of them— 
Laura, her mother and Aunt Em—moved 
away from the doubly long block into a tall, 
dingy house next to an alley in Lanvale 
street, where eight uneventful years passed 
rapidly by. 

Laura was twelve when she finished gram- 
mar school; Laura was thirteen when she en- 
tered high ‘school. . . . On the morning 
of her sixteenth birthday she came into 





(Continued on Page 131) 
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cAmerican children and “grown-ups” are both “starving for sleep’ . 


“American children are kept on a star- 
vation ration of sleep,” a noted specialist 
on the care of little folk declares. “This 
fact is a menace to the new generation.” 


He might have added that most Amer- 
ican “grown-ups” are much nearer the 
starvation point on sleep than our chil- 
dren. We all work harder, play longer 


and rest less than any other race on earth. 


Yet all authorities agree that it is only 
during sleep that our bodies und brains 
rebuild their tissues and restore the bal- 
ance of physical .and mental energy used 


up in our waking hours—no matter 
whether we spend them in work or play. 


The longer and deeper our sleep, the more 
complete this renewal, and the more vigor- 
ous the hold we keep on youth, personal 
force, mental and physical efficiency. 


Be sure that your bedding gives you an 
honest return for every sleep hour. Study 
it. Compare it, at a dealer’s, with the 
Simmons mattresses and springs he offers 
at the lowest prices that bedding built 
of safe, new materials can be sold for. The 
Purple Label is the finest mattress made. 


Vital color gives its key to this inviting and dignified 
chamber. Curtains and bed covers are in a rich crim- 
son taffeta, edged with bands of dull gold. Silk or mer- 
cerized poplin might be used. The soft tan walls are 
in sand-finish plaster. The carpet is royal blue wilton. 
Tinted parchment shades on the candlestick lamps. 
The slipper seat and coffer strike added notes of color. 
The beds, dresser, chifforette and night tables are from 
a complete new suite of Simmons furniture, in spirit 
18th Century English, shown in a finish reproducing 
walnut; also in brown mahogany. Beds are Design 
1378. For nine other interesting color schemes write for 
“* Restful Bedrooms’’ to The Simmons Company, 1347 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, or to Simmons 
Limited, 400 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


SIMMONS 


“Beds Mattresses -Springs: Built for Sleep 
and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 
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Awhole vine-load to fill one bottle! 


WE must strip a whole vine of its red- _ light, careful cooking enhance, but do 
ripe treasure before we can selectenough _ not hide, that true tomato flavor. 
perfect, flawless tomatoes to make a Taste a little Blue Label Ketchup or 


single medium-sized bottle of Blue Label Chili Sauce. Can't you almost see those 


Ketchup for your table! red-ripe tomatoes hanging heavy on the 


There is the real secret of Blue Label _ vines in the warm, lazy sunshine of an 
flavor. In that one bottle you get all the old-fashioned garden? 
goodness—all the healthful fruit acids 
and salts, all the fresh flavor—of nine 
big, juicy tomatoes. 


Your grocer will sell you Blue Label 
Ketchup with the guarantee that your 
money will be refunded if the flavor 


Delicate seasoning and spicing, and. does not delight you. 
Send for free booklet: “50 Ways to Use Tomato Flavor” 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO..ROCHESTER.NY. 
Dept. 30 


BLUE LABEL 


and 











SAUCE 
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BLUE. LABFI 


KETCHUI 


Green Corn, Creole Style 


2 cups corn kernels, cut from cob 

Ya cup water 

Y2 cup Blue Label Ketchup 

4 tablespoons butter 

4 tablespoons flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon onion juice 

2 tablespoons chopped green 
pepper 

1 tablespoon parsley 


Melt butter and in it cook the pepper 
until tender. Add the flour, blend, 
add water and Blue Label Ketchup. 
Stir until smooth. Then add sea- 
sonings and corn, heat thoroughly 
and serve at once, 


Russian Dressing 


Mix mayonnaise dressing with equal 
amount of Blue Label Chili Sauce. 
Add one or two tablespoons each 
chopped red pepper, green pepper, 
and celery. Serve with lettuce. 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
1 cup Blue Label Ketchup 


1 cup water 

2 teaspoons sugar 
Ye teaspoon soda 

1 quart milk 

1 slice onion 

4 tablespoons flour 
1 teaspoon salt 

Y; cup butter 


Scald milk with onion,remove onion, 
and thicken milk with flour diluted 
with cold water until thin enough to 
pour, keeping mixture free from lumps. 
Cook twenty minutes, stirring con- 
stantly at first. Add sugar, soda, and 
Blue Label Ketchup to water; heat. 
Combine mixtures and strain over 
butter, salt, and pepper. 


Crab-Meat Cocktail 


Allow one-quarter cup crab-meat. 
Cut in pieces for each cocktail. Chill 
thoroughly and serve in cocktail 
glasses. Over this pour a sauce made 
from four tablespoons of Blue Label 
Ketchup, one tablespoon lemon juice, 
six drops tabasco sauce, one-eighth 
tablespoon finely chopped olives, one 
teaspoon horseradish, and salt to taste. 
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nt Em’s room. And you must see her on 
= morning, because she is laughing. That 
is something Laura has learned to do during 
these years. Also. there are three poetic 
things about this girl: First, there are her 
eyes, still sort of gray. But it is not their 
color but their depths, like a areppend co 
mirroring a sky with the sunlight b 
through. Her lashes are long and dark. Next 
there is this girl’s voice. It has some of the 
deeper tones of a reed. Then Laura’s hair. 
Her mother’s hair was uncompromisingly 
red; but on the other side of the family, the 
hair was uncompromisingly black. Laura’s 
is a combination of the two, considerably 
darker than auburn. 

“Aunt Em,” she announced as she put her 
head in the invalid’s room on this morning, 
“T’m sixteen.” 

“Laura! You don’t mean it!” exclaimed 
her little aunt, seemingly greatly surprised. 
Then the invalid reached under her pillow 
and drew forth a very fine present, a chain 
purse of silver. 


HE girl was delighted. And when she 
Lea the purse there was something 
inside. “I won’t take it!” 

“You must. I want you to. It’s an im- 
portant birthday, and I want you to have 
it.’ Her aunt wished it was twice as much. 

Also there was a small mirror inside the 
purse. Laura glanced at herself and laughed. 
“My nose is too long,” she exclaimed. 

Her nose was straight and well chiseled; 
and her aunt merely remarked: “You'll 
grow to your nose—plenty of time. You’re 
only sixteen, remember.” 

But the thing that Laura remembered was 
a man she had once seen with a large brown 
mole on the side of his face. For the life of 
her she couldn’t remember where she had 
seen him or what he looked like. But she 
remembered the mole. She knew she was 
no different in this respect from anyone else. 

But on this morning personal defects did 
not particularly matter. There was some- 
thing of importance in her mind. She sat 
down on the side of the bed. “Aunt Em, I 
graduate next spring. I’m going to college. 
And I’ve decided what I’m going to be.” 

“Doctor, lawyer, merchant, or chief?” 
laughed her aunt. 

“An architect,” replied Laura. 

“What an idea! I never heard of a woman 
architect.” 

“That’s just it,”’ said Laura. ‘“‘That’s one 
reason.” 

“What’s the real reason?” asked Aunt Em 
shrewdly. 

“T’ll have to think up the real reason,” 
laughed Laura. “It’s what I want to be. I 
like beautiful things, and I like things that 
are useful. Architecture combines the two. 
I think a woman would fit very well into a 
firm of architects—that is, if she had the 
technical knowledge; because innately she 
would know more about a home than a man 
and could plan the details better than a man.” 


' WAS a large and magnificent ambition, 
and for two years Laura labored toward 
its accomplishment. Then something inter- 
vened. After being a widow through these 
uneventful years Mrs. Lovely married again; 
and toward the end of the college year, when 
Laura was eighteen, the girl entered the tall 
dingy house late one afternoon and was 
stopped short in the upper hall by a heavi- 
ness in her breast she had not known for years. 
\unt Em’s wheel chair was gone from its 
accustomed place. 
_ The girl called: “Aunt Em.” Then ran 
into her aunt’s room. The furniture was 
changed around. The bed was freshly made 
and the comb and brush and other things 
were gone from the dressing table. The room 
was empty, lifeless. 

Laura was standing motionless in the cen- 
ter of the room when her mother entered. 

“Where is Aunt Em?” the girl managed 
to gasp. 

“At a home for incurables,” declared her 
mother. “And she’s going to stay there!” 

“No,” said Laura, “no, she isn’t.” 
_ The girl turned away, stood at the window 
or a moment, then groped for the door. 
_ Laura B. Lovely left the tall dingy house 
in Lanvale street never to return. That 
night she stayed with her aunt at the home 
for incurables outside the city’s limits. They 
talked things over. 

“Tl never go back—never.” 

“But I won’t let you give up your studies. 
What we'll do is this,” insisted Aunt Em. 


Laura B. Lovely 
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“ After you’ve finished your college work and 
are well established, I’ll come and live with 
you.” 

“T’ve finished my college work,” the girl 
decided without a sign of regret. ‘Tomorrow 
I'll find a room for us, then a job.” 

“But what can you do, Laura?” 

The girl didn’t know. “TI’ll do anything. 
We’re going to be tremendously happy.” 

During that year—a dreary interlude in 
her life—she did anything and everything. 
She and Aunt Em counted pennies—three 
cents for this and five cents for that, to make 
a breakfast. 

Then on a day the interlude ended. Laura 
B. Lovely was standing at the curb when she 
heard a tramp, tramp, tramp and a clatter, 
clatter, clatter, along the sidewalk; and the 
girl turned her head to behold the harbinger 
of an altogether unimaginable life. 

No doubt you, too, have seen the orphans 
out for an airing—several hundred of them— 
two by two, in their blue percale uniforms 
and white cotton stockings. 

In her nineteenth year Laura B. Lovely 
became the youngest of the matrons at the 
Cathedral Orphanage. 


IV 


IKE a mere cog in a machinelike charity 

institution Laura, with her sensitive soul 

and imaginative mind, was at first somewhat 
of a misfit. 

The orphanage had as its head a man 
named Joslin—an estimable man, Jeremiah 
Joslin—a disciplinarian. 

The orphanage was an excellently run and 
well-endowed institution. Laura explained 
the routine to little Aunt Em, whose bright 
room, on the first floor front, was just a block 
away. Her wheel chair could easily be car- 
ried to the sidewalk, and Laura promised to 
take her to the orphanage grounds in a day 
or two. The lawn, with its high, wrought- 
iron fence, backed by dense hedges of lilac, 
was both cool and beautiful. There were 
many shade trees. Laura had arranged to be 
with her invalid aunt a part of each evening. 

““We’re going to be tremendously happy.” 
And Laura was quite right about this; but 
the girl was not so happy as she pretended. 

It may be said that for the first few days 
not a child in the institution really saw her. 
Like the rest of the world, the orphans saw 
only the wen on her temple. It was a trying 
week, filled with mortification such as Laura 
had not known since being a child. Then one 
day the orphans discovered her, and she dis- 
covered them. 

This came about in connection with 
Laura’s second permanent assignment. Her 
first assignment had been doled out by Jere- 
miah Joslin himself. She had been told to 
bring up the end of the line on all occasions. 
And this was quite equitable, for Laura was 
the youngest matron both in years and point 
of service. The second assignment 
was to clip the children’s hair. 
Every boy’s head must be 
close cropped oncea month. 

She knew nothing 
about the art called ton- 
sorial. She was merely 
informed categorically 
that in the future this 
would be one of her 
duties. The clipping 
was done during play- 
time — four-thirty to 
six—in the small room 
at the end of the main 
corridor. 


FEW minutes before the 
appointed hour Laura went 
to the room. On the stroke of the 
clock, as if by magic, a small boy appeared. 
They looked at each other. Both were fright- 
ened. Then without a word the boy climbed 
into the red plush barber’s chair, gripped the 
arms and sat there rigidly. 
Laura put a towel around his neck, and for 
a moment contemplated telling him she knew 
nothing in the world about this business of 
hair clipping. But such an admission would 
indicate weakness. Anyway, he would dis- 
cover it soon enough for himself. - 
Other boys now appeared, six of 
them standing against the wall. 










Laura started to work.the clippers. ‘Oh, 
I’m sorry,” she breathed. Inadvertently she 
had pulled the child’s hair. Presently she 
realized that this phrase was forming a kind 
of continuous chant: ‘Oh, I’m sorry! Oh, 
I’m sorry.” And, furthermore, she felt sure 
that the subject of the torture did not believe 
her. Then she began to say it only when a 
small red spot informed her that the clip; 
had gone too close to the . Finally she 
s saying anything, and from that time 
on there was not a word spoken. 

When she removed the towel her first vic- 
tim climbed out of the chair, leaned over 
solemnly and, with his head between his 
knees, shook himself and scratched his back- 
bone as far as he could reach. She noticed 
there were tears in his eyes. He gave her one 
look and marched out of the room. 


HE next boy climbed into the chair, 
clenched his fists, set his jaw, and the 
process was repeated. 

After clipping four or five little bullet- 
heads her arm began to ache, her fingers be- 
came cramped, a deep red dent was in her 
thumb. She couldn’t stand it any longer. 
With a line of little boys still waiting, Laura 
leaned her face down on top of the knotty 
little head in front of her and wept softly. 
The head did not move. No sound came 
from the wall. Evidently they were used to 
all this. She dismi the other boys and 
begged the head matron for a few hours’ 
leave of absence from the orphanage. 

Late that afternoon Laura went to a bar- 
ber shop and confided her troubles to the 
swart Greek boss. The other barbers gath- 
ered around her—all Greeks in white jackets, 
exhaling the fragrance of bay rum, hair 
tonics and pomade. Were her clippers sharp? 
No, the orphanage clippers seemed old, a 
little rusty. Ah! He would sell her a new 
pair. Laura made the purchase—a brand- 
new pair of nickel-plated clippers. The boss 
showed her how to manipulate them and 
gave her strips of cotton to put around the 
children’s necks. Then he gave her more 
strips of cotton and promised to sharpen the 
old pair of clippers. 

That night Laura composed a rime des- 
tined to become a classic at the Cathedral 
Orphanage. She was in Aunt Em’s room 
when the idea came to her. 

“Listen, Aunt Em.* Just a little verse. 
Something like this: 


“Hold your ears and. close your eyes; 
A bald head makes a man look wise.” 


Laura’s laughter was musical and rather con- 
tagious. 

Aunt Em also laughed. “But what does 
it mean?” 

““Nothing—only something for the chil- 
dren to think about when I clip their hair.” 
She determined to try it out the next day. 


ROMPTLY at four-thirty the following 
afternoon a sturdy little boy marched 
with determined bravery into the small room 
at the end of the main corridor. Laura 
asked his name. “Jake Roberts,” he an- 
swered, then climbed into the seat, 
set his jaw exactly as all the 
others had done, and gripped 
the arms of the chair. 
Laura tucked a strip of 
cotton inside his collar; 
Jake became stiffer 
than ever. “‘That’s the 
way barbers do, Jake, 
when they cut 
grown-up men’s hair 
in a real barber shop.” 
Jake’s fingers relaxed 
alittle. He could stand 
a good deal if it was like 
a man in a real barber 


shop. 
“Now,” said Laura, “hold 
your ears.” 

The discipline at the orphanage was 
of the militaristic sort; the inmates never 
questioned a command. Jake took hold of 
his ears, one in each fist. “No,” laughed 
Laura B. Lovely. “Just hold them down 
with your finger tips. Like this!” She gave 
a demonstration in front of him. ° 

Jake tried it. The line by this time had 
formed against the wall. One of the other 
boys tried it. 

“Now,” said Laura, “I can’t possibly clip 
your ears by mistake. They’re out of the 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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Like lightning! 
The new kitchen and 


household cleaner is quickest 
and CHEAPEST 











Pads of soft, silk-like 
metal fibre, combined 
with remarkable soap 
cake of purest vege-— 
table and polishing in- 
gredients. 

Cleans and polishes 
in one instantaneous 
operation. 


The most economical cleanser 
you have ever used. Only 
10c. Lasts for weeks. Send 


coupon below. 
CLEANS LIKE L/G/TNING 
The 10c Package Guarantee 
Now sold at Woolworth, We will give absolutely 
Kresge, Kress and Mc- free a new aluminum 


utensil for any old one 
Brillo fails to clean. No 
utensil has ever been 
found which Brillo failed 
to clean. — 


Crory stores; leading 
department, hardware, 


grocery and grocery 
chain stores; all 10c 
and 25c stores. 





BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York 
10c enclosed. Send generous introductory package of Brillo. 
7-J-34 


Name. 





Address. 








Dealer's Name and Address. 








WELCH ALE 


Chill bottles of Welch’s 
Grape Juice and good ginger 
ale. Peel and slice thin one 
lemon and one orange. Put 
these with a block of ice into 
a bowl. Add equal quantities 
of Welch’s and ginger ale, stir 


well and serve. 


(This is why everybody 
is happy on page 103.) 


























A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-Study Domestic Science 

Courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 

Am. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Fresh Milk for Sea-Side and a 

Ambrosia Full-Cream Dry Milk Mail 

24 Quarts sent post-paid for $3.60. Trial box 25 cts. by 

MAMMALA CORPN., KNOXVILLE, TIOGA CO., PA. 





























—Frostilla Fragrant lotion 


How delightfully cooling—like spring 
water on your wrists, and how sooth- 
ing, is Frostilla Fragrant Lotion on 
your sunburned skin. The hot, burn- 
ing-up feeling of your face and arms 
goes, in one cooling moment with 
this lotion whose very perfume is re- 
freshing! 


Your scorched skin needs its “precious mois- 
ture” to take out the dryness and to make it 
soft and transparent again. Keep the texture 
from becoming coarse by using this lotion 
before and after bathing and motoring. 


Sold everywhere. Regular . 5.cents. The Frostilla 
Company, Elmira, New York. Selling Agents: Harold F 


Ritchie & Co., Inic., New York, Toronto, London & Syd ney. 


Frostilla 


aie {potion 





You can buyallthemate- 
rials for a comp me 
direct from the manu- 
facturer at big savings 
on the lumber, mill- 
work, hardware, labor. 












Lome ving room, ae room, 
kitchen, pantry, three be rooms, 
clothes closets, bath. Semi- 
open staircase ‘and rear porch. a 
Four bedroom plan with grade is 
cellar entrance at same price. a . , : 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, 
glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with com- 
plete instructions and drawings. op relent ps cei a 
station. Permanent Homes—NO any 
otviee to choose from. Write nearest tail ro for 
REE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 710. 


The ALADDIN Co., 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; 


THE DAINTY \. 


DEODORANT 


BAY CITY 
MICHIGAN 
Toronto, Ont. 














See mmccth. white, unscented cream eliminates 
Citevering om ge a moar a oe. It 
is very very 
comforting. Itisan it dispensable etre Feautene 
AT DRUG AND DEPT. STORES 
25¢ and a jar Sample 2c 


EVERSWEET CO.., Dept. L., 62 Cliff St., NEW YORK 


ternity Tip 


“{ernity look, Newest style book, £00 K 
FR Er 











dresses, coats, corsets, u 
Patented features provide ample expan- 


Clever 
tion. This Book sent FREE. Write today. 


Sane Bryant i622 7 x 
38% St.at Fifth Ave. 
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way. And the cotton will keep the hair from 

going down and scratching your backbone. 
There’s just one other thing—your eyes. We 
must try to think of some way to keep the 
hair out of your eyes. Suppose you close 
them!’’ Then she to work carefully 
up the back of his muscular little neck. Clip, 
clip, clip, over the bumps, around his ears 
and across his freckled forehead. 

When she had brushed away the loose 
hair, Jake got down, put his head between 
his knees and shook himself. But there 
wasn’t anything to shake out. He looked at 
Laura a little surprised, but said not a word, 
merely marched out. 

To the second boy, after asking his name, 
Laura said her rime, like this: “Now hold 
your ears—and close your eyes. You 
know, Michael, a bald head makes 
a man look wise.” 

She laughed infectiously. 
But Michael was too fright- 
ened to respond. However, 
when Laura said the verse 
the second time Michael 
grunted—his natural laugh; 
and Laura heard a boy 
against the wall whisper, “I 
ain’t afraid. I’ll go next.” 


HEY were beginning to 

edge toward the chair. 
The torture chamber of the Cathe- 
dral Orphanage had lost its terrors. 
And within a week you could hear 
the children repeating that curious little 
rime in the playground and dormitories: 


Hold your ears and close your eyes ; 
A bald head makes a man look wise. 


It had become a classic. 

There were a score of matrons, trained 
nurses and tutors, and of all these Laura 
was the least important. She was not only 
assigned to the end of the line and given the 
clipping of the boys’ hair as permanent 
duties, but also the younger children were 
turned over to her during the hour after sup- 
per. Her duty was to amuse them. 

“Shall I tell you a story?” This was 
purely a rhetorical question. She always told 
them stories. 

Nevertheless, the response was hearten- 
ing—a chorus of small voices: ‘‘ Yes! Yes!” 

“What about?” She would laugh. “Shall 
I tell you about Rob Buckner’s picture gal- 
lery? Or, let me see—about the boy who 
betrayed the little girl?” 

“Ves, yes! Tell about Walt!” 

“Or about the blind boy and the make- 
believe princess?” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” 

She had quite a repertoire, and the marvel 
was that the girl contrived always to end 
them happily. She took considerable pains 
in the phrasing and plotting of these quaint 
tales; and when she concocted a new one 
she would practice it on her aunt. 

Also during this year Laura B. Lovely was 
put in charge of the playgrounds—oversee- 
ing three hundred to four hundred children 
in the grounds at the back of the orphanage. 
It was an assignment which had worn out 
more matrons than any other. Laura tried 
to settle every dispute, balm every wound, 
and be every place at once. When she awak- 
ened the following morning after a restless 
night she could hardly turn over. Creaking 
and groaning, she dragged through the 
machinelike routine of the day. For more 
than a month she would awaken in the morn- 
ing, and sometimes in the middle of the 
night, rubbing her neck or her chest or her 
back. Yet the orphanage playground was 
the reason eventually for Laura’s beauty of 
form. 


WAS in Laura’s second year that a child 

named Nancy said an unbelievable thing. 
Nancy was one of the older girls, but quite 
small, with two black pigtails down her 
straight back—a quaint child. “ Miss Laura,” 
she asked one day on the front lawn, “please, 
will you tell me how they knew to name you 
Lovely?” 

AS Nancy,” laughed Laura, “what in the 
world do you mean?” 

“How did they know you were going to be 
so pretty?” 

“But I’m not.” 

“Everyone says you're the prettiest 
matron’s ever been here.” 

Laura leaned down and kissed Nancy’s 
quaint face, with its arched eyebrows and 
countless freckles. She loved the children 
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and so they loved her—that was the explana- 
tion. ‘They loved her and misinterpreted 
love for beauty. 

Nevertheless, being quite human, Laura 
that night looked into her mirror. She saw 
but one thing—the wen on her left temple. 
She stood there marveling—perhaps the chil- 
dren no longer saw the wen; perhaps for 
them it had vanished. She thought of an 
extraordinary incident. She thought of Jere- 
miah Joslin. He disliked her and saw only 
the wen on her temple. He had al- 

ways kept her at the end of the 

line. And, frankly, she disliked 

him. 

Laura stood in front of her 

hh mirror a long time that 

evening. In these chil- 

dren’s eyes, if they no 

longer saw the wen on her 

‘i j temple, how did she ap- 

al 5) y pear? She could easily find 

out. Changing the mirror so 

, ‘ that the light was just right 

she turned her head until that 

side of her face was deep in shadow, 

then gazed at her slender neck and 

shoulders, her chin, her lips, her 
hair. ‘‘Oh—oh—oh!” 

That summer Laura talked to her 
aunt about a matter which had been 
hopefully in her mind for a number of years. 
“Aunt Em, I’m to have a vacation this fall— 
a real vacation—two weeks.” 

“You deserve a longer one. What are you 
going to do with it?” 


$f bp emt what I’ve been thinking about.” 

Laura’s hands were loosely clasped 
around her knees. “I should like to visit the 
world in which everyone else lives,” she said 
presently. Her voice was low and perhaps a 
little wistful. 

“What do you mean, Laura?” 

“ All my life I’ve lived in a different world. 
We’ve saved a little money, Aunt Em, 
haven’t we?” 

“Yes”—Aunt Em had always handled the 
finances—“we’ve saved quite a good deal 
during the last two years.” 

“Enough for an operation?” asked Laura. 
“That is the only way I can possibly enter 
the world in which other people live.” 

Aunt Em was silent. Laura glanced up. 
The invalid had leaned back in her chair. 
The hand at her lips trembled. “Laura,” she 
said presently, “you were made that way.” 
Aunt Em was deeply religious. “God made 
you that way for a purpose.” 

“But, Aunt Em, do you think such a thing 
was ever in the mind of God? I don’t. The 
only thing I can think about is the suffering 
I’ve been through—not physical pain; that 
passes. But every day, year in and year out, 
almost twenty-two years 

“Hasn’t it been worth it? Think of the 
way you are now—what it has made you— 
your character, everything about you. You 
are both beautiful and lovely.” 

Laura sighed. Then the humor of it struck 
her. She laughed. “I was thinking not long 
ago, Aunt Em, that love removes all defects. 
People who really love don’t see the de- 
fects. You see me as some kind of a perfect 
being. But you must realize it is only your 
love. It isn’t meat all.” But Laura had de- 
tected a strange note in the voice of her aunt. 
And suddenly the girl seemed to see into the 
heart of the little invalid. Her aunt was 
growing quite old. What would become of 

if anything should happen? If the op- 
eration was not pra te 5 what would be- 
come of Aunt Em? Laura leaned back and 
said softly: “But I think perhaps you are 
right about God. You know more about 
such things than I do. Anyway, it was just 
a notion that popped into my head. Shall 
I tell you something?” she laughed. “I 
wouldn’t really be operated on for anything 
in the world. I—I’m a terrible coward.” 

“You’re very sensible.” The invalid 
sighed and settled back in her wheel chair 
tranquilly. y 


Ty the spring of the following year Laura 
B. Lovely purchased a most immoral arti- 
cle—a hat. Apparently it was innocent 
enough—a small toque, of exactly the shade 
to be discovered on the back of grape leaves; 





very becoming against her clear skin 
darker than auburn hair. Also it match 
her spring suit. But, nevertheless, this togy 
which made cne think of a crown of 
leaves, was essentially an exquisite sin 
came low over her slender black eyeby 
and slanted down cunningly across her ] 
temple. Never a sin like it, Laura told } 
self—a fraud upon the whole world. 
That night alone in her room Laura qa 
ranged her hair, donned the toque and stg 
in front of her mirror. “Um-m. It is g 
tractive.” As for the matter of that, 
philosophized, all sins are attractive; mostg 
them anyway. This one was particul: irly a 
And it came into her mind that any other 
woman in the world could wear this same 
small hat and it would not be a sin at all; but 
for her—well, that was different. It. con- 
cealed the defect which had caused her life 
to be different from any other. She sighed, 
then put the mauve-and-lavender- striped 
hatbox far back on the shelf of her closet, 


T WAS not until June that Laura for the 

first time wore this exquisitely sinful toque, 
A part of this day belonged to her, the af- 
ternoon and evening. She had spent the 
afternoon shopping, and had returned to the 
orphanage, feeling grimy from the heat and 
dust, and had slipped into the shower room 
for a bath. Refreshed and glowing, she re- 
turned to her room. 

The mauve-and-lavender-striped bandbox 
was on her bed, where she had put it at the 
side of some bundles for her aunt. On top of 
the bandbox were a card and a penciled 
note in the well-formed hand of Miss Dean, 
the matron on the hall: 


Someone to see you in the reception room, 


Laura gazed at the card incredulously, 
Walt Hutchinson! It required only a mo- 
ment for her to decide positively that she did 
not want to see him. She asked Miss Dean 
if she would mind telling Mr. Hutchinson she 
could not possibly see him. Presently the 
matron tapped at Laura’sdoor. ‘I’m sorry, 
Miss Lovely; he’s going to wait.” 

“You told him I couldn’t see him?” 

“Ves—that you had just washed your 
hair.” 

Laura laughed. “All right. Thanks.” 

Why in the world had Walt Hutchinson 
hunted her out? There was no imaginable 
reason. She continued alternately to rub her 
hair with a towel and fan it with a palm leaf. 
At least she would be curious to hear what 
he had been doing all these years. He was 
probably an architect, like his father, and as 
his father had been the plutocrat of the 
doubly long block of her childhood, she sur- 
mised that Walt also was wealthy. Other 
fugitive thoughts ran through her brain as 
she brushed her hair. This tedious process 
being completed, Laura got into her dress, 
opened the gay bandbox, donned the toque 
and piled her arms full of the bundles for 
Aunt Em. 


= at the door Laura B. Lovely paused 
and had a curious battle with herself. On 
one side there was a redoubtable foreman, old 
as the ages, Vanity. Pitted against Vanity, 
on the other hand, was an inexplicable thing 
which had grown in strength and courage 
through the years, the spirit of Laura B. 
Lovely. She stood there, feeling something 
quite inexpressible. Below stairs, awaiting 
her, was the person who in her childhood had 
inflicted the severest wound of her life. It 
had driven her from the doubly long block, 
changed her whole life. Walt Hutchinson as 
a boy had crushed her entirely. Walt had 
said that she was a living skeleton, that her 
nose was too long, her lips tight shut, her 
eyes funny. She could smile over it now. 
None of these defects was now true; there 
was only the wen on her temple. If she 
covered this, Walt Hutchinson would see a 
different Laura B. Lovely. This would be a 
kind of triumph. 

But something within her cried out against 
such a triumph. There was nothing to con- 
ceal. This physical defect was a thing over 
which she had no control. To hide it was out 
of harmony with her life, with all she had 
been through. Walt Hutchinson was not to 
be considered. His opinion did not weigh in 
the balance. Her own opinion of herself— 
that was the thing. She did not want to 
triumph over Walt Hutchinson or anyone 
else, only over the ‘unloveliness in herself. 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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m very much pleased with my 
OIL Wave.”” Miss Mary 
ty, 8 North Hillside Avenue, 


nor, N. J. 











is a pleasure now to send Laura 
to a birthday party that happens 
Il on a rainy day.”” Mrs. CHAS. 
ALE, Americus, Ga. 


Eva Novak 


Dazzling ana gifted Metro 
Star, writes, ‘‘ Your Home 
Outfit is wonderful, Mr. 
Nestle.’’ 


Our interesting booklet is 
gladly sent free on request 
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The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 


wood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Screen Stars in America, Royalty Abroad, 
ashionable Women Everywhere Lurn to Nestle’s 
for Permanently Wavy Hair 


No More Temporary, Old-Fashioned Curling Methods 


e Famous Nestle “LANOIL”’ Home Outfit Will Safely Transform Your Straight 


Hair Into Natural, Lasting Curls and Waves—Price Only $15 


UMMER is here, 
and with it, come 
) J vacations, summer sports 
—and your hair-curling 
pbblem. Are you going to 
ep in curlers every night, 
ly to lose your curls in the 
at of the morning? Or will 
u now join the ranks of 
bse grateful women who are 
e forever from daily slavery 
the old-fashioned, tempo- 
y curling methods? 


Water Is A Friend to 
estle ““LANOIL” Waves 


A single waving with the 
mous Nestle ‘“‘LANOIL”’ 
ome Outfit means natural 
ves, curlsand ringlets foryou 
t just for a few hours, but for 
L THE TIME, waves and curls 


at bathing, perspiration, - 


ampoos, fog and moisture 
ll make prettier every day. 


Is this news to you, or have 
u been following the publi- 
tion month in and month 
t, of the photographs from its 
lighted users? Far and wide, 


they are spreading word of its 
sensational success. “My friends 
all take my hair to be naturally 
curly now,’’ is the happiest 
expression in their letters. 


What can be added to this? 
How can we persuade you 
better than with these heartfelt 
words of our own customers 
that if your hair is straight, you 
should havea Nestle‘‘LANoIv’’ 
Permanent Wave immediately? 


Both Safe and Simple 


It is safe. It is quick. It is 
comfortable. It will stay with 
you. Only after many months 
when your hair has grown out 
several inches will you need 
another waving. Imagine the 
pleasure, the freedom and the 
self-confidence that wavy hair 
will give you all summer long. 
Imagine the admiration it will 
bring you. The Home Outfit 
has been on the market for 
nearly two years. It has been 
tested and approved by the 
experimental staffs of the best 
magazines. 


Successful Wherever It Goes 


Itis endorsed by thousands of women 
who, like the above delighted users, 
accepted our offer to send it to them for 
thirty days’ free trial. Will you not 
join them, to see how it will transform 
your straight hair? If you desire further 
particulars first, send for our free, inter- 
esting booklet, “‘How To Curl Your 
Hair Once or Twice a Year Instead 
of Daily, and Yet Have it Wavy ALL 
the Time.’’ However, a trial of the 
Outfit on your hair, in your own home 
is also free. Just send the coupon ora 
letter or postal today. You will receive 
your Home Outfit by prompt return 
mail. Then wave your hair with the 
free trial materials sent with it, and 
wait. Wash, brush, comb, test your soft 
waves, curls and ringlets in every way 
you see fit, and if they do not become 
prettier and curlier every day, or do not 
come up to your expectations in every 
way, return the Outfit within thirty 
days, and We GuARANTEE that every 
cent of its $15 cost deposited with us 
or with your postman, will be refunded 
you immediately, without question, de- 
duction or delay. 


In Your Home On 30 Days’ 
Free Trial 

Nestle’s have been established in 
Paris, Berlin, and London since 1905, 
and in New York since 1915, where 
in two magnificent establishments, they 
wave New York’s smartest women. 
You can depend absolutely on their 


“‘Everyone says mine is the prettiest 
wave they have ever seen,”’ 
Miss VEsTA P. Dooss, 1449 Nor- 
















“Though perfectly straight be- 
fore, your Home Outfit gave me 
a headful of weather-proof natu- 
ral curls,” writes Mrs. H. D. 
KELLy, 600 Capitol Ave., 


Houston, Tex. 
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**My hair, at the time this picture was taken, 
had been curled over five months,’’ writes 
Mrs. Bert N. Hines, Hamburg, N. Y. 
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The Nestle 

‘*LANOIL’’ 

Home Outfit 
In Use 


‘*LANOIL’’ im- 
proves the 
hair. No break- 
age, frizz or 
harshness is 
possible. 
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guarantee. Remember, too, that one 
Outfit will wave as many heads as you 
desire—so send for yours today, and enjoy 
lovely, healthy, natural waves, curls, 
and ringlets through rain and shine from 
now on. 


NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., Dept. L 
Established 1905 
12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


(From foreign countries, send $16 check, money 
order or cash equivalent in U. S. currency. 
Canadians may order from Raymond Harper, 
416 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Canada, $20 duty free.) 


Fill in, tear off and mail coupon today 
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NESTLE LANOIL CoO., LTD., — ie 
12 and 14 East 49th St., New York, N 


Plegee ond ime thie Nestle ° *LANOIL” a: Outfit 
ere’ Set * page 4 
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LaslaAc 


Face Powper 4 EB 
Try Lablache and smile at sum- 
mer suns. Lablache is soft, 
smooth, absolutely pure, and 
will not injure the tenderest 
skin. Subtle in texture, delicate 
and refreshing in fragrance, it 
has been the Miaice of particular 
women for half a century. 


Two Sizes 


50c and $1.00 


of druggists or by mail. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream. Refuse substitutes— 
they may be dangerous. Sample Free. 


Something New! 


Compact Lablache Rouge with a 
Puff, ‘gives a natural color to the 
cheéks. 75c a box of druggists or 
by mail. 


BEN. LEVY COMPANY 
“French Perfumers, Dept. 132 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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POLISH 


Used by particular people for 20 years 
on pianos— furniture— automobiles. 
Write us for the name of nearest Dealer 
or send $1.50 for a quart bottle which 
will be delivered, charges prepaid, any- 
where in U. S. A. Sold on a guaranty 
of satisfaction or refund of money. 


Noble Piano Co., Dept. 14—Detroit, Mich. 
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Seamornco Ganoens. NY. USA 


“STANDARD OF 
THE WORLD” 


There is only one genuine 
Seal— Alaska Seal. 

Others are only imitations. 
Northern Seal is an excel- 
lent imitation of the genuine 
article. Northern Seal is 
only the finest selected New 
Zealand Lepus Cuniculus. 

For information, write for 
booklet to Northern‘ Seal, 
Pierini Park, Springfield Gar- 
dens, L. L, New York. 


Copyrighs 1924 











Earn $30-$35 a Week 

Every woman should learn. We train 

me oie Practical Nurses, Mothers 

and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 

ing Home-study Method. Leading 

Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 

cians. Established 25 years. 

Earn While Learning 

ee If you are over 18 and under 55 years 

* write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of M Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMEN 


—_— T. 
Become Independent CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
37 - 421 South Ashland Boulevard - Chicago 








Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


an. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
up. Chartered steamers; ask for ei program. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bullding, New York 
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Laura removed the soft green toque and re- 
placed it in its gay bandbox. Then she went 
down into the reception room. 

Walt Hutchinson was at the far end of the 
dingy reception room. He turned, a deep 
crease between his brows, and glancing u 
saw Laura standing at one of the long Frenc 
windows against the soft, uncertain light. 

Perhaps life had held few such moments. 
For him there was no element of time, requi- 
site to all metamorphoses. At one moment 
there had been the memory of the plainest of 
little girls; at the next there was Laura 
against the uncertain twilight, framed by a 
window frame. He was gazing at a miracle. 

The moment passed in silence. Then he 
laughed. “I don’t know whether or not you 
are Laura.” 

“Why don’t you know, Walt?” She gave 
him her hand. 

“Because of the light.” 

In taking her hand, he made it necessary 
for her to turn. Certainly he could see her 
now. And she asked, smiling at him wist- 
fully: “Are my eyes still too funny to paint?” 

He was not a portrait painter, he told her. 
The deep crease was between his brows, a 
permanent thing. “I can’t remember of 
ever having the least desire to be a portrait 
painter—until now.” 

“That’s nice of you, Walt.” 

The window was open and both of them 
were standing there looking out at the twi- 
light of the cool, shaded lawn with its long 
shadows. 

“Laura, I saw your mother in Wash- 
ington.” 

“Yes. She’s living there now.” 

“And I came over here on a fool’s errand. 
I’ve been looking for you for a number of 
years.” 


Laura B. Lovely 


(Continued from Page 132) 


The girl wondered why, but said nothing. 

“May I tell you at once and have it done 
with?” 

Of course she was curious. “You must 
know I’m curious. Why have you been look- 
ing for me?” 

“ Because of an albatross I killed years ago. 
You’ve read the Ancient Mariner?” 

She nodded her head. ‘“ But I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

“T think you know what I mean,” said 
Walt. “You have already referred to it— 
when you asked if your eyes were too funny 
to paint. The thing I said to you on that day 
has been troubling my conscience.” 

“You can’t quite mean that?” 

“‘The proof is that I saw your mother this 
afternoon in Washington, and two hours 
later I was here. It was a fool’s errand. I 
rushed over to get rid of the albatross, to get 
it off my conscience.” 

“But why was it a fool’s errand?” She 
was looking up at him frankly, with her eyes 
wide. 

Whatever life had done to Walt Hutchin- 
son, Laura was sure of this: It had molded 
him in an unusual form. At least, he inter- 
ested her. 

She liked him, liked the hard look in his 
eyes, his curt manner; because she felt, not 
without strange sensations, that she could 
see back of these things. 

“T came to beg for absolution. But you 
can’t give it,” he was saying. 

“Why not?” she laughed. 





“The gods have prepared something 
he replied slowly. “Instead of forgive, 
there is punishment in store. I knew jty 
moment I glanced up and saw you fray 
by this window. I know myself pretty yg 
I know what’s going to happen. I can, 
the depths of it. Laura, you are the p, 
paintable woman I have ever 
there’s punishment in store for me.” 

“The punishment,” said the girl, “jg 
you to carry a lot of bundles to Aunt 
She lives just a block away. I’ve been 
ping this afternoon.” 

Both of them laughed. “That isn’t 
punishment at all.” He had motored over 
from Washington. The car was out therm 
plenty of room for bundles. 

“All right. I'll get them at once.” 

“Listen, Laura. It’s a hard thing to do~ 
to wipe a canvas clean without leaving , 
smudge. But will you? I want to start jy 
now, from this day, as if you had no reason 
to despise me. Can you do that? Will yoy 
wipe the canvas clean?” 

There was a moment of silence. The girl 
studied his face, allowed her eyes calmly to 
look into his. ‘Do you think it really mat. 
ters whether I do or not?” 

“Yes,” replied Walt Hutchinson determin. 
edly. “Will you?” 

“Yes,” said Laura B. Lovely. 

She left the room, got the bundles for he 
Aunt Em, and as she settled ee 










the low deep-upholstered seat she: si 
“Walt, what a glorious car!” 

Now that he had seen her, now that ther 
was nothing to conceal, Laura was wearing 
her little green toque, like a wreath of grape 
leaves above her slender brows. 


(Concluded in the August Home Journal) 


Lowering the Fligh (ost of Rugging 








SeyyN FURNISHING the little home, 
b ) J Reg] rugs are among the costliest items 
HAS Pm to be considered. Often the al- 
Need my) ternative seems to lie between 
eee) econoniizing on the quality of the 
rugs themselves, and economizing on the cost 
of the furniture, after the purchase of really 
worthwhile rugs has made too large a hole in 
the sum set apart for furnishing. But whena 
comparatively moderate sum must be spread 
over the entire furnishing of a house, for the 
first two years at least, and maybe more, it is 
suggested that the acquiring of fine, large 
wool rugs be postponed, in some of the rooms 
at any rate, using instead those very attrac- 
tive oval or round crocheted rag rugs which 
make the waiting no hardship. More money 
can be spent on first furniture, while later, be- 
cause the expenditure is spread over a longer 
period, more can be spent for better rugs. 

Crocheted rugs can be made at home. In 
fact, they should be, for you can then be 
sure of a stunning color scheme which is ab- 
solutely your own, 
planned to blend with 
your rooms. I have seen 
many delightful interiors 
which owed their chief 
charm to these crocheted 
floor rugs. Now when 
hooked rugs have 
reached the peak of 
popularity in the rug 
world, these other rugs 
receive more than a re- 
flected glory, for in many 
rooms their use accom- 
plishes very much the 
effect of hooked rugs, if 
they are well made and 
of colors sufficiently dark 
and rich. 

In one home furnished 
in the early American 
spirit, with spindled 
chairs and ladder-backs, 
drop-leaf tables, and 
overstuffs slipped in 
glazed chintz, the ex- 
tremely large, low- 
ceilinged living room 
owed its chief charm to 
the huge fireplace and its 
quaint, handmade, oval 
crocheted rugs. The floor 


By Eruer Davis SEAL 


was painted a flat gray brown, the walls were 
écru, the glazed chintz that had been used 
for the slip covers of the sofa and wing chairs, 
and for side drapes at the windows, was black 
grounded, with birds of paradise in blue, 
lavender and mauve gold-centered flowers, 
and leaves of green. The slips were seam 
bound with apple-green sateen. 

I glanced down at the rug placed in front 
of the sofa, and I was lost in admiration of 
the color scheme I saw duplicated there. 
This crocheted rug was one yard in width and 
two yards in length, and it was crocheted in 
bands of color, instead of the hit-or-miss 
method which loses unspeakably in decora- 
tive effect. The body color of the rug was a 
soft green called olive, but in reality a bit 
bluer than this. And by the body color I 
mean the predominant hue which, when band- 
ings of accenting and contrasting colors are 





used to create the decorative design of the 
rug, is always recurred to for the important 
connecting bands forming the background, 
This rug, then, was dull green, but its body 
color was broken up by two-inch and three. 
inch bands of rich purple and blue, very 
nearly of one tone, and both edged with bands 
of beige. In three places in the rug there had 
been crocheted one radiant line of orange; the 
first near the center, the second midway be- 
tween the center of the rug and the edge, the 
third near the edge. And as a softening and 
very necessary part of nearly every rug colot 
scheme, a narrow band of black was crocheted 
between every single change of color, and an 
inch-band of this at the edge. 

It was extremely interesting to notice that 
not another rug used in the room was er 
actly like this one I have described, although 
they harmonized. One rug, a round one, had 
a brown body color blending with the tone of 
the floor. There were bands of beige, tan, 
and green, black edged of course, with the 
note of brilliant color 
supplied by narrow lines 
of bright dark blue and 
apple green. One small 
rug placed in a dark 
corner of the room 
had a body color of the 
bright dark blue, broken 
by bands of beige, black 
edged, the narrow lines 
of color being apple 
green. One very large 
rug, used under the table 
in the center of the room, 
had a black body with 
wide bands of blue, 
brown, green, and lines 
of beige. The fifth rug 
was of brown, tan, beige, 
and black, with narrow 
bands of orange. ‘The 
description of these rugs 
shows their relation to 
the room, to each other, 
and also the method of 
working out a really ef- 
fective rug color scheme. 

In a pale chintzy rose- 
and-blue bedroom, the 
first instinct might be to 


If you crochet your own rugs you can be sure of a color scheme planned 
to blend with that of your rooms. 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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= on MADE Pe i : 
SANFORD MILLS 


SANFORD, MAINE 


Luxurious Upholstery 
— that evpresses your personality 


ECISIONS on the mechanical end of auto- 
| mobiles can be safely left to the men-folks. 


But the choice of upholstery for the closed 
car is a woman’s prerogative. Like the appoint- 
ments of her boudoir, it should express her 
own individuality. 


Manufacturers of high-grade closed cars will tell you that 
Chase VELMO, the exquisite Mohair Velvet Travel Fabric, 
adds refinement and real beauty to any car in which it is 
used. And you can have Chase VELMO in distinctive 
coloring and pattern for your own closed car—whatever 
its make— if you insist. 


L.C. CHASE & CO., Selling Agents, BOSTON 


NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 








Write for our illustrated 


booklet. It explains why 
Chase VELMO upholster 
will usually outlast the life 
of the car itself. 
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Beautiful strands of chestnut 
brown—will she keep the 
youthful glory of her hair 
in years to come? Yes—the 
Packer Method shows her 
a way that is easy, safe and 
pleasant. 
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the Youthful Glory of your Hair 






The mpte 
PACKER METHODg Or?" 
for keeping hair young & ... perha 
HAVE READY: Packer's Liquil The ini 


hampoo; warm water; soft owe making o 

— and ready for drying @ with any 

- 4 | | 1 Comb hair over the face. Weg COVES 
method which will scalp with warm water. faction t 

, EFF , 2 Thea, apply Packer's Lig — ha 
ampoo generously. Work w made rug 

bring out your hair's full loveliness Shampoo eer mae 


nw 


Massage lather well into scalp They are 
Rub gently with finger tips- linoleum 
first back and forth, then alter 
nate a circular movement. 


Lather the long hair. Squees 


Youthful hair, with all its charming how to make, after. fifty-two years’ ex- 
little lights and shades, is simply healthy perience in making Packer’s Tar Soap. 


would ca 
the linol 


+ 


hair—well nourished, vital illi These ar 
Make it your pride in poe aio Begin to-day the pleasant Packer cleanse each strand, fi colors, a 
1 ioe via ‘of in youth Be, Method. Your hair, thoroughly 5 Rinse thoroughly in clear wag C&NtS | 
° ’ ° water. Separate hair and may needed t 
3 _ _Cleansed by Packer’s gentle lather, will sage scalp while rinsing. thirty-ak 
To bring out your hair’s full loveli- fluff up prettily and arrange into abun- 6 Again lather, massage and rinse ; 
PP y 8 R d 
. . i ti t S Cleat, 
_ you ne the iy the gentlest dant looking coiffures. cooling water gradually willy 
snam that you can find. . ‘ it is lukéwarm. 
‘ of a ae by a Follow consistently the simple Packer 7 Squeeze excess water into hem 
acker s L i : ° co towel. Dry quickly by rubb 
e quid Shampoo is a blend of Method explained on this page; and scalp and hair briskly wi 


heated towels. Finish dryi 

by fanning or gentle heat. 
NOTE: Trained nurses will k 
how to handle hair during co 
lescence. 


olive oil, cocoanut oil and other bene- as you continue these shampoos—notice 
ficial ingredients—delicately perfumed. how your hair retains its life, its charm, 
It is the best liquid shampoo we know _ its lustre. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., Dept. 87G, 120 West 32nd Street, New York City 
Canadian Wholesale Distributors: Lymans, Limited, Montreal The Lyman Bros, & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


PACKER’S 
LIQUID SHAMPOO 


Generous (6-0. ) bottle—-with finger-grip notches to prevent slipping 
—at drug and department stores 












3 Special Samples for 


Sep 25c¢ for generous sam ples 
the three Packer products 
Packer's Tar Soap, Packer's Liquil 
Shampoo, Packer's Charm (a 800 
ing skin lotion)—or send toc for aly 
one sample. Free Packer Mant! a 
“How to Care for the Hair 

Scalp’’ mailed on request, Add 

orders for samples or Manual # , 

the following address only: Tht Well-d 
Packer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. 876; rugs sh 
Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N.Y: ; 
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‘on rugs composed of bands of rose and 
beige, whereas the rugs really would fol- 
low out the scheme much more effectively if 
dark blue, deep old rose, medium tan and 
black were used with these paler colors, or in 
combination without them. The use of black 
as an important factor in the making of ef- 
fective rugs is too little realized. No matter 
if rather light schemes are to be developed, 
black acts as an enhancement, and it need 
not be used too sparingly. It must be re- 
membered that rugs are for use on the floor, 
and in order for them to keep their proper 
balance in the room scheme they should be 
darker and heavier in value than the colors 
used in the upper parts of the room. 

Another factor is design. Even though the 
rug is composed merely of bands of color, 
nevertheless the design formed by these bands 
is as important as though more elaborate 
motifs were involved. These should be man- 
aged so that the rug presents a somewhat 
continuous color scheme, even though as few 
colors as two are used. That is, plan the 
bands of color so that each color recurs at 
proper intervals, and that there will not be a 
large plain center of one unbroken color, 
banded by an outside section of an entirely 
different unbroken color, for this sort of rug 
will unpleasantly attract the eye. A large 
unbroken beige center gives one the feeling 
of a hole in the floor; a too large unbroken 
center of black, banded by a light outer sec- 
tion, is as bad; one has to combat the desire 
to step over the rug instead of upon it. 


The Initial (ost 


ELL-DESIGNED crocheted rugs show- 
ing suitable color schemes may be used 
properly in any room in the house, if the 
furniture, wall treatments and hangings are 
not too elaborate. Small rugs may be placed 
very effectively in the hall, three or four be- 
ing sufficient. In the living room, as we have 
seen, five rugs can be used, and this seems to 
be a normal number, unless the room is ex- 
tremely large or small, or the rug sizes are 
above average. For the dining room one very 
large round crocheted rug looks the best, and 
a rug for this purpose frequently is made at 
least three yards in diameter. After practic- 
ing on small rugs, a large one may be at- 
tempted without fear. Small or large rugs 
may be used in the bedrooms, but small rugs 
are perhaps the more convenient. 
The initial cost of materials needed for the 
making of these rugs is as nothing compared 










m with any other equally desirable method of 


covering the floor, while it is a distinct satis- 
faction to know that this floor treatment 
would have cost a pretty penny if the hand- 
made rugs had been bought in the shops. For 
the making, the rags are bought by the hank. 
They are made of new selvages taken from 
linoleum backings, the strong selvages that 
would cause the heavy white cotton used in 
the linoleum process to pucker and draw. 
These are dyed in a full range of fascinating 
colors, and may be bought for about forty 
cents a hank. About four hanks would be 
needed to crochet a rug measuring twenty by 
thirty-six inches, making the rug cost about 








Well-designed crocheted 
rugs showing suitable color 
schemes may be used in 
any room in the house. 


Lowering the Figh Oost of Rugging 


(Continued from Page 134) 


a dollar and sixty cents; for a rug measuri 
a yard by two yards, fourteen hanks woul 


' be needed, with an approximate cost of five 


dollars and sixty cents. Prices of most ma- 
terials vary in different localities, and some 
workers require a little more or a little less 
material, depending upon the tightness or 
looseness of their stitch. Wooden crochet 
hooks No. 13 and No. 15 are best for these 
unpatterned rugs, and from the standpoint 
of decorative effectiveness these unfigured 
rugs composed of color bandings are decidedly 
the best choice. 

Besides black and white, there are about 


eighteen colors in which these rags may be . 


obtained, and since muslin takes the color 
dye with the same soft brilliance to. be seen 
in velvet, all the colors are successful and 
extremely decorative. Since they are de- 
signed to be used for art purposes, there are 
no inartistic colors among them. The bright- 
est and strongest colors are those which have 
the greatest capacity for rendering the sudden 
effective touch of enhancement so necessary 
to the beauty of duller tones; they are lemon 
yellow, orange, purple, and a jade green. 


Suggestions for Making 


AN woman who crochets can make these 
rugs, which, though bulkier, are no more 
difficult of accomplishment than the crochet- 
ing of a set of doilies for the table. Printed 
directions for the rug making may be pur- 
chased with the rags. Accuracy and careful- 
ness of work are absolute essentials; if a 
mistake is made, or poor work slips in, rip it 
out at once. Endeavor to keep the stitches 
even, the work firm. Increase for the curves 
as regularly and evenly as possible. And 
above all, test the rug dozens of times while 
it is in course of making by laying it on the 
floor, for it is fatal if it puckers or seems full 
in the middle, which means that you have 
not increased enough around the outer part; 
or if it ripples around the edge, which means 
that you have increased too much. The only 
way to regulate this matter, as I have said, is 
to lay the rug on the floor in the course of 
every row, and find out. In making an oval 
rug, the center chain, which is the beginning 
of the rug, should measure in length what 
you intend the cross section of the rug to 
measure when it is finished. In increasing 
stitches for the oval this must be done only 
around the ends. The making of a round rug 
is simplest of all, since you start in the center 
and just keep on going, increasing gradually 
and evenly all around. 

Bands of colors are measured by inches, 
not rows, since everyone works differently; 
so it is well to plan your bands by the inch 
standard when you are copying a rug, 
crocheting till it is wide enough, regardless 
of rows. A thick, firm rug is so desirable that 
many people crochet three and four strands 
of rags together to make especially fine rugs. 
If you do not care to do this cultivate a firm 
stitch for your single-strand rags. A rug 
should look well on the wrong side. In fact, 
work can be so well done that there is prac- 
tically no right and wrong. One aid to this 
end is, when finishing with a color, always 
slip stitch and cut, leav- 
ing three or four inches 
to be worked over on 
the next round. Always 
crochet over all ends, 
not only for the appear- 
ance of the rug but for 
strength. 
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Onile 


is effective 


for many purposes 


— because 


‘ OW can Zonite do all the 

things claimed for it?” 

This question has been 

asked by a number of people and 

can be answered in a sentence. 
‘“‘Zonite kills germs.”’ 


“But other antiseptics will kill 
germs’’, you say. 


Yes, poisonous, burning com- 
pounds like bichloride of mer- 
cury and carbolic acid will kill 
germs, but they also destroy 
tissue. They cannot be used 
freely and at great strength on 
the human body. 


“Well, what about mild anti- 
septics like peroxide?”’ you ask. 
“They can be used freely on the 
human body. Certainly peroxide 
is safe enough.” 


Quite true. Such mild antiseptics 
are safe but so is rainwater safe. 
The really important thing, how- 
ever, is this: One bottle of Zonite 
will kill more germs than seven 
gallons of peroxide! Yet Zonite, 
too, is absolutely safe. 


The Zonite handbook on the use 
of antiseptics in the home de- 

















In bottles 
50c and $1.00 
druggists 
everywhere 


















it actually kills germs 


scribes the thorough protection 
this new antiseptic brings to you 
and your family. Write for it. 


Use Zonite for 


Mouth Wash—Zonite will destroy 
breath odors arising from conditions in 
the mouth, act as an excellent preven- 
tive against gum diseases and will de- 
stroy the germs that cause respiratory 
diseases from coughs and colds to pneu- 
monia and diphtheria. 


Nasal Spray—Zonite quickly cleans 
up the nasal passages and relieves con- 
gested membranes and catarrhal condi- 
tions. Note: Atomizer fittings must be 
of hard rubber. 


Poison Ivy—Zonite has been pro- 
nounced a specific for plant poisoning 
of this character. Its action is rapid and 
certain. 


Cuts and Wounds—Zonite is the 
form of antiseptic that prevented infec- 
tion of wounds in the Allied War 
Hospitals after all other known anti- 
septics had failed. 


The Scalp—Zonite is particularly 
effective in overcoming scalp infections. 


Body Odors—Zonite is one of the 
most remarkable deodorants known to 
science. Its effect is almost instantane- 
ous. It leaves no lasting odor of its own. 


Insect Bites—Zonite applied to insect 
bites, tends to relieve irritation, reduce 
inflammation and prevent infection. 


Although a far more powerful 
germicide than carbolic acid, 
Zonite is non-poisonous, non- 
irritating and healing. 








Tit ait. E> 





ZONITE Propucts Co. Division B 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me free copy of the 
Zonite Handbook on the Use of 
Antiseptics in the Home. 
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FLY-TOX xis 


Flies, Mosquitoes 
and other Household Insects 


Realize the comfort and satisfac- 
tion of a home free of insects. 
FLY-TOX will insure sleep undis- 
turbed by Flies or Mosquitoes when 
used just before retiring. 

Spray FLY-TOX high in the 
room. The clean mist-like cloud 
lingers just long enough to do its 
work. It has a pleasing odor. It is 
harmless to humans and animals. 
It evaporates completely, leaving 
no stain. 

FLY-TOX is effective in any 
part of the home. Ants, Roaches, 
Water Bugs, etc., are easily ban- 
ished: Against the Moth and 
Larva (moth worm) FLY-TOX is 
very efficient. 


FLY-TOX was developed at The 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search by the Rex Fellowship. 
This, in itself, is an assurance of its 


dependability. 


Your grocer or druggist sells FLY- 
TOX—half pints, s0c; pints, '75c; quarts, 
$1.25, and gallons, $4.00. A trial sprayer 
is free. 


To obtain best results use Improved 
FLY-TOX Hand Sprayer. The price is 4oc. 


FLY-TOX is manufactured by— 


The Toledo Rex Spray Company, Toledo, Ohio 
The Rex Company, Kansas City, Missouri 
California Rex Spray Co., Benicia, Calif. 
Wenatchee Rex Spray Co., Wenatchee, Wash. 
Payette Valley Rex Spray Co., Payette, Idaho 
Canada Rex Spray Co., Ltd., Brighton, Ontario 


This trial sprayer free with each bottle 
makes FLY-TOX available for 
immediate use 


FLY-TOXg 


July, 
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“u| I asked this question of a dozen 

friends recently—and received a 

#) dozen different, worthy answers. 

One girl sketched for me the joys of an out- 

ing at the seaside. A schoolgirl said she would 

be perfectly happy at home if she had a good 

tennis racket. A camp in the woods with 

her boys had a powerful lure for a woman who 
has kept house for ten years in a city flat. 

But though no two plans in the whole 
dozen were alike, there was one respect in 
which all the dreamers met on common 
ground. Each confessed that if she was to 
carry out her plan, completely or even in 
part, she must find some way of putting a 
little more money into her pocketbook. 

Don’t many of us find ourselves in similar 
circumstances? Even if we plan to spend all 
or part of the summer at home there’s extra 
money needed for hot-weather comforts and 
amusements. 

And this is the very reason why so many 
new members are welcomed into our Girls’ 
Club at this season, Business girls, teachers, 
schoolgirls and home women learn that we 
have an interesting and profitable plan for 
making money. They discover that many, 
situated much like themselves, earn substan- 
tial sums. Then, arguing very sensibly that 
they might as well enjoy the same privilege, 
they take the step that I’m going to urge 
you to take—join The Girls’ Club. 

It was in July that Miss Marion Ham- 
mond came to us as a new recruit. In a 
charmingly frank letter she told me of her 
difficulty. She did not have quite enough 
money to pay her vacation expenses. In three 
weeks, after office hours and without over- 
taxing her strength, she earned the needed 
surplus. Even more interesting than her first 
letter was one which she wrote me that sum- 
mer from a cottage on a rock-bound bay: 


Dear Manager: The air here is wonderful. 
I can feel myself getting stronger every day. And 
good times! I never realized before how much 
pleasure could be packed into a day. There are 
a number of young people, about my age, stay- 
ing in the nearby cottages. I would have missed 
so much if my Club earnings hadn’t bought my 
railroad ticket. 





The contrast between Miss Hammond’s 
personal circumstances and those of Mrs. 
Harland Evans, writer of the next letter, 








I WOULD HAVE MISSED SO MUCH IF MY CLUB EARNINGS HADN’T 
BOUGHT MY RAILROAD TICKET 


eA Plan that Will Bring You Money 


Why Have a Dull or Empty Summer 
When You (an Have a Happy One? 


could scarcely be greater. But that is the 
spirit of our Club—room for everybody, op- 
portunity for everybody. Mrs. Evans did 
not go vacationing, but the extra money she 
earned helped to give her a happy and com- 
fortable summer at home. 


Dear Manager: Thank you for your friendly 
letter. No, we’re not going away this summer. 
The baby is still small, and it would be quite a 
task to care for her and the boys at a resort. 
We'll spend our vacation on our own front porch, 
varied with trips to the park. My earnings will 
buy extra milk and fruit, and probably an ice- 
cream freezer. I also plan to engage a woman to 
do some of the heavy summer washes for me. 


An ambitious teacher, who always makes 
money through our plan during July and 
August, used a part of her Girls’ Club money 
to pay her personal expenses at a summer 
school last year. Here is an enthusiastic let- 
ter received from her in September: 

Dear Manager: One of these days I'll write 
you a long letter, but just now I’m getting settled 
in the routine of a new school year. I’m teaching 
“‘eighth-graders”’ this term, and, thanks to my 
special course, am in line for a high-school posi- 
tion when a vacancy occurs. 


And when has a schoolgirl a better chance 
to try her hand at money-earning than in the 
summer months? 


Dear Manager: With July just closing, I have 
$16.00 in my purse—all my own. Father and 
mother are both so pleased. They think it will 
teach me the value of a dollar if I earn and lay 
out my own money. 


As you read these stories of success, are 
you saying that you too would like to earn 
money? Not only now, to insure a happy 
summer, but throughout the year? he 
opportunity is open. Without delay you can 
become associated with the hundreds of 
other ambitious women and girls who make 
up the membership of this, the largest club of 
money-earners in the world. Then do give 
me a chance to tell you about our profitable 
plan by writing a note today, asking for full 
particulars, to the 
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MUELLER 


Faucets without a‘Fault 


















The proof of Mueller Superiority is found in the fact 
that more than half of America’s public water supplies 
are regulated by Mueller Devices. 


Ask yourarchitect, or your plumber—both will endorse Muellersuperiority. 
Write for our book on “Dependable Plumbing.” It will save you money; 


Three generations of skilled brasscrafters have wrought 
that precision and perfection into Mueller Faucets which 
insure you of continuous and lasting service. 









No. E-1985 
Mueller Self-Closing Faucet 






























MUELLER CO., Decatur, Ill., U.S.A. 


Factories: Decatur, Ill.; Sarnia, Can.; Port Huron, Mich. 
Branches: New York; Los Angeles; San Francisco 








































Makea Personal Test 
If you desire further in- 
formation and wish to 
' make a pe test — 
send us4c for TESTING 
what med- 
icalauthoritiessay about 
piration. 


SAM PLEand 
armpit pers: 


THE NONSPI COMPANY, 2624 WALNUT STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


















































H, the relief provided by 

old reliable NONSPI! 
Think of ic—that annoying 
armpit moisture (ruinous to 
expensive gowns) harmlessly 
and healthfully ended; that 
embarrassing odor positively 
prevented. Let NONSPI pro- 
tect your feminine charm and 
guard yourpersonal daintiness. 


Keeps the Underarms 
Sweet and Dry 


NONSPI is a pure antiseptic 
liquid recommended by phy- 
sicians; used by nurses and a 
million other appreciative 
women. Unscented and free 
of artificial coloring—a time- 
tried remedy for an unhealth- 
ful condition. At all first-class 
toilet and drug dealers’, or by 
mail on receipt of 50 cents 







AN ANTISEPTIC LIQUID 
WILL PROTECT YOU 














Copper Luster 





mma| HERE was a time—some years 

4} ago, as you may judge—when 
one could buy a certain map 
showing every little village and 
every house therein for fifty miles or more 
about New York. One genial collector of 
~ and china, after brushing up on local 
2 an istory, used to make the rounds in horse 
and buggy with this invaluable atlas by his side. Nowadays, 
however, it is not so easy; but if you propose to try your 
luck, remember that tact and understanding are needful in 
your parleys. The woman in the country is just as sensitive 
as is her city cousin, and nothing so rubs against the grain 
as the arrogant assumption that money always talks. 

You will meet with a more cordial reception by asking 
your would-be benefactress if she knows whether any of her 
neighbors have old blue jugs like the one she keeps molasses 
in than by inquiring outright how much she'll take for hers. 
If she herself desires to sell, you soon will know it, and you 
will have gained your end without affront. 

Go to auctions, too, but don’t take as your shining model 
awoman I heard about some weeks ago. At a well-advertised 
country sale, plates of imitation willow ware, such as are 
stocked in five-and-ten-cent stores, were eagerly bid in. This 
woman, who was buying heavily, soon ran the price up to four 
dollars on each plate. When a neighbor kindly hinted what 
the pieces really were, she gave him a resentful stare and 
raised her bid by half a dollar when the next lot was put up. 

One would hardly think of the Salvation Army stores or 
the Good Will Industries in connection with antiques, yet 
these will well repay occasional visits on the part of the 
collector. I know of wonderful bargains in Sheffield plate, 
rare books and Old Blue which have netted their finders 
thousands. One book, purchased for a quarter, sold for 
eighteen hundred dollars, while two rare copies of maga- 
zines which cost a cent apiece brought twenty-five and 
fifteen dollars. 


Old Glass at Ultramodern Prices 


T ONE of the Good Will shops a collector once picked 
up a Clews platter in proof condition, showing the 
landing of Lafayette at Castle Garden, for seventy-five 
cents. He let it go for thirty dollars to a dealer and the 
dealer passed it on for two hundred and fifty dollars. It 
was worthy of a place in some museum. A friend of mine 
has bought Lowestoft egg cups, for instance, for a nickel 
in such places. Regularly antique dealers 
visit secondhand stores and pawn. and 
rummage shops, and these should be ia- 
cluded in your rounds. You can be 
pretty sure that what you get from sources 
such as these has not been faked; but when 
ou tackle the antique shop let enthusiasm 
a tempered with common sense, for re- 
productions are by no means few and far 
between. 

If you are unfamiliar with the exalted 
station wherein American glass has found 
a niche within the last few years, a visit to 
an antique shop will soon enlighten you. 
Your eye will fall on a bewildering array of 
bottles with musty, old-time odors and 
ultramodern prices. Perhaps you will even 
see a set of jars with figured friezes which, 
together with the shrimp and bloater paste 
they held, could be bought for thirty-five 
cents some twenty years ago. Now the 
. price runs into dollars, and the jars are 
English made, at that. 

But pick up a bottle, candlestick or 
cup plate, listen to the dealer’s reverent 
adulation, and you will come away a 
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W istarberg 


Whats in Your Whatnot? 


Old American Glass and (hina are Attaining Dignity, Distinction and Great Worth 


By LAWRENCE MELVIN CONANT 


convert. There are many different sorts of glass and china 
to choose from in the shops, and only a few can be even 
touched on here. 

First, about the chemistry of glass. It is made by fusing 
together some form of silica, as sand; an alkali—usually 
potash or soda; and a second base, as lime or a metallic 
oxide. When your auctioneer or dealer talks of flint glass, he 
means that variety which has as its second base an oxide of 
lead, in the form of either litharge (a yellow lead monoxide) 
or minium (red oxide of lead, often called red lead). Rather 
soft, it- is especially suited to cutting or engraving. The 
harder glasses, of which lime is a constituent, include bot- 
tle glass—which in old specimens comes in olive, olive green 
and brownish tints—green and crown glass, rendered color- 
less by the introduction of peroxide of manganese. So much 
for technicalities. 

There is pride for the lover of glass in the knowledge that 
the first industrial enterprise in America was a glass factory, 
which started operations in 1608 at Jamestown. Other fac- 
tories were opened in Salem, Massachusetts, in New York 
City and in Philadelphia before the century was out, but all 
were doomed to failure. 

Caspar Wistar, the first American maker of flint glass and 
founder of the first successful glass works, was German born. 



















The slip-engraved technic which produced this dashing soldier is easily distinguished from the 
slip-traced plate with tulip motif which gave Pennsyloania-German ware its name. Above— 
English Staffordshire, showing old Philadelphia Dumb Asylum, later the Pennsyloania Museum 


and School of Industrial Art. 
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Bennington 











In 1717, at the age of twenty-one, he came ty 

hiladelphia, married a Quakeress and joined 
the Society of Friends. His first business ven. 
ture was the manufacture of brass buttons 
“warranted for seven years.’’ Wistar opened a glass factory 
in 1739 at Allowaystown—later Wistarberg—Salem County, 
in New Jersey, importing expert help from Holland. He died 
in 1752, but his son carried on the work until a year befor 
his own death in 1781. The plant covered some four thou. 
sand acres at the height of its prosperity. 

The early output consisted principally of window glass and 
bottles, but soon the scope was widened to include household 
wares of a frankly utilitarian sort. Festoons, Wistar’s favor- 
ite decoration, were obtained by dipping the half-formed 
pitcher in molten glass, thus obtaining an outer coat from 
which to fashion the design. 


Stiegel, Many-Sided Genius 


i pen name Wistarberg today does not apply to Wistar’ al 
products only, but to those of numerous establishments in 
South Jersey and throughout New England and New York, 
which are quite similar both in type and workmanship. In 
the early days employes were at liberty to make just such 
pieces for their friends and families from the odds and ends 
which were left over each day when the whistles blew-il 
indeed they did! This sturdy, homely glass, cherished for 
its very unpretentiousness, never fails to gladden the heart 
of the collector. 

A romantic figure is ‘‘Baron’’ Henry William Stiegel, 
whose name is associated with the most beautiful of all old 
American glass. Born in 1729 at Cologne, one of the larg- 
est German glass centers, he came here in 1750, marrying 
a daughter of an influential Pennsylvania ironmastet 
shortly after. His ‘title’ was more than justified in his 
palmy days by the sumptuous mansion, richly tapestried 
and filled with costly musical instruments, where he lived. 

Tradition has it that a brass band blared forth a wel i 
come from his housetop when he entered the gateway ina re | 
dashing coach and four, while a cannon, mounted by a 
tower he built near Shafferstown, boomed a salute when- 
ever he passed within earshot. The owner of malt house, 
mill and brewery and of considerable real estate, his scale 
of living contrasted strongly with the Mennonites who 

were his neighbors. 

The Feast of Roses, a charming féte which the inhabi- 
tants of Manheim have revived, owes its origin to the get 
erosity of Stiegel, who in 1772 deeded a plot 
of ground to the newly established Zion 
Lutheran Church for the customary five 
shillings and the payment of one red row 
each year in the month of June. Enacted 
twice during his lifetime, the ceremony was 
restored in 1891 by one of his descendants. 

Improvement of the Franklin stove was 
one of Stiegel’s earliest ventures. In 1763 
he was sounding out the possibilities of 
glass. Two years later he set about in eart- 
est to make window glass and bottles, and 
soon branched out into more ornamental 
products. Fully a hundred workmen, !<ng- 
lish, German and Italian, were employe 
at the Manheim plant, when suddenly, i 
1774, he faced financial ruin. ‘ 

“Can it be that my former friends i 
Lancaster County will drive me to ruin 
when I have increased the wealth of the 
country by at least a hundred and (fifty 
thousand pounds?”’ he queried sadly. 

Whether his plight was due to the general 
unrest which preceded the Revolutionary 
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Realtors who sell Curtis- 
equippedhouses neverfail 
to mention that feature. 
It is pointed out, and ac- 
cepted, assolid evidence of 
the high quality that has 
beenclaimed for thehouse 
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Modern Conveniences 
By Curtis 


Curtis products shown on this 
page are: 

Ironing Board and Wall Case C-770 
Kitchen Dresser C-750 
Dining Alcove C-742 
Bay Window C-1112 

Entrance C-105 
Stairway C-900 


All these products, together with 
the a of the Ourtis line, are 


for installation, beau 
sanded. an and awaiting ony the 


piece bears the Curtis raleme trademark 
—your assurance of quality and 


po gy 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Curtis Bros. & Co., 
Clinton, Iowa 
Curtis & Yale Co., 

Wausau, 

_ Curtis Sash & Door Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., 
Topeka, Kansas 
Curtis- Yale-Holland Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Curtis Door & Sash Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 
Curtis Detroit Co., 
Detroit, Michigan 


Sales offices in 


Pittsburgh New York Baltimore, Md. 


f 


Conveniences Built-in 


A kitchen dresser with everything needed 
close at hand. A dining alcove a few steps 
distant. An ironing board dropping into 
rigid position from a case built flat into the 
wall. All these modern conveniences built 
in—a part of the house—save hours in the 
day and weeks in the year. They are some 
of the outstanding features of the Curtis- 
equipped home. They make for health 
and added leisure for the housewife. 
Curtis satisfaction may begin with the 


kitchen, but it does not stop there. In the 
thoroughly Curtis-equipped home there 
are dressing tables, hanging closets and 
tray cases in the bedrooms. China cabi- 
nets, buffets, sideboards and wall paneling 
in the dining room. Bookcases, window 
seats and writing desks in the living room. 
Medicine and linen cabinets in the wall 
of the bath room, and so on. All these 
conveniences build contentment into 
every part of the modern home. 


Let Curtis Woodwork Harmonize Your Rooms 


Everything that properly can be classified as wood- 
work is available in the Curtis line, therefore the 
problem of uniformity is made a simple one by the 
use of Curtis Woodwork throughout. You may 
easily identify Curtis Woodwork by ourtrademark, 
stamped on every piece. It guarantees genuine 
Curtis quality, design, material and workmanship. 

Curtis dealers, who are retail lumbermen located 


t imitators from 
he la 


interior 
trademark shown at the right. 





= CurTIS 


in nearly every trading area east of the Rockies, 
can give you many suggestions that will be helpful 
to you in your planning. The architects and con- 
tractors they recommend can be depended upon. 
Consult a Curtis dealer. He can obtain for you 
without cost literature that will aid you. We will 
be glad to advise you regarding your woodwork 
problems. 


were di ed b croweeces & Ackerman, 


New York architects. 
Southern architecture. 


Coe Woateers is sold by retail lumber- 
e Rockies. The he plans of the 
367-8 room homes offered in the coupon 


ese books include 
examples of Colonial, English, Western and 





[ The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
237 Curtis Building, 


Please send copies of your free booklets, 


checked below, s 

O Windows 

O Permanent Furniture 
Enclosed find ($ 

Plan Books checked. (Price $1.00 each.) 

O Bungalows 
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Address. 





City. 
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The Most Delici nd Wholesome Mayonnaise 
e e Wa 
age a ome 1n Imutes anc 
: no 
any 
ser 
thr 
ito! 
bec 
You Know Home-Made VERY particular housewife Mazola blends perfectly with all sch 
: likes home-made foods. Not your other salad ingredients. And lh 
Mayonnaise Is F resh and only because they taste better, but imasmuch as Mazola thickens more ab 
because she knows they are pure. quickly, you save time and labor. : 
ma 
P ure B ecause You Use . Mazola-Mayonnaise always remains pri 
That’s why thousands of women a 
Fresh FE S ; firm, fresh and smooth. it keeps his 
8g. are now making their own mayon- ' , - 
; longer without separating, or get- flec 
naise at home with Mazola. They aie tained his 
know, that by using Mazola, they can 8 ’ - 
; ; ers 
prepare in 3 minutes a rich, creamy Use the Mazola you have, or get wil 
mayonnaise—equal to mayonnaise =a can from your grocer, and try the ve 
served in the finest hotels. recipe given here. See how easy it Th 
‘ is to make! pul 
You can be sure of the purity canSestees bs 
of Mazola Mayonnaise and of its Even though Mazola is equal to Ps 
wholesomeness. For youknowthat the most expensive salad oils, you pu 
the eggs you use in it are absolutely can buy it at practically half the oa 
fresh. price of the best imported olive oil. - 
ste 
tw 
the 
col 
Make this Delicious Mayonnaise Dressing _ 
lcup Mazola 1EggYolk % teaspoon Salt | 
1% teaspoon Sugar , ¥ teaspoon Paprika gle 
3 tablespoons Lemon Juice or Vinegar mi 
Add well mixed seasonings to egg, with one teaspoon »s 
re ; ; gle 
lemon juice or vinegar and beat well, adding one teaspoon It 
Mazola at a time until mixture thickens, after which the tic 
Mazola may be added more rapidly. Thin with lemon juice lef 
or vinegar when necessary. ed 
to 
do 
FREE—Beautifully illustrated Corn 7 
Products Cook Book of sixty-four pages; 
containing more than a hundred valuable yc 
recipes. Write to the Corn Products O! 
Refining Company, Dept. A, Argo, Illinois. “ 
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“‘Mazola is as delicious and good to 
eat as thecorn from which it comes.” 
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War or to his extravagant 
and lordly habits, we have 
no way of knowing, but at 
any rate his friends de- 
serted him and he was 
thrust in prison by his cred- 
itors. After his release he 
became music teacher, 
school-teacher and foreman 
of the furnace he once 
owned. Stiegel died in 1785, 
a broken man. 

Stiegel’s make-up was 
many sided, and his enter- 
prise made itself felt in 
varied channels; so, too, 
his resourcefulness is re- 
flected in the diversity of 
his glassware. Cream jugs, 
carafes, sugar bowls, pitch- 
ers, tumblers and glasses for 
wine, flip, champagne and 
cordials are a few of the 
articles he manufactured. 
These came in clear white, 
purple, green and blue. The 
last named was his favorite 
color and ranged from sapphire to the deepest 
shades, with warm undertones of green and 
purple. Famed for its well-liked resonance, 
a piece of Stiegel glass struck sharply will 
produce a rich and vibrant tone lasting many 
seconds. He made wineglasses with plain 
stems, but excelled in the more elaborate rib- 
twisted, bubble and “cotton” stems. He was 
the first in America to manufacture tumblers, 
cordial bottles, steins and flips of white or 
blue flint glass decorated with brilliant 
enamel paints. 

As most of his output was hand-blown 
glass, mention of the much-talked-of pontil 
marks is in order. A pontil, or punty, was 
a solid iron rod fastened by a bit of molten 
glass to the bottom of the bottle to be blown. 
It provided a handle in place of or in addi- 
tion to the blowpipe. Later broken off, it 
left a rough protuberance with fractured 
edges. After Stiegel’s time it was customary 
to grind away the blemish; and, if crudely 
done, this resulted in a circular depression. 
Still later, a star or other ornamental cutting 
was used to hide the mark. 

Now a word about old bottles, of which 
your glass enthusiast is inordinately proud. 
Once containing snuff, pickles, liver cure, cor- 
dials, bitters and sour mash, whisky, apple 
ginger and Madeira, they now are cata- 
logued and pigeonholed according to fac- 
tory, shape or decoration. In days when 
drinks were passed out freely at election 
time, and politics ran strong, bottle manu- 
facturers were wont to draw for their designs 
on epochal inventions and on the heroes and 
idols of the nation. 


The Booz Bottle and its Like 


HE Dyottville Works, in Kensington, 
Philadelphia, are the oldest of their kind 

still in operation. Established in 1771, the 
plant turned out carboys, demijohns, flasks 
and bottles of all descriptions, of which one of 
the rarest is the Success to the Railroad flask, 
with a primitive, horsedrawn wagon like a 
dray cart being pulled along the rails. 
The Jenny Lind is rare—that is, the 
one that has a star, but there are seven 
other kinds; and the curious Booz bot- 
tle, made for a Philadelphia dealer of 
that name during the Harrison cam- 
paign of 1840, is very much to be de- 
sired. Shaped like a log cabin, it might 
almost be a doll house, but the chim- 
ney is just sufficiently unchimney-like to 
give the secret dead away. 

Other bottles—there are many, many 
of them—show busts of Washington, 
arse Jackson, Grant, Franklin, 
Lafayette, Kossuth, DeWitt Clinton 
and a host of others. One check list 
even includes a half-pint flask—I know 
not what its contents were—with a 
bust of Bryan and the words, In Silver 
We Trust, above. This dates back, of 
course, to 1896. 

Perhaps your collecting instincts turn 
to pressed glass in preference to the 
other sorts. If so, it is gratifying to 


know that America was its place of 





PHOTOS. COURTESY 
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These three items—engraved flip, enameled scent bottle and cotton-stem wine 


glass—are choice examples of Stiegel’s creative genius. 


manufacture and not England, as was 
thought until recent years. The first suc- 
cessful pressed glass factory was built in East 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1811, and six 
years later fell into the hands of the New 
England Glass Company. From humble be- 
ginnings it developed into a prosperous con- 
cern, doing a half million dollar business in 
1853. The company moved to Ohio in the 
eighties. 

It is, however, the factory at Sandwich, 
Massachusetts, begun in 1825, that pro- 
duced the finest glass. In 1853 five hundred 
workmen were employed to deliver an out- 
put of six hundred thousand dollars in cup 

lates, lamps, salt cellars, flat ware and the 
ike. After the Centennial the market was 
glutted with a flood of commercialized glass, 
used for advertising and premium purposes, 
and exhibiting the ugliest features of the 
Victorian Age. Hence only the earlier prod- 
ucts are worth collecting. 

The pressing mold, invented in 1827 by 
the New England Glass Company, was 
adopted and perfected by the Sandwich peo- 
ple, but very early specimens, in which 
pontil marks appear, were hand-blown 
against the mold. The lacy designs of 
machine-blown glass are exquisite in detail 
and have a beautiful silver tint altogether 
missing in the lusterless products of the New 
England Glass Company. This feature was 
made possible by the introduction of barite, 
a sulphate of barium, often called heavy 
spar, from its high specific gravity. 


Authorities argue heatedly as to where Lowestoft was 
made, but most agree it was not at Lowestoft. 





What's in Your Whatnot? 


(Continued from Page 140) 


Cup plates, those little 
dishes on which the tea or 
coffee cup was placed while 
the beverage was saucer- 
cooled—a very fashionable 
custom, by the way—are 
very often found today. 
George Washington had 
them on his table, and they 
afforded him a useful simile 
when he once compared the 
action of the Senate and 
the House of Representa- 
tives to a pouring of public 
opinion back and forth from 
cup to saucer that it might 
have a chance to cool. Like 
bottles, these little plates 
reflected thepolitical history 
of the day. There were 
groups of Harrison, hero 
of Tippecanoe, with log 
cabin, cider barrel and all; 
monuments of Bunker Hill; 
busts of Zachary Taylor; 


and pictures of the ill-fated . 


frigate Constitution. 

Many of the choicest specimens of Sand- 
wich glass have come to light in Pennsyl- 
vania—a circumstance accounted for by the 
fact that the yearly Quaker meetings were 
held in Sandwich and South Yarmouth until 
1855, and the Philadelphians who attended 
brought back samples of the ware. 


If Old (hina is Your Hobby 


De now supposing you have a soft spot in 
your heart for china—if you haven’t, you 
soon will have, once you start collecting glass. 
The field is almost boundless, and I can only 
attempt to touch briefly upon a very few 
of the many sorts of pottery and porcelain 
which inevitably will bob up along the path. 

The sets of English printed ware with 
American battle scenes and patriotic mottoes 
furnish a most illuminating commentary on 
our early history and on Anglo-American 
relations throughout those struggling years. 
America was deluged with such wares, espe- 
cially in the period following the War of 1812, 
and our whilom enemies taxed their brains 
to acclaim our victories and to eulogize our 
heroes. But one wonders if the English pot- 
ters did not take sly delight in the grotesque 
caricatures supposed to represent certain of 
our beloved idols! 

One John Sadler invented the art of trans- 
fer printing in 1752, and some forty years 
later the earliest printed ware with American 
designs was made at Liverpool. The designs 
were printed on paper with an ordinary cop- 
per plate. The wet print was then laid on 
the pottery and the inks and oils transferred 
under pressure to the ware. The cream- 
colored body was sometimes painted or en- 
ameled in addition to the printed decoration, 
which usually was black. Jugs, bowls and 
mugs, with an occasional plate or teapot, 
were brought to America in quantity by 
Yankee captains and their crews. Favorite 
designs showed sailor partings, Masonic em- 
blems, pictures of Washington and Franklin 
and political cartoons. 

Old Blue, or Staffordshire, the com- 
mon tableware of our forefathers, was 
made in the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century. Over seven hun- 
dred patterns have been tabulated, some 
of which are fairly common. Others 
have been known to bring a thousand 
dollars and more at auction. Originally 
they were made to sell for half a shil- 
ling or at most a shilling, and were of 
quite inferior grade and workmanship. 
The dark blue all-over pattern which 
distinguishes the ware served its pur- 
pose as a blemish-blanket well. Close 
inspection will disclose among other 
imperfections three small rough spots, 
about equidistant, on the margin. 
These are due to the cockspur or tri- 
angle which was used to separate the 
pieces in the kiln. 

Among the many potters who pro- 
duced Old Blue may be mentioned James 
and William Ridgway,Wood, Stevenson, 


(Continued.on Page 145) 
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Make Substantial Cash Saving 
Occupy One to Three Months Earlier! 


Building a Bennett Home requires less money than 
old methods. This is because of the big cash saving due 
to Bennett methods of fast, accurate mill-cutting of 
material. Far less skilled labor i is required. Measuring 
and cutting on the job are reduced to the absolute 
minimum. Building time is cut ‘way down—you stop 
paying rent one to three months earlier. 


 Sababied Uf tots 


Bennett Homes are a constant source of surprise to 
buyers, contractors and carpenters. They are amazed 
at the excellence of Bennett Ready-Cut homes, their 
completeness and solid, enduring construction, 
Everything is furnished high grade 
exactly as specified. 

The new 88-page Bennett Book of 
Homes revised and enlarged, showing 
more than 80 beautiful Bennett 
Homes, is ready. Send for your copy 
today. 











Bennett Homes, 72 Main St., No. Tondneaaacd N. » £ 
Send me the Bennett Book of 80 Beautiful Homes. 
10c in stamps enclosed for mailing. 





Name 





Number and Street (or P. O. Box) 





Town and State 
Bennett Book of Homes mailed West of Mississippi 
and foreign countries on receipt of $1.00. 
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p' PRICE's 


VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 
Delicious, pure, possessing all 
the true tropic flavor, natural 
color, unusual strength. Avoid 
imitations. Insist on Price’s. 


Safe 
Milk 


2 l For Infants, 


Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


Avoid Imitations 


\ 
\? Malted Milk 
Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, jeceding ice 


me } 
Weddi 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. 
Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 


ing 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1060 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


URSING TAUGHT AT HOME 

Good positions open. Hospital Extension Course 
Catalog FREE. Write PHILA. SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES, 2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Stubbs, Mayer, and James Clews, who later 
set up a factory in the States. Each of these 
had his distinctive mark and border pattern 
of roses and scrolls, grapes, birds and flow- 
ers, sea shells‘and mosses, oak leaves and 
maples, and similar designs. 

Following the lead of the Liverpool makers, 
these potters found it advantageous to cater 
to the nascent patriotism of the erstwhile 
Colonies. 

“Deafness to the ear that will patiently 
hear and dumbness to the tongue that will 
utter a calumny against the immortal Wash- 
ington!” is a sample of the fiery and sus- 
piciously vituperative inscriptions they de- 
vised. Washington and the naval heroes of 
1812 were emblazoned on plate and pitcher; 
Franklin’s maxims were much drawn upon; 
Lafayette’s visit to America proved a fertile 
theme; there were a whole series of scenic 
views, including one of Niagara, showing 
two separate falls, one above the other; and 
public buildings—almshouses and prisons 
even—of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington were paraded on 
the ware. 

Collecting fashions have alternately fa- 
vored and made light of copper, pink and 
silver luster. Just now this ware is quite the 
thing. The first pieces were made for the 
English middle classes as cheap and glitter- 
ing imitations of the Georgian silverware dis- 
played in fashionable homes, but intrinsic 
merit was soon recognized. The ware con- 
sisted of a body of brown or white earthen- 
ware covered with a platinum solution. Its 
manufacture ceased shortly after 1850, fol- 
lowing the invention of electroplating. 

Colored bands of cream or blue, sometimes 
decorated with painted flowers and other fig- 
ures, are often found on the pink and copper 
luster. A few, such as the jug with busts of 
Cornwallis and Lafayette, have added in- 
terest because of their historical association. 
The decorative teapots, bowls, sugar boxes, 
pitchers, cups and saucers of luster ware are 
getting scarce, and one must guard against 
the many spurious pieces which have been 
offered to the public in the last few years. 


“Best (hina” That (ame from (hina 


F YOU become a real enthusiast, you will 

never rest content so long as Lowestoft— 
the “best china” of America’s first families—is 
not represented on your shelves. And prob- 
ably you will have heated arguments about 
the origin of the ware, which for years has been 
disputed by those best qualified to judge. 

Lowestoft takes its name from a small 
town on the coast of Suffolk, opposite Rotter- 
dam. Some experts hold that Lowestoft 
was made and decorated there, others that 
it was made in China and decorated in 
either Lowestoft or Holland. A factory site 
at Lowestoft was located and explored in 
1903, and it has been proved that a soft- 
paste porcelain of creamy tint and bluish 


glaze was manufactured there sometime be- 
tween 1755 and 1803. But it is safe to say 
that the Lowestoft which reached this coun- 
try came direct from China to Boston, Salem 
and other New England trading ports. 


_ Chinese Lowestoft comes in several pleas- 
ing patterns, of which the rose pattern is the 
commonest. This porcelain 
has « pearly tint and is deco- 
rated with hand-painted sprigs 
anc flowers with delicate bor- 
ders in gold and other colors. 
The Lowestoft with mono- 
grams or sailing vessels, which 
was made to order for Amer- 
ican families or ships’ captains, 
commands the highest prices. 
Many other kinds of china— 
sali glaze, Derby, Bow and 
Chelsea, Worcester, Bristol, 
Lecds and Spode, Delft and 
Canton ware and even the 
eternal willow ware—were in 
common usage in this country, 
but we must now pass on to 
three types of American-made 
porcelain and pottery. 

Quaint indeed is the slip- 
decorated tulip ware of the 
Pennsylvania Germans, with 
its not always complimentary 


What's in Your Whatnot2 
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Flask with bust of Louis Kossuth, commemo- 
rating his historic visit here in 1851. 


inscriptions. The patterns on the slip-traced 
or painted pottery, which is becoming hard 
to find, were made by trickling liquid clay or 
“slip” through a quill and over the surface of 
the unburned ware. The clay was the con- 
sistency of batter or thick cream and its 
lighter tint contrasted with the coarse orange 
or red clay ground to which it was applied. 


cAmerica’s Big Three 


Me of the ware which still can be picked 
up is known as slip-engraved or sgraffito, 
and was made as early as 1733. In this variety 
the ware was first coated with slip, through 
which the potter scratched his pattern and 
revealed the darker clay beneath. 

Many of the plates had tulip motifs— 
hence the name; others showed brilliant- 
plumaged birds or Continental soldiers on 
prancing steeds, flourishing a trumpet in one 
hand and saber in the other. The vegetable 
dishes, tea caddies and plates which form the 
majority of tulip ware often have the date 
of manufacture and the name or initials of 
the owner, while on the border is inscribed 
some homely observation in low German, as: 


An diesem disch gefalt mirs nicht 
Der koch der wascht die fin[g]er nicht. 


which roughly translated means: 


[To eat] on this dish it does not please me; 
The cook hasn’t washed his fingers. 


About 1825, after nine years of experi- 
mentation, Benjamin Tucker, a Philadelphia 
Quaker, bought the abandoned city water- 
works on the Schuylkill River and there set up 
a factory which turned out the first success- 
ful porcelain made in the United States. His 
brother and his son, together with one Judge 
Hemphill, were associated in the business 
until 1838, when it was discontinued. 

The owners of the American China Manu- 
factory, as it was at one time called, ex- 
perienced many discouragements at the 





PHOTOS. COURTESY PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 


The famous Booz bottle, made during the Harrison campaign of 1840, and 
corresponding iron mold. Shaped like a log cabin, the bottle might almost 
be mistaken for a doll house, but the “chimney” gives the secret dead away. 


outset. One workman at the kilns was caught 
red-handed in the act of sabotage, and it was 
found that he had been secretly employed 
by rival English potters to put a crimp in 
the new venture. These same competitors 
must have troubled them in other ways, for 
Henry Clay and Andrew Jackson were be- 
sought in vain to enlist Congressional sup- 
port for, the struggling enterprise, which 
never was a great financial ten-strike. How- 
ever, the Franklin Institute awarded them a 
silver medal, and some pronounced their 
wares in every way the equal of the far- 
famed Sévres porcelain of France. 

Some of the wares had borders of George 
Washington and General “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne; others represented Napoleon at 
Moscow. The vase-shaped pitcher with circu- 
lar body, arched handle and, near the base, a 
corrugated band, is familiar to collectors, 
but there were nearly a hundred and fifty 
different designs in tableware and vases 
alone—not to mention spirit lamps, ink- 
stands, cordial bottles, smelling vials and 
flowerpots—which the manufactory stood 
ready to supply. 

Have you ever noticed the grinning cows, 
graceful swans, ferocious-locking lions and 
jolly toby jugs which are to be seen in the 
windows of nearly every antique shop? The 
chances are they came—if genuine—from 
Bennington, Vermont, where a factory was 
in operation from 1846 to 1858. In 1793 a 
Captain Norton had set up a kiln at Ben- 
nington. It was his grandson who, together 
with some friends, launched the new ven- 
ture. Reorganized in 1849 as the United 
States Pottery, it was noted for its Parian 
ware, the first to be made in the United 
States. This was a fairly costly translucent 
bisque, resembling the ivory-tinted marble 
known to ancient Greece, and decorated with 
raised white foliage and human figures. The 
ground was often blue. Cane handles, jugs, 
dogs, swans and sheep come in this ware. 

But the Bennington potters’ fame extends 
to other sorts of china—to Rockingham and 
white granite ware and to a patent flint- 
enameled ware with plain brown, striped or 
mottled glaze. Among the novelties which 
found a ready market were picture frames, 
book-shaped hot-water bottles and pocket 
flasks, basket-holding poodles, candlesticks 
and many other knicknacks. Very rare is 
the hound-handled pitcher, which comes in 
three sizes and as many hues. But all such 
pitchers are not valuable, for later and in- 
ferior specimens were made at Trenton. 


Don’t Neglect the Bookshelf 


HE above account is very sketchy, and 

anyone who goes in for collecting pot- 
tery and glass is strongly advised to read up 
on the subject, and then to knock around a 
bit before making inroads on the family ex- 
chequer. 

Though there is a paucity of works on 
early glassware, among the books you should 
find helpful are the late Edwin Atlee Bar- 
ber’s American Glassware; Frederick Wil- 
liam Hunter’s valuable work on Stiegel 
Glass; a little guide to Sandwich Glass, by 
Lenore Wheeler Williams, and Stephen Van 
Rensselaer’s Check List of Early American 
Bottles and Flasks. This 
practically completes the list 
of reference books dealing with 
the field. 

Works on pottery and por- 
celain are more numerous. 
Barber’s Tulip Ware of the 
Pennsylvania German Potters, 
his Anglo-American Pottery, 
and his Pottery and Porcelain 
of the United States are in- 
valuable and authoritative. 
The Old China Book, by N. 
Hudson Moore, deals with 
English pottery and porcelain; 
Alice Morse Earle has written 
fulsomely about China Collect- 
ing in America; and The Blue- 
China Book, by Ada Walker 
Camehl, is a very readable 
work which deals in entertain- 
ing style with places and 
events the setae designs on 
English wares depict. 
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Robinson's Barley Babes. 
For Digestive Disturbances 
In Young Infants 


When baby’s regular diet must be 
withheld, milk and barley water 
made from Robinson's “Patent” 

Barley is highly recommended by — 

leading physicians. 

Allays thirst when the stomach is 
irritable—is palatable, nourishing 
and easily digested. 

It is prepared without difficulty and 
| is readily obtained from any good 
druggist. 


Booklet on Infant Feeding sent free on request. 
J. & J. COLMAN (U.S.A.) Ltd. 


— Dept. B-144 
490 West Broadway, New York 
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$100 seer: 


Sell us your spare time. You 
should easily make each hour 
bring you an extra dollar. 
Scores of spare-time repre- 
sentatives of The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Coun- 
try Gentleman will earn more 
than $100.00 this month. 
Why not you too? It costs 
you but a 2c stamp to learn 
all about a very special cash 
offer which we have for you 
right now. Experience is un- 
necessary. Profits begin at 
once. Just clip off the coupon 
and mail it today. 





















The Curtis Publishing Company 
879 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen:—Tell me all about your spare- 
time money-making plan. I’m interested. 








Name 










Street. 














Saleswomen-Salesmen 


Take orders for our beautiful Dress 
Goods, Silks, Wash Fabrics, and 
General Yard Goods. Our repre- 


book of fabric samples furnished 
to agents. Write today. 
NATIONAL IMP. & MFG. CO. 
Broadway, Dept. 29, New York 








elers ACTUAL 
FABRIC SAMPLES 


ENTIRELY SUPERIOR -TAKE N° OTHER 
ALL oF UNITED ROYALTIES RP © 
ALERS 33_ BROADWAY, NEW YOR 


100 Engraved 
Including 2 envelopes for each. 100 
not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and service write 
us for and correct forms. 100 fae Pale Pe 
ing Co., 814-4 Wi Pa 












$2.25. 
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The One Food That is 
Served at Every Meal 


Hot Breads, in one form or another, at breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner, tea or supper—bread is always there. We should gain 
the greatest food value possible from bread. The baking 
powder must be the best in leavening power, in nutriment, 
in flavor, in.food value. 

RUMFORD, THE WHOLESOME BAKING POWDER, 
contains the phosphates that are in wheat and restores to the 
flour those vital elements which are lost in milling. At the 
same time Rumford gives light, delicate, flaky biscuits and 
breads which we enjoy,—sure that the foods will nourish 
our bodies as well as taste good for the moment. 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


Free Write for ““The Rumford Modern Methods of Cooking’’—a book 
of helpful suggestions and exact recipes that enable anyone to pro- 


duce perfect baked foods economically. Free. Address: 
RUMFORD COMPANY, Dept. 22. PROVIDENCE, R. IL. L-88 
att 





























































































“How can they sell it 





That is the question 
housewives every- 
where are asking about 


ACME 


The 
5-Minute 
Freezer 


the 5 minul€ 
ice cream 


a FREEZER) | 


For rarely beautiful and sturdy workmanship 
stands right out on the ACME Freezer, and 
makes the prices asked for it—2 qt. size, $1.50, 
4 qt. size, $2.50—seem amazingly low. The 
ACME Freezer is exquisitely enamelled in a 
cheerful light tone, has a very attractive deep 
blue label, and makes a most desirable addition 


PRICES: é ) 
2-qt. enamelled, or galva- to the spotlessly sanitary and attractively equip- 
Fee = SRS ped kitchen that the modern housewife 
nized, $2.50. demands. 

Use This Coupon Ice cream made at home is the purest and most whole- 


eT ee ee eee ae eg | 
ACME CAN COMPANY, 
Dept. LHJ7, Philadelphia, Pa. 


some, and the easy operating ACME Freezer makes light 
work of it. 5 minutes’ turning produces the most deli- 
cious frozen delicacies, any kind, any flavor—smooth, 
velvety, superior to any you can buy, and more econom- 











| 
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. 
nama e ical. The ACME Freezer saves ice, and is a sanitary, 
for eae ay st gears—compact = —_ to van 
. Endorsed by leading Home Economics Teachers. Loo 
ae ae ee | for the valuable free recipe-book inside the ACME 
see | Freezer you buy. If your hardware, housefurnishing, 
department or grocery dealer can’t supply you, use this 
adil ; coupon. 





at that price ‘ 











detachment from the things to which he was 
accustomed, yet he wanted to make her like 
other women. He wanted to emphasize the 
unconventionality of their sudden friendship, 
to gloat over it; he wanted her to realize 
how many preliminaries and intro- 
ductory questions they had 
passed by. 

She seemed to sense this 
as her eyes met his. “I’m 
Julia Dawes,” she said. 
““T ——” Her explana- 
tion seemed to rise be- 
tween them as a bar- 
rier; he was instantly 
sorry. “ You’re camp- 
ing here?” 

‘*Yes, with my 
brother.”” He wondered 
as they walked along si- 
lently how he could bring 
them back to the simplicity 
they had lost. 

He was still wondering when 
they reached the crossroads. 
i “T go this way,” she said gently. “Good- 

ys 

“‘Good-by,” he said, and stopped to watch 
her as she turned toward the village and dis- 
appeared around the bend of the road. 

He was waiting outside the door of the 
church the next day when she came. He had 
thought of her steadily during the evening, 
the entire morning and afternoon, and he 
was surprised to find his picture of her less 
lovely tha she was. She wore no hat, and 
her white dress was the same she had worn 
the day before. 

“T haven’t got my flowers yet,” she said 
directly as he came toward her. “Will you 
help me?” 

He held aside bushes for her, broke off 
branches of leaves, and again they were like 
children making friends. 


““TET’S open the shutters of the church,” 
he said, “and let the sun get in. It’s 
damp from being closed so long.” 

Her face lighted as she smiled. “Oh, will 
you? I’ve tried, but they’re so rusty.” 

She talked with him—bits of information 
about Hope Valley, vague pictures of her- 
self—as he worked. She came of valley peo- 
ple, but she had gone to the normal school 
at Weston and was now teaching at home. 
She lived with her mother and seemed con- 
tent with the loneliness of her existence. 

“‘Of course I shan’t stay here forever,” she 
said. He had been telling her about New 
York and his work. “But mother isn’t well. 
The doctor thinks. . [ll stay here 
until then of course.” 

“Ves,” 

Each afternoon they met. Cy borrowed 
David’s tool chest, and in the mornings be- 
fore she came he mended shutters and the 
damage done by winds and rains in the years 
that the church had been closed. He bought 
new panes of glass and himself set them into 
the windows; one day he came staggering 
with two great cans of paint, andéthey worked 
together inside the building. On Saturdays 
Julia brought luncheon, and they sat in the 
grass of the ancient graveyard among the 
slate stones and ate and talked. 

Cy had no real idea why he was doing all 
this; it was not wholly for the love of doing 
it, not wholly to be with Julia, although he 
knew that had no small influence. But he 
was happy in the work, and Hope Valley was 
no place to dive into his purposes and 
motives. 

“Tt looks lovely,” said Julia. She was 
standing in the aisle, with the sunlight pour- 
ing through the small glass panes, forming 
rectangles of gold across the pews. 


““TT’S too bad they don’t hold services,” 
Cy answered. He looked at the pulpit 


—" then at her. “Julia, I won- 
er cited, OO 

Her lips rted. “‘What, Cy?” 

“You'll think I’m crazy.” 

“Of course I won’t.” 

He laughed. “How do you know you 
won’t?” 


She lifted her eyes and smiled. “Because 
I think I know what you’re going to say. 
Tell me.” 


C fulfillment 
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That evening Cy wrote to his father, ang 
a week later the answer came, with a permit 
from the bishop of the region that included 
Hope Valley for Cyrus Bromfield, Jr., a lay. 
man, to hold service in the deserted church, 
He could read, although it was not 
there in words, his father’s hope, 
He smiled sadly; it was Julia | 
and the gentle beauty of 
the place that had filled 
him with desire. And 
something more than 
that; he did not know 
what. It was not even 
that he wanted to give 
Hope Valley the sery. 
ices for which they 
yearned, although he 
had grown to love the 
town and its pathetic 
scattering of old people 
and children. The deserted 
church was like an ancient 
temple, with Julia as priestess, 
begging him once more to fill its 
emptiness with music and poetry. Her | 
flowers had given it life; with its mended | 
shutters and fresh paint it had changed from 
a deserted shell to a neglected living thing. 
But he could not explain that to his father. 


If 


ULIA made the announcement to the chil- 

dren, and a few hours after school was dis- 
missed all Hope Valley was reminiscent of 
the services that her grandfather had held, 
yon of the coming Sunday. Julia her- 
self was stopped at almost every farmhouse 
between the school and her own cottage. 

Over cookies and a glass of milk, Mrs. 
Jenkins, wife of Hope Valley’s leading select- | 
man, asked her about Cy. 

“He’s just a nice boy,” said Julia. “No, | 
he isn’t a minister. His father isa clergyman | 
in Weston; yes, Episcopal. No, I don’t 
think he’s going to give the service of any 
particular church; it’s just a Sunday meet- 
ing for Hope Valley.” 

And old Mrs. Webb, who had been Miss 
Dawes, waylaid her at the wicket gate of her 
own little story-and-a-half white cottage. 

“T don’t know exactly how we came todo | 
it,” Julia answered. “I think it was just the | 
emptiness and loneliness of the church; he’s | 
a nice boy.” 

She was flushed and breathless when 
finally she reached her own house and had it 
all to tell once more to her small, pale 
mother. 

David, amused and surprised at his | 
brother, carried the news to the other camps | 
along the lake. Talking machines wereturned | 
off in the midst of tunes while the summer | 
people listened. On Sunday morning all 
ew Valley seemed to stir; in years there | 
had been no such united response. Over the 
half-hidden road dejected hones dragged 
buggies and wagons; the still woods drank 
in the echoes of voices. Beside the church, 
the tottering weathered stalls, with their | 
arched, open doorways, shook as reins were | 
tied to ancient posts. 

































































ITHIN the church the long table beside 

the pulpit was heaped with flowers, 
Julia’s woodland salvia, prim offerings from 
garden plots. The benches had been dusted; 
the sunlight gleamed on the new glassand the | 
old age-tinted panes. Silently Hope Valley 
filed into its family pews. Mrs. Webb rested 
a trembling hand on the back of the seat 
where she had sat every Sunday of her little 
girlhood and youth; Mrs. Jenkins uncon- 
sciously reached forward for the prayer book 
and then remembered that they had been 
collected and stored away in an attic some- 
where years before. 

High in the tapering steeple, his white 
trousers dusted with cobwebs, David was 
ringing the ancient bell. 

Cy mounted quietly to the pulpit. 

“We have no organ,” he said, and the 
congregation looked up in surprised friend- 
liness at the boyishness of his face and voice, 
“but Miss Dawes says that there are many 
of you who sing. There are no hymn books, 
but you all know the old hymns. Will any 
of you volunteer?” 
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No pins or buttons the first two 
years the Vanta way. No pins 
to prick Baby. No broken but- 
tons to scratch him; none to 
stand edgewise and press into 
Baby’s tender flesh. 
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If you dont protect him, mother-w/o will! 
| The Human Way to Dress a Baby | 


For Baby can’t tell you when a pin is stabbing him, or a button bruising 
him. But often that’s just what makes him cry! Often poor Baby is 
thought to have colic or “temper” when—if he could tell you!—the 
cause of his distress is a safety pin or a button that is standing 
edgewise, pressing against his tender flesh. 


A pin prick is bad enough in itself—may result in infection. And 
a great danger with safety pins is that Baby may get hold of one that 


has become unfastened. 


But neither pins or buttons are necessary now the first two years. 
Vanta baby garments dispense with them entirely. Cute little bows of 
twistless tape replace pins and buttons. These, dainty fastenings of 
twistless tape enable you to dress Baby without once turning him over. 


Vanta Abdominal Binders 
No Pins—No Sewing 


The modern substitute for the old-fashioned in- 
elastic strip of flannel used to hold the navel dressing 
in place. A soft, knit fabric, firm enough to give the 
needed support yet sufficiently elastic to permit the 
little “tummy” to expand after nursing. Goes twice 
around the abdomen and ties at 
— the side with three bows 
‘. of twistless tape. No pins 
\\<—-no buttons—no sewing. 
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Vanta “K”’ Band 


For Summer 


Many babies cannot wear wool 
over the chest and back espe- 
cially in warm weather, yet need 
that “touch of wool” over the 
abdomen. The Vanta “K” 
Band meets this need, the 
upper part being of cotton, 
while the lower portion is of 
fine wool, the two fabrics being 
skillfully joined in the knitting 
without a seam. 





They also make each little Vanta garment instantly adjustable—fitting 
Baby comfortably at every point. Neither too tight or too loose. 
No bunching anywhere to hamper Baby or chafe his little body. 


All Vanta baby garments are non-shrinkable, guaranteed. Each little 


garment is twice sterilized in the making, once just before packing. 


So it comes for Baby’s wear antiseptically clean. Note the little Vanta 
garments described here. Mark what each means to your baby’s com- 


fort and contentment. Procure Vanta baby garments in the infants’ 


Vanta Vest 
Can’t Gape or Work Up at Waist 


“The shirt without a fault.” A 
scientifically designed knitted gar- 
ment for babies that has won 
the unqualified approval of the 
medical profession. 
over the chest and abdomen, 
justwhere constant protection 











is needed. 





















Double 


Cannot 


possibly gape at the 
neck owing to the 
way it is shaped and 
fastened. And it can’t 
“workup” because the 
last little bow of twist- 
less tape fastens it se- 
curely just below the 


curve of the abdomen. 










Vanta Baby Bess 
Hose 


Baby Bess hose is the invention 
of a mother of 7 children. She 
observed that the upper part of 
ordinary infants’ hose was 
bunchy and when wet chafed 
the baby’s tender skin on the 
under part of the leg. They are 
fastened to the shirt or band 
(not to the diapers) so in chang- 
ing Baby it is unnecessary to 
unfasten stockings. And it 
keeps the shirt or band where it 
belongs over the abdomen. 
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department of any good store. Grades and prices to suit any purse. 
If your store should be unable to supply you, write direct to us. 
EARNSHAW SALES CO., Dept. 10, 325 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl.; (Mills at Newton, Mass.) 






Vanta Knit Knitie 

Cannot Bind Under Arms 
The ideal sleeping garment. The tape at the bottom 
enables it to be closed like a bag, keeping the feet 
under cover. The tapes at ends fi : b 
covered and prevent thumb-sucking and infection of 
the eyes by rubbing with the fists. a 
Note the big, baggy design that per- 
mits Baby to stretch and } a 
kick to its heart’s content. JT” 


sleeves keep hands 
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EARNSHAW SALES CO., Dept. 10 
325 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me, please send mi 


) Pattern and Twistless Tape for mak- 
Diapers. Also your book on the care 
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$3.00 to $23.00 


Kimlark Woven Rugs, in 
standard sizes, range in price 
from $3.00 to $23.00 


KIMLARK RUGS, 


EVERY 
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Such Pretty Woven Rugs— 


and Amazingly Inexpensive |," 


Ask to look at Kimlark Woven Rugs in any of the stores. 
The moment you see them, you begin to picture them 
on your floors—bright, cheery designs for the sun room; 
quiet, soft-toned patterns for the living room or library; 
gay, sprightly colorings for bedrooms; neutral designs or 
solid colors for hallways. 


Run your hand over their smoothly woven, pliant sur- 
face. Think how soft and thick they will be underfoot. 
See how flat they lie, without creeping or curling. 


Get the salesman to tell you about their special fea- 
tures. How sturdily they resist wear. .How easily they 
are cleaned. How free they are from harsh slivers. How 
they can be twisted or folded without breaking. 


Then look at the price mark—and ask yourself if it is 
really true that such lovely rugs can be priced so amaz- 
ingly low. Even in the largest sizes, you can get two rugs 
for about what you expected to pay for one. And every 
rug, being reversible, gives double wear. 

Where can you see them? In almost any store. Write 
for our booklet and the nearest dealer’s name. 


Manufactured exclusively by «5 | 


NATIONAL FIBER TEXTILE COMPANY 


CHICAGO | + | Mills: NEENAH, WISCONSIN _ - NEW YORK 


EVERYWHER,} 
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C fulfillment 


(Continued from Page 146) 


There was a rustling, and Julia’s white 
figure flitted from pew to pew. In a few 
seconds six women were walking shyly u 
the aisle and mounting to the creaking bal- 
cony that overhung the rear of the church. 


Praise God from whom all blessings flow, . . . 


Cy looked up in surprise at the richness of 
Julia’s voice. A bent little woman in a stiff 
dress lifted a sweet soprano voice; the 
others joined them, at first nervously, then 
with increasing assurance. One of the sum- 
mer people, a lady exquisitely dressed, rose 
abruptly and climbed to the balcony; the 
yoice of a trained singer mingled in the 
hymn. 

“To Cy the church seemed to open its 
pores and absorb the music; it was like an 
ynwatered garden swallowing thirstily a 
sudden rain. He felt that he had never 
heard the old hymn sung more beautifully. 

He opened the Bible that Julia had 
brought from the school and silence settled 
over the church, except for the sound of his 
voice. He made no apologies or explana- 
tions; simply he read the text he had chosen 
and as simply continued in his own words. 
He told them how fond he had grown of the 
church; he repeated some of Julia’s stories 
of her grandfather, whom they had all known 
and loved, and he pleaded that the church 


be restored. 


| weg three Sundays he spoke to the people 
of Hope Valley in the old church. The 
congregation did not increase, because every- 
one in the settlement who was able had come 
on the first day. But it did not diminish. 
Julia came to him with the problems and 
perplexities of the village, and together they 
sought out a text and planned what he 
should say, as her grandfather had done. 

“T declare, you’ve done us more good than 
anything that’s come to Hope Valley in 
twenty years,” Mrs. Comstock said to him 
on the third Sunday. 

Cy thanked her; but he wondered just 
what he had done. In a week his vacation 


would come to an end; he hated to think of 
the little church relapsing into solitude 
again. The money from the collections had 


gone into repairs; he wondered whether he 
had been pouring out their money like water 
into a sieve. 

But on the fourth Sunday when Mrs. 
Winthrop, the wealthiest of the summer 
people, paused at the doorway to wait until 
the church was emptied, his heart bounded. 
She offered to support a minister for a year 
in Hope Valley. It was mixed philanthropy 
on her part, she said, because she had a 
young protégé who was recently graduated, 
anice boy 

Cy and Julia listened delightedly. 

But when Hope Valley rose as one person 
and protested through old Mrs. Webb’s 
voice that they could support their own 
minister, Julia turned to him and held out 
her arms. 

“Tt can never die now,” she. said, looking 
up - the church and its lovely tapering 
steeple 





bn I Y were standing together in the yard; 

it was Friday afternoon and they had 

= full days together before Cy returned to 
eston. 

“Thank God,” said Cy softly. 

She turned and looked at him curiously. 
“Cy, what did it mean to you?” she asked. 
“Was it just a prank—something that was 
fun to do? Or your father? Or—for me?” 

He puzzled for an instant. “No,” he said 
slowly; “I don’t think it was for any of 
those reasons. I think I did it to 
satisfy something in myself. I 
don’t know, Julia.” 

“I’m glad. I’ve wondered about 
you. You see I’ve known a good 
many men who camp here ——” 

In that instant Cy thought of 
Julia for the first time as a per- 
sonality disconnected from him- 
self and the church. 
He stared as he realized 
that she, too, was as 
Much an individual as 
he. Of course she had 
hown other men, 





















other interests. She was more than part of 
a lovely adventure; she was a woman who 
could share with him more than the quiet 
of Hope Valley and the emotions it had 
aroused in him. His head whirled as she 
talked: ‘Do you realize that we’ve been to- 
gether—alone together—almost every day 
for two months, and that we really don’t 
know each other?” he asked her. 

“Of course.”” Her voice was amused. She 
sat down on the grass and looked up at him. 
‘“We’ve been sharing a mood—just one.” 

He stared at that. ‘But, Julia ” he 
began. 

“Tell me about yourself,” she said. “TI 
mean about your father and mother.” 

“ About - 

“Yes. What’s your mother like?” 


E WAS amazed that as he talked her own 

personality seemed to unfold before him. 
When he looked back afterwards on that 
conversation he was dumfounded at the 
number of things of which they spoke. They 
had so much to tell each other, so many 
questions to ask and answers to give. The 
sun’s rays slid lower and lower until they 
seemed to pour in parallel lines from the 
west, like flat ribbons above their heads. 

“The new minister has promised to come 
in time for services next Sunday,” Julia 
said. “You'll be here then, Cy?” 

Be here—then! He stared at her. He had 
not realized until then, somehow, that he 
was actually leaving Julia. 

“Oh, Julia!’ he said. 

He looked through the open doorway of 
the church, straight down the aisle to the 
pulpit, with the last of the day’s sunshine 
dripping down upon it like honey from the 
crescent window. He thought of Julia when 
he had first seen her there, in white, with red 
salvia in her arms. And then, as in a flash, 
of Julia—in white. . . . 

“Will you marry me, Julia?” he asked. 

eee, Cy. 

“Here? Next Sunday?” 

She smiled. “‘ Yes, Cy.” 

For a moment he stared about him—at 
Hope Valley, at the little church. A lump 
rose in his throat as he turned to her and held 
out his arms. 

“T think I know why I wanted the church 
to live again—now,” he said. ‘Oh, Julia! 
My dear, my dear!” She brushed her cheek 
against his and held up her mouth, looking 
into his eyes. 








ULIA and Cy had gone; the Reverend 

Cyrus and his wife sat together before the 
fireplace in their living room. Mrs. Brom- 
field was watching her husband inquiringly; 
a smile of contentment hovered over his 
peaceful old face and he watched the flames 
silently. 

“Yes, dear?’ she prompted him at last. 

He turned to smile at her. “It’s strange,” 
he said softly, “but it’s gone—quite gone.” 

““What’s gone, dear?” 

He laughed. “Just an ache, a longing. 
And I don’t understand.” She waited while 
he sought the words. “I’ve never said any- 
thing directly, but you know—you and 
David and even Cy. I thought that he was 
wasting himself, that one day he would re- 
gret not having entered the church. Be- 
cause I was sure of what he could be. But 
now—the human mind is a funny thing, 
Helen.” 

“Yes, Cyrus.” 

“Now that he’s proved it—proved to 
himself and to me that he could be all that 
I knew he could—and still wants to go 
back to his business’’—he smiled again at 

the inadequacy of 

¢ words—‘‘it’s all right, 
Se Helen. He’s in his 
° right place after all.” 
Mrs. Bromfield did 
not understand. ‘It’s 

God’s will,” she said. 

“God’s_ will?” the 
’ Reverend Cyrus re- 
peated. “Yes; I sup- 
ose it was always that. 
ut you see””—his eyes 
twinkled as he took his 
wife’s hand—‘“‘it’s my 
will now.” 
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rom 4 (uch to a Bed with one motion’; 


ENGLANDER | 
COUCH BEDS 





















The double-duty of an ENGLANDER 
Couch Bed will delight you. Concealed 
beneath its handsome cretonne covering 
is a full size bed for luxurious sleep, 
brought into use with one simple auto- 
matic operation. They are all-metal, 
therefore absolutely sanitary. Equipped 
} with the famous ENGLANDER Link 
Fabric (sag-proof) spring, fine mattress 
and attractive cretonne covering. 

} Sold by Leading Furniture and Department 
Write for Name of Nearest Dealer 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 


Stores 
FREE BOOKLET 


100-a West 32nd Street, New York, N.Y. for Bagabs yp one 
Factories: Brooklyn - Chicago - Boston suggestions in home { 
In Canada: Dominion Bedstead Co., Montreal furnishing. 
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SLEEP AND REST 
Look for this Trade Mark 
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OR almost a generation the original glass door 
Boss OVEN has been the choice of housewives who 


know the great convenience of visible baking. The 
guaranteed glass door, through which the baking may be seen 
at all times, prevents over-browning and burning. 

Scientific ventilation permits the baking of different foods at 
the same time. Asbestos lining saves fuel. Even circulation of 
heat to all corners insures uniform baking. 


More Than 2,000,000 Sold 


GUARANTEED to bake satisfactorily on all good oil and gas 
stoves. There is a style and size to meet every requirement. 
The improved, crystal-white, porcelain top is most sanitary and 
easy to clean. See it at hardware, furniture and department 
stores. Insist upon getting the genuine stamped with the 
name—Boss OVEN. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Established 51 Years. 























































THE ORIGINAL GLASS DOOR OVEN 
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EVERY HOUSEKEEPER IS PROUD 


to welcome visitors when her beds are furnished with 


Pep ere 


Sheets and Pillow Cases. Always snowy white and beauti- 
fully smooth—the result of superior material perfectly 
woven and finished. 

Our Grandmothers established the reputation of Pepperell because its 


superior strength gave them long wear with little mending, and the mod- 
erate weight of their sheets lightened their labor on wash-days. 
Succeeding generations have found Pepperells just as much better as 
improvements in spinning, weaving and finishing machinery could make 
them. This is why the great product of the Pepperell Mills—Sheeting, 
Pillow Tubing, Sheets and Pillow Cases—is now used in hundreds of 
thousands of homes all over the United States. 


Ask for PEPPERELL and look for, the old-time red label on every sece. We 
welcome inquiries and will gladly send samples which will speak for themselves. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


141 Miix Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mills at Biddeford, Maine 


























































for 


Sun Porches 
too! 


The final “garden room” 
touch is given asun porch 
when you shadewith Aer- 
olux Ventilating Porch 
Shades. Their neutral 
tones will lend a joyous 
note, completely harmo- 
nizing with the gay chintz- 
es and willow or wicker 
furniture. 


These all-ventilating 
shades are being more 
and more used by deco- 
rators for sun porches 
as well as for the out-of- 
door types of open and 
screened-in porches. 


Made of the finest lin- 
denwood strips, stoutly 
woven with strong fish- 
net twine, they admit 
fresh air, yet exclude 
the too insistent sun. 
Can be hung with or 
without other drapes, 
easily attached and will 
last for years. 














VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 





The Aeroshade Company 
2421 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


', Free Book 

in Colors on 

) “Better Porches” 
Write today for this 
interesting collection 
of views of attrac- 
tive porch treatment. 
Yours for the asking. 


The perfect shade for all types of living, 
sleeping or sun porches—on city home, 
summer cottage or country club. 
Aerolux Shades have many exclusive 
features. Ask for them by name. 
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color, one pair of size five amber knitting 
needles, one and a half yards of black gros- 
grain ribbon for the neck, about half an inch 
wide, and one bone crochet hook size five. 

This dress is begun at the yoke. Cast on 
sixty-seven stitches, knit twenty-two ridges, 
and knit fifteen stitches. Then put on stitch 
holder, bind thirty-seven stitches for the 
neck, and knit four ridges on the other fif- 
teen stitches. Cast on thirty-seven stitches, 
knit the four ridges on the other shoul- 
der and. join, again having all sixty- 
seven stitches on the needle. 
Knit twenty-two ridges and 
add one stitch at the end of 
the last needle. 

Next the skirt section of 
the dress is to be knit in 
stripe design as follows: 
First needle (right side of 
work) knit three, *yarn 
over, knit one, yarn over, 
knit three, knit three to- 
gether, and knit three.* 
Repeat the directions be- 
tween the two stars ending 
needle in yarn over, knit-one, 
yarn over, knit two, and knit 
last two stitches together. Second 
needle, purl all stitches, also the yarn 
over stitches, ending in knitting the last two 


. stitches together. Repeat these two needles 


of pattern until thirty-two needles have been 
knit. Then increase one stitch before and 
after knitting the three stitches together— 
for one needle only. There will be eighty 
stitches on the needle now, and the direc- 
tions read: Knit four, *yarn over, knit one, 
yarn over, knit four, knit three together, knit 
four*. Repeat directions between two stars, 


Cfrrench Flowers We Too Can Make 


(Continued from Page 127) 


Pad the shorter stem in the same way, mak- 
ing this measure one-eighth inch through. 
Make from a piece of gold gauze a leaf 
measuring one and five-eighths inches at 
widest place by two and seven-eighths inches 
long, just as the leaf is made for the gold 
flower at lower left of page 120. 

Now the fruit. Shape the cotton into a 
round ball measuring two inches in diameter. 
Put a gathering thread around the edge of 
the silk, cover the cotton ball, drawing up 
gathering thread tightly. Take two eight- 
inch pieces of the three-strand silver thread 
and knot the two together in the center. 
Repeat this operation five times, so that you 
will have in all six sets. Now lay the six 
sets in wheel formation, with all the knots 
in the center, and tie all together in center 
over the knots. Cover the knot by tying 
over it three one-inch pieces of black chenille, 
and trimming the chenille close to the sur- 
face. This forms a core. Place this core in 
center bottom of silk-covered ball, and tack 
invisibly. Now carry the six strands to the 
top of ball, so that the surface is equally di- 
vided into six parts, and wrap the ends of 
these strands tightly around the stem already 
prepared. For about half an inch wrap again 
tightly with another piece of the silver thread. 


Velvet Fruit is Made Like Silk 


O*% ONE side of the main stem, three inches 
from the tapering end, fasten the leaf with 
a piece of fine milliner’s wire. At the same 
point, on the other side of stem, fasten the 
end of the stem holding fruit, working about 
five-eighths inch of it into the main stem, 
and bind this with a piece of fine milliner’s 
wire. 


Now cover all stems with the gold thread, _ 


winding tightly and keeping strands -close 
together. Or, if you have purchased half- 
inch gold gauze ribbon, wrap tightly with 
this, allowing each row to overlap about half 
of the preceding one. Sew invisibly as you 
wrap, with gold-colored thread. 

The velvet fruit and its gold stems and 
leaves are made exactly like the other one, 
but stems and leaves are of the following 


Keit the Tots Into These Sports lothes 


(Continued from Page 122) 










ending the needle in yarn over, knit 
yarn over, knit three, and knit the last 
together. The reverse side is purled as 
Knit twelve needles in this increased wa 
Again increase in the same manner and knit 
ten needles, having ninety-two stitches op 
a needle. Now knit two ridges (four needles) 
plain, which will form two ridges on the 
right side of the work as a border. Then 
knit in stripe design as above, for ten needles, 
Knit another two ridges plain and 
repeat the ten needles. Then knit 
seven ridges plain and bind 
loosely with two strands of 
yarn to make a more gyb. 
stantial hem. Make the 
other side of the dress jn 
like manner by picking 
up the casting-on stitches 
and knitting the skirt ger. 
tion. Join seams. 
For sleeves, pick up 
thirty-eight stitches, knit 
in stripe design as indi. 
cated for the beginning of 
the skirt section for thirty 
needles, then knit three ridges 
for the border and bind with 
two strands of yarn. Crochet a 
beading row for ribbon around the 
neck as follows: Double crochet, chain one, 
skip one stitch, and repeat all the way 
around. 

To make this dress in a larger size, add to 
the length and add approximately five 
stitches to the inch for width in the yoke. 

Press the dress carefully with a moder. 
ately hot iron, with a damp cloth next to 
the dress and a dry cloth placed on top of 
the damp one. 










































dimensions: Main stem seven inches long; 
stem holding fruit three inches long, whichis 
attached to main stem two and a half inches 
from tapered point. Each leaf measures one 
and a quarter inches at widest part and two 
and three-eighths inches long. The fine mil- 
liner’s wire should be three and three-quarters 
inches long for each leaf, to be used as fol- 
lows: Two and three-eighths inches for vein, 
and one and three-eighths inches for stem. 
The stems of leaves join one quarter inch from 
base, and a half-inch of their wrapped ends 
is joined to main stem. 


cA Motif From Floral Odds and Ends 


HE oval motif in the lower center of 

page 120 is one of the handsomest sent 
over from Paris this season. Its foundation 
is a sharply pointed oval of white willow, 
seven inches long, and three and a half inches 
wide in center, covered on top with white 
China silk, the raw edge of which is hemmed 
back on the underside of the willow half an 
inch and basted. 

Around the edge is a row of leaves, each 
made from a two-and-a-quarter-inch square 
of green metal gauze, in the same way that 
the silver petals in the white velvet flower 
are made. Shape each one by twisting 4 
trifle at the tip and sew all around the oval, 
half an inch from edge with each petal over 
lapping the next a quarter to three-eighths 
inch. 

Now sew, close together, until the entire 
surface of the willow is covered, tiny silk, 
satin and velvet flowers; pink and yellow 
roses, buttercups—in fact, any flat flowers 50 
long as the colors harmonize and the sizes are 
fairly uniform. 

Sew among the flowers seven little green 
gold metallic gauze roses made by folding 
through lengthwise center an inch-wide bias 
piece six inches long, rolling fairly closely and 
sewing lightly. Tiny berries may be intro 
duced among the flowers, and the motif wil 
be even more distinguished-looking if you 
remove the stamens from the flowers and use 
instead a rather bulky knot of gold or silvet 
thread, with all ends clipped off. 
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Four Rolls of 4.P.W: 
are a Years Supply. 


Four convenient sized rolls 
(a years supply for the average. family ) 
s x : > pa re) 
in a carton for Only $22° 


Sold by good stores everywhere or by mail direct 
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Freedom from Flies 


POWDER 


Absolutely non-poisonous 
to human beings or ani- 
mals. Use BLACK FLAG 
powder for killing lice on 
dogs, cats, cage birds and 
plants. Packed in glass bot- 
tles that keep it strong and 
fresh. Three sizes. 


15c, 40c, 75c. Except 
west of Denver and 
foreign countries. 


July, 1924 Hjuly, 1924 


—and all other insects that menace homes 


LIES are frequently the cause of children’s digestive complaints; mosquitoes carry 
malaria and other dangerous diseases; roaches infect food with bacteria; bedbugs, 
waterbugs, ants and fleas, all are both dangerous and disgusting. Kill them all quickly with 
Biack Fac, now supplied in both powder and liquid form. 


For Flies and Mosquitoes 
Blow the powder into the air (with a powder 
gun) after closing doorsand windows. After twenty 
minutes, sweep up and burn all dead insects. For 
mosquitoes—in rooms or open air—burn the 
powder like incense. 


Liquid Biacx Ftac should be used for flies and 
mosquitoes by spraying into the air of closed rooms, 
using a Back Fac sprayer. Then sweep up and 
burn dead insects. 


For Ants and Roaches 

Spray the liquid or blow the powder into cracks 
in wainscoting, baseboards, holes around water 
pipes and sinks, or wherever the insects appear. 
Ants and roaches are difficult to destroy because 
they hide. Repeat the treatment at intervals of two 
or three days, until no more insects are seen. 
Back F1ac will destroy them if used persistently. 


For Plants and Pets 

For insects on plants, fleas on dogs or cats, and 
lice on cage birds, use Brack Fiac powder. To kill 
plant lice, blow the powder thickly over the plants, 
using a powder gun. Dead insects and powder 
should be removed the following day by spraying 
forcefully with water. 

For fleas, bird lice, etc., blow the Brack FLac 
powder thickly into fur or feathers, using a pow- 
der gun. 


Ask for BLACK FLAG 

Forty years of leadership has brought BLack 
FLac many imitators. If you want genuine BLack 
Fac, ask for it by name at drug, department, 
grocery or hardware stores. See that it is delivered 
only in red-and-yellow-wrapped glass bottles (BLAck 
FLac powder) or in red-and-yellow cans (BLAcK 
Fiac liquid) bearing the Brack Fiac trade-mark. 


BLACK FLAG, Smallwood and Eagle Streets, Battrmore, Mp. 


BLACK &/ FLAG 


MARK 


day * 


The Nations Insecticide 


LIQUID 


Has a pleasant aromatic 
odor, which does not cling 
where insecticide has been 
used. Will not stain or in- 
jure clothing or furs. De- 
odorizes garbage cans 
effectively. Four sizes. 


25c, 45c, 85c, $2.50. 
Except west of Denver 
and foreign countries. 
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grown thick enough to hide the houses across 
the street, he added, “ An invisible king in an 
invisible country; it’s none too easy to get 
at a man like that.” : 

Perhaps the marquis noticed his air of pre- 
occupation when he finally reached home. 
«Didn't get lost in the fog, did you, Jonah?” 
he cheerily called out. 

“Not in the physical fog,” said Jonah, 
smiling a little. “ Not in the corporeal, mun- 
dane fog: no. It’s a mental fog, an intellec- 
tual fog, if you like, that’s bothering me this 
morning.” 

“Come in,” said the marquis. “My sister 
and I are alone. Come in and let’s see if we 
can help you find your way.” 


HEY were in front of the fire in the 
oo drawiaaeaailin Ned and Peggy were in 
the library, rather surprisingly quiet, and 
Gabrielle and Mary were in their rooms up- 
stairs. Jonah entered the drawing-room and 
in answer to Aunt Amelia’s gesture of invita- 
tion he seated himself in the empty chair by 
her side. 

“Now tell us about this mental fog,” said 
the marquis, “and let’s see if we can guide 
you where you want to go.” 

“Tt seems that I want to go to the king,” 
said Jonah, half staring, half smiling at the 


fire. 

If he had been more watchful, he might 
have noticed the quick look which Aunt 
Amelia and her brother exchanged, a look 
that had something of breathlessness in it 
and straightway divided and fell on him 
again. 
melt seems,” said Jonah, unsuspecting, 
“that having won Parliament, we have prac- 
tically won nothing.” 

“We have won the first engagement,” said 
the marquis. “Surely that’s something.” 

“Something, yes, if you can now show me 
how we are to win the second. For to win 
the second, it seems, we have to win the 
king.” 

Again the marquis and his sister ex- 
changed a look, but this time their eyes 
rested upon each other for a longer time, and 
then the marquis quietly arose and closed 
the door. 

“There are ways, Jonah, in which even a 
king may be won,” he remarked as he re- 
turned to his chair. ‘But before going into 
that, I must tell you that you have already 
helped to perform a very real service. Make 
no mistake. As long as the king thought that 
those with the courage to stand up against 
him were only a few in number, it was his 
policy to hunt them down; but now that he 
can see that a majority of the country’s rep- 
resentatives is against him, he will have to 
give up hunting and try something else.” 

“So that was the game,” said Jonah, still 
half staring, half smiling at the fire, and to 
himself he thought: ‘Pawns to hold a king 
in check, or at least to make it harder for him 
to move.” 

“Part of the game, yes,”’ said the Marquis; 
“but after that comes something else—a 
more conclusive game, a more dangerous 
game = 

“No; not that yet,” interrupted Aunt 
Amelia in her firm voice. ‘Tell him about 
the other thing first; what we were talking 
about this morning. After all, it’s much the 
simplest way.” 

The marquis stirred the fire. ‘It’s about 
your father, Jonah—but everything consid- 
ered,” he continued, looking quickly toward 
his sister, “I think [’ll tell it in the form of 
jo allegory. It will sound rather better in 
p aces,” 


OS upon a time, then,” began the 
marquis again, “there was a young 
man ——a very gallant and chivalrous young 
man—and proud, assuch menare. He loved 
a young lady of about his own age who loved 
him quite as much. But this young lady’s 
family didn’t approve of him; so, being very 
proud, there was a tiff of some sort, and he 
turned around and married another girl ——”’ 

“Who wasn’t half worthy of cleaning his 
boots!”’ interpolated Aunt Amelia. 

“ Now this other girl, whatever her faults, 
Was very beautiful,” continued the marquis 
hurriedly, “and I’m afraid that she was 
tather vain and weak, as well. They had one 
Son, and then a very exalted person fell in 
love with her, as such persons sometimes will. 
At first her husband knew nothing of it— 
gallant and chivalrous gentlemen seldom do; 
but one day there must have been a dreadful 
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scene, for the husband disappeared as though 


from the face of the earth, and took his little - 


son with him.” 

“And went to America?” asked Jonah, in 
a voice so low that they hardly heard it. 
“And called his little son ‘Jonah’?” 

“Tt was thought they were both dead. So 
a year or two later the beautiful lady married 
again ——”’ 

“Keeping everything that her first hus- 
band had owned of course,” said Aunt Ame- 
lia grimly. 

“Keeping everything, yes; and had three 
children, a son and two daughters. But the 


killed about a fortnight ago—in some sort of 
a brawl, I believe, in which Du Grammant 
was indirectly interested.” 

But if Jonah guessed, he made no sign. “A 
very gallant and chivalrous gentleman, you 
said—this man who went away?” he asked, 
turning to Aunt Amelia. 

“Yes,” she nodded—nodded as one who 
couldn’t quite trust herself to speak. 

“And went away rather than hurt the 
beautiful woman who had wronged him?” 

“Went away—aye, and took the blame 
himself. As far as I know he wrote to no one 
but the girl he had loved first. ‘Good-by,’ 











“The Lord Giveth” 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


OD lent him to me for my very own, 

Let me become his father, me alone! 
Gave him to me not for an hour—for years! 
(Tis gratefulness gleams in my eyes, not tears.) 
No joy that fathers know but it was mine 
In fathering that laddie strong and fine. 


Time after time I said: “*Tis but a dream; 

I shall awake to find things only seem 

Grand as they are.” Yet still he lingered on 
Till year on sweeter year had come and gone. 
My heart is filled forever with a song 


Because God let me have my lad so long. 


And never could forget how deep and true 

A father’s love for his own son may be. 

It drew me nearer God Himself; for He 

Has loved His Son. (These are but grateful tears 
That he was with me all those happy years!) 


He was my own until I fully knew 
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strange point of the story is this: It can now 
be proved that when the lady married again 
her first husband was still living in America. 
So you see the second marriage was no mar- 
riage at all, and if her first husband’s son 
wished to do so, he could claim everything.” 


“AS OF course it’s only right that he 
should,” said Aunt Amelia more grimly 
than before. 

“But if that were done,” said the mar- 
quis, ‘‘it would be extremely embarrassing to 
the exalted person already mentioned; and 
rather than reopen sucha chapter of his past 
I have an idea that if someone went to him 
and said: ‘There’s a young fire-eater from 
the colonies here in London who can prove 
thus and so; and unless we can get him back 
to America with a guaranty of better treat- 
ment for his new home, he’s going to pull a 
hornets’ nest down about everybody’s ears’— 
I think, Jonah, that if something like that 
were said to him, you might very possibly 
find that not only had Parliament been won 
but the king as well.” 

For a long time then Jonah sat quiet, star- 
ing into the little flames that jumped up and 
down between the logs. “And the gallant 
gentleman,”’ he said at last in the same low 
voice as before, ‘‘and the one he married—is 
she—is she still alive?” 

“No. Not for the last ten years.” 

“And her other children, the son and the 
two daughters—are they alive?” 

“The girls, yes. But the son,” said the 
marquis, looking at Jonah curiously, “was 


he wrote. ‘’Tisall myfault. I married the 
wrong one.’” 

“Then if he shielded her,” said Jonah, 
“could his son do any less? And those two 
daughters that you mention—if the son 
should now return and prove his case, those 
two would have nothing?” 

“Not even a name.” 

“So you see,” said Jonah, and he made 
that quiet little gesture with the palms of the 
hands which sometimes seems to have the 
reflection of fatality in it. “I’m glad that 
you called it an allegory,” he continued, “‘ be- 
cause an allegory is a story that can be 
heard—and forgotten. But now didn’t you 
say that there was some other way by which 
the colonies might win—a rather more des- 
perate, a rather more dangerous way?” 

“Yes,” said the marquis, and lowering his 
voice, he added: “If the present king could 
be swept into the dust heap, and a more lib- 
eral one put in his place ——” 

Jonah’s color grew bright, and quite un- 
consciously his hand went to his sword belt. 
“From what you have told me,” he said, ‘“‘the 
present king would hardly be a credit to the 
dust heap; but in the name of heaven what 
can I do to help to put him there?” 


XII 


bi next few weeks were probably among 
L the busiest in Jonah’s life, for all at once, 
and as mysteriously as suddenly, he went 
into business, one of those ambitious affairs 
which today might be given the prosaic name 
of forming a company, but in that more 






romantic age was referred to as the Sub- 
scription of an Association of Gentlemen 
Adventurers. 

“An Association of Gentlemen Adven- 
turers for the Development of the Overseas 
Plantations,” that was the full title of it, an 
association which had received its charter a 
number of' years previously, but had lan- 
guished on account of the restrictive policy 
which had been adopted toward the planta- 
tions aforesaid. Under Jonah’s touch, how- 
ever, shrewdly helped by the marquis and 
Aunt Amelia, the association came to life 
again and a distinguished list of gentlemen 
adventurers appeared at Clifton House, each 
duly subscribing to a good round sum set 
opposite his name. 


HE business, it seems, was an ambitious 

one. Ships had to be hired, which was 
only natural in any traffic overseas; and 
stores had to be bought, even arms and am- 
munition, possibly for use against the Indians. 
Money, in fact, would have to be showered 
out like rain, whereas it was only being re- 
ceived in watering pots; and although every 
week a sizable sum was dispatched to a firm 
of bankers in Holland, the fund didn’t grow 
half fast enough to suit Aunt Amelia, and, 
womanlike, she wasn’t above speaking her 
mind about it. 

“We'll never get anywhere at this rate,” 
she complained one night, after Jonah had 
given her the evening’s total. 

“Tn the name of heaven, what does Prince 
William expect?” demanded the marquis. 
“Have we got to pay off the whole Dutch 
debt before he’ll come over and help us?” 

“Toh!” said Aunt Amelia. “You know 
as well as I do that he has only asked the 
reasonable thing. First, he required assur- _ 
ance that a majority of us really wanted him; 
and then he wanted money enough to equip 
his expedition. He’s already had the assur- 
ance—oh, yes; that cost nothing !—and now 
if we haven’t gimp enough in us to raise the 
money that he’s got to spend on our ac- 
count—why, then I think we’d better stay 
content with the king we’ve got, for we cer- 
tainly aren’t worthy of a better.” 

From which you can see that the Associa- 
tion of Gentlemen Adventurers was a growing 
concern and had broadened out considerably, 
one might say, including now among its 
other objects the handing of his hat to James 
the Second, and the placing of a more lib- 
eral minded monarch on the throne. 

The next day it rained, the beginning of a 
rainy week, wet skies above and soggy earth 
below, one of those weeks when life sits as 
heavy as undigested pudding and the mind 
turns to melancholy as naturally as a duck 
to the water. On the first clear morning he 
and Ned went to call on Master Pembroke, 
to see if there was any news from home. 

“T don’t know how you feel about it, 
Jonah,” said Ned, on their way to the White 
Horse; ‘“‘but I want to get back. Another 
week like the last and I shall burst into tears 
every time I hear a dog howl.” 

Jonah felt guilty; for Ned knew nothing 
ofthe hidden design back of the Gentlemen 
Adventurers; and although of course Ned 
had had Peggy to occupy his mind, seven 
days’ rain had worked an undeniable effect 
upon Mistress Pembroke, and she had made 
Ned suffer, as only the young know how. 


“CO I’M going to ask Daddy Pembroke 
about it today,” continued Ned. “TI un- 
derstand that we were to stay here as long 
as he thought we were doing any good; and as 
far as I can see, we might as well go home.” 

“What does Peggy want?” 

“It’s hard to tell what any girl wants,”’ he 
answered; “but as far as I can make it out, 
Peggy’s beginning to grow uneasy about her 
father and Mistress Paisley; and if goi 
back would keep them apart, I think she’ 
like to start tomorrow.” 

If Ned was right, Master Pembroke’s 
daughter would probably have been more un- 
easy yet, if she could have seen her father 
that morning at the moment when Jonah 
knocked upon his door. It seems that Mis- 
tress Paisley had been making him a pair of 
chintz curtains, and had called to hang them 
at his window. For this purpose she was 
standing on a chair which Master Pembroke 
was holding steady for her, a rickety chair 
with uneven legs which simply had to be 
held. Now whether or not it is true that men 
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to you - 


35,000 
happy boys 


send this message 


“NOME on in,” say the thou- 
sands of boys who sell The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Saturday Evening Post all over the 
U.S. A."Joinusandearn yourown 
money and prizes cost-free! Have 
the most fun you've ever known 
—in a business just for boys!” 


money 


Every week, when your “roll” is 
getting thinnest and you're need- 
ing money most, you can earn all 
the money you want—how much 
depends upon you. You make 
cash profits on every copy you 
sell; in one month an extra cash 


bonus besides! 


prizes 


While you're making money, you're 
earning boys’ prizes, as well. Take 
your choice of 200—for fishing, 
camping, baseball and tennis— 
any award you want. Then make 
it yours without costing a cent. 
All our boy salesmen do! 


later-aman’s job 
guaranteed 


But money and prizes aren’t all. 
Tell Mother that, as a boy sales- 
man, you learn business methods; 
when you’re through school, you 
may “cash in” what you learn. To 
our boys who make good, we offer 
paying adult jobs—and there’s one 
of them waiting for you ! 


and it’s easy (ask the boy who sold 
you this copy or any other Curtis 
agent). Why easy? Because our 
work is to help you succeed. May 
we startt—RIGHT NOW? 


MAIL THIS 
TODAY == 
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Your business costs little to start, 


are only little boys grown larger, a 
naughty little imp of mischief had 
apparently whispered a message 
into Master Pembroke’s ear and, 
smiling a little with sourish good 
humor, he had started to rattle the 
chair. One might have thought that this 
would have angered the lady; but instead of 
this she hung to the casement and looked over 
her shoulder quite skittishly. ‘Master Pem- 
broke, I’m surprised at you!” she said. ‘Do 
you want me to fall?” 

“Fall if you like, and I’ll catch you,” 
said he. 

Which was certainly a sporting offer, when 
you consider that she weighed nearly twice 
as much as he; but whether or not she would 
have taken him at his word will never be 
known, for just at that moment Jonah 
knocked on the door and immediately the 
chair ceased rocking. 

“Do you think you’d better come down?” 
whispered Master Pembroke uneasily. 

“No,” she said, tapping away at the cur- 
tains. ‘I’m doing nothing to be ashamed of 
and neither are you. Let ’em in.” 

So Master Pembroke had gone to the door, 
and if he felt a bit foolish he surely wasn’t 
the first man in the world whose ears have 
been made to redden by one of the opposite 
sex, and he surely wasn’t the last. They 
turned redder, though, when he saw who his 
guests were; but when he had made sure that 
Peggy wasn’t among his callers, he breathed 
more easily and soon recovered some of the 
dignity which was his usual habit. 


" OU come at a very opportune time,” 

he said, looking as though he had never 
thought of shaking a lady in a chair. “The 
Seagull dropped anchor in the river this 
morning, straight in from the colonies, and 
I have a package of letters for you.” 

There were three for Jonah. The first two 
he placed in his pocket to be read later; but 
the third was in the scholarly hand of Gov- 
ernor Baintree, and with a smiling “If you 
will allow me,”’ Jonah broke the seal. 

But he didn’t smile long. It was a Mace- 
donian cry which the old governor had sent 
him. 

The last ship from England had brought 
with it a quartet of royal commissioners, 
whose first official act had been to declare 
invalid every title that was based on the 
original charter to the settlers. And the let- 
ter continued: 


They try to explain this by saying the orig- 
inal charter hath a flaw in it—some i that 
isn’t dotted, some ¢ that isn’t crossed—but 
heaven knows the whole thing is childish, and 
simply done to vex us.__. 

I fear there will be very few crops planted in 
the spring, and some are talking of going back 
to England, and some are whispering among 
themselves of a rebellion, and even of taking the 
royal commissioners and hanging them to the 
nearest trees. So unless we soon have better 
news from you, I cannot tell what the conse- 
quence will be. But whatever is done, it will 
have to be done quickly. 

The Seagull is returning here as soon as she 
has discharged her cargo and taken on a new 
one; so send me something encouraging if you 
can, and I will spread it around and try to keep 
our people pacified. 


“Small chance of that,” thought Jonah, 
frowning to himself for one of those rare oc- 
casions when he allowed himself the luxury; 
and recalling the almost incredible labors and 
sacrifices which the settlers had made in the 
New World, only now to be threatened with 
the loss of all they had achieved, he felt a 
strange wish to lay around him, to arouse all 
England about what was being done, to 
knock the people’s heads together, if need be, 
to get conviction into them. “There! Con- 
found you, what are you going to do about 
it? You know now what your rulers are do- 
ing over there to your own flesh and blood! 
What are you going to do to stop it?” 


“TUT they wouldn’t care,” he sadly told 

himself, “or if they did, they wouldn’t 
care enough. Here’s Ned. He knows what’s 
going on; yet all the time he can hardly 
think of anything but Peggy. And here’s 
Master Pembroke, you’ ink his mind 
would be on the colonies night and day. 
But is it?” 

Jonah might well ask. Mistress Paisley 
had just finished tacking one of the curtains 
in place and, flushed with satisfaction, she 
was looking down at Master Pembroke who, 
half apologetically, had returned to his task 
of holding the chair for her, 
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“What does he care about the colonies?” 
Jonah asked himself with a note of scorn in 
the thought. “And what do you care about 
them?” he asked himself again, as they 
passed two men on their way to the street. 
“And what do you care about the colonies?” 
he silently demanded again and again, as 
they threaded their way through the saunter- 
ing crowd outside. ‘ 

Perhaps Aunt Amelia divined his down- 
heartedness that night when only one new 
name was added to the list of Gentlemen 
Adventurers. 


“Still a dreadful lot short,” she said to 


the marquis, ‘‘and London, it seems, milked 
dry.” And, with a sidelong glance at Jonah’s 
rueful countenance, she added: “I think 
we'll go down to Kent tomorrow for a few 
days at the Towers, and see if we can do 
anything with our friends around there. 
Would you like to go, too, Jonah?” 

Looking at her as he was about to answer, 
Jonah caught sight of Mary vigorously shak- 
ing her head, “No,” to him over her aunt’s 
shoulder. 

“Yes,” said Jonah, in a voice so brusque 
that it sounded like someone else; “yes, I 
would.” 

They reached the Towers on Saturda 
night, the boom of the sea calling out its wel- 
come like an old friend on the last mile of 
their journey. 

“T’ve been counting them off,” said Aunt 
Amelia as they turned in at the gates. 
“There are eight places like this within a 
two hours’ ride. Tomorrow we'll rest; but 
Monday we’ll start visiting.” 

“Eight places won’t go far,” mourned 
Jonah to himself, “but it’s good to smell the 
sea again, and feel I’m that much nearer 
home. Tomorrow morning I’ll get up early 
and have a look at it. Anyhow, it’ll be a 
change from the bricks of London.” 

But early as he was the next morning, 
Mary was earlier. 


“ THOUGHT I heard you getting up,”’ she 

said, ‘‘and I jumped into my clothes as 
fast as I could, so I could take you around and 
show you the nicest things to see. Remem- 
ber how you used to take me walks when I 
was a little girl? And how you carried me 
home when I was tired? Well, it’s my turn 
now, though I hardly suppose I’ll be able to 
carry you home when you’re tired.” 

The morning mist had not cleared when 
they went down the terrace together, Jonah 
walking soberly enough, but Mary skipping 
along by his side as briskly as you please. 
But, perhaps because she caught his humor, 
she presently stopped that, yet rather spoiled 





the effect of her sedateness by trying to keep 
in step with him. 

“Where shall we go first?” she asked, 
when she found that she couldn’t do that. 
“To the village?” 

“No; I’d rather go to the sea.” 

“T like that best, too,”’ she said, starting to 
skip again. ‘Let’s go up on the rocks,” she 
continued. “I’ve got a private seat half- 
way up where I often go and watch the 
ships, and think of those—you know—across 
the sea. And when we get there I’ll tell you 






















why I shook my head and didn’t 
want to come.” 

They found the seat—a natural 
bench which Time, borrowing a 
few minutes from Eternity, had 
hollowed out of the stone; 
— drop in front of it, a steeper rise be. 
hind—and there they sat for a time, listening 
to the boom and swish of the waves below 
hidden yet by the mist. ‘ 

“Tt won’t be long before the fog blows out 
to sea,” she said, “‘and then you'll see some. 
thing—something which makes all that other 
business seem so foolish that you hardly have 
patience to sniff at it.” 

“What other business?” 


“TYOLITICS and things like that. You 
know. That’s why I hate it down here, 
and didn’t want to come. It’s all you get, 
morning, noon and night—talk—talk—talk— 
and nobody any the wiser when it’s through. 
And see what it does to people. See what it’s 
done tous. Why, ifit wasn’t for Aunt Amelia 
we’d probably have to go to America again; 
only we’d have to go as settlers this time. Yes, 
and I’d rather do that than grow up like a lot 
of them doaround here. People over there are 
nice and friendly with each other, as though 
they knew they were all in the same boat.” 
“You’re a great child!” said Jonah after 
they had smiled together. 

But this time, for once, she didn’t seem to 
object to being called a child, but hummed 
an old tune that Jonah had taught her long 
opal” 

“ Yes? ” 

“Why have you been so worried these last 
few days?” 

Perhaps he himself could hardly have told 
why, but he showed her Governor Bain- 
tree’s letter. She read it through with grave 
attention, and put it back in his pocket 
herself. 

“T think it’s rotten, the way they’re being 
treated,”’ she continued. “If I was over there 
I wouldn’t stand it for a minute. I’d fight. 
Oh, if there was only some way I could 
help!” 

Down below at the foot of the rocks the 
first line of breakers became visible, roaring 
away and flinging up their crests as though 
they were hungry. 

“Don’t you love to hear them?” asked 
Mary. ‘We're out on a cape here with the 
ocean on three sides of us; that’s why it 
sounds so loud. This bay in front is called 
the Little Wash; I suppose because the 
water’s always swishing around so. But on 
the other side of the cliff here,’ she said, 
looking up at the rocks which seemed to be 
leaning over their heads and listening, “the 
water’s rougher yet, and they call it the 
Boiler.” 

At first Jonah didn’t sense it, but memory 
soon began to stir. ‘‘‘The Boiler’?”’ he asked, 
blinking a little. 


_ ES; it’s a fringe of broken rocks about 

a mile out from the land where the 
waves always seem to be boiling and steam- 
ing. There used to be a path up the cliff here, 
where you could climb up and see it, but it 
got to be dangerous and nobody goes any 
more.” 

Jonah remembered then. ‘‘‘ Two miles off 
the Boiler, due east of the spire.’ . . . The 
Boiler, yes,’’ he thought, looking. around, 
“but no more spire than at the other place.” 
Aloud he added: ‘“There’s a place in Amer- 
ica called the Boiler, too—named after this 
one, I suppose.” 

“Ts it rough? Were you ever there?” 

He told her of their search for sunken 
treasure, and Mary’s breath grew faster and 
faster. “Let’s go up and look at our Boiler 
now,” she said, “‘and then you'll be able to 
tell which is the rougher.” 

“But didn’t you say it was dangerous’” 

“For one,”’ she answered quickly, “but I 
think that two could do it. You go first, and 
we'll push and pull each other.” 

The path was one of those deceptive 
things, like too much else in life, which start 
easy but don’t stay that way; and it wasn’t 
long before Jonah was wishing with all his 
heart that he hadn’t started. 

“We'll break out necks yet,’’ he said at one 
particularly bad place. “Let’s go back.” 

“No,” she said, pale, as the saying gocs, 
but determined; “‘we’re over the worst of it 
now; we'll soon be there.” 
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This interesting coiffure, 
“The Velvet Wave,’ is the 
very latest creation for the 
woman or girl who owns 
long, dark hair. The hair of 
the young woman shown 
in this picture, which is the 
second of the authentic 
CAROCO series, was 
dressed in the New York 
salon of Hepner’s, New 
York and Washington, fa- 
mous coiffeurs to notable 
women of the stage, screen 
and society. 
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saves your hair from the dry peril 


Bins most important part of the shampoo is the 
rinsing. Unless every bit of the cleansing material 
is washed away completely, the health of the hair is 
impaired and dryness and brittleness follow. 

Women and girls who use Caroco Cocoanut Oi 
SHAMPOO never have any of that kind of trouble, for 
Caroco is the quick and easy rinsing shampoo. Every 
trace of it is readily rinsed away with the dirt, dust 
and excess oils. 

Sometimes it is necessary to cleanse the hair more 
often than usual, as in Summer vacation days. Yet 
many women refrain from frequent shampooing for 
fear of that injurious drying and cracking. 


That is right. Never chance harming your hair. 
Use Caroco and always be safe. Use it as often as 
you wish; it will not harm your hair. Its full, sudsy 
banks of lather go away entirely, without any rins- 
ing difficulty, and the hair is left perfectly clean, 
soft, smooth and light. 

What do your friends say about your hair? Do 
they think it looks heavy or dull? If you find that is 
true, use Caroco by all means. It will bring out 
the life in your hair. 

Ask your druggist for a soc bottle of genuine quick 
rinsing CARoco Cocoanut Or SHAMPOO today. Enjoy 
your first Caroco shampoo tonight or tomorrow. 


Caroco LasorarTorigs, Union, S. C. 
(For a delightfully soft, smooth, white skin, use CAROCO COCOANUT ALMOND CREAM=S0c a bottle) 
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FREE!—Correct Coiffures 
for Every Occasion.” This is a 
delightfully interesting bro- 
chure, showing the newest and 
smartest ways to dress the hair. 
It is the first of a series to be 
issued as the styles are created. 
It will be sent to you, free, if 
you will coqnent it in a note to 
CAROCO BORATORIES 
(LHJY5), Union, S. Carolina. 
If you would like a generous 
sample of CAROCO, enclose 
10c, coin or stamps. 
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*xCAROCO 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


is approved by Good House- 
—— Bureau of Foods, 
nitation and Health. 
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—no danger for baby! 


You can clean the Hygeia Nursing Bottle as quickly and 
as thoroughly as you can a drinking glass, The mouth 
is wide; the sides straight; no angles where food collects; 
no brush needed for cleaning; no funnel needed for filling. 

The improved, patented Hygeia Nursing Bottle has a 
breast with a rib that prevents collapsing. It is positively 
the only breast or nipple having this feature. 

Broad and flexible, the Hygeia breast is easy to slip 
onto the bottle; and is so like a mother’s that weaning 
is easy. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


a NURSING BOTTLE 


: Made in two sizes by 
The Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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UR records show—and have shown for more than twenty 

years—that, as our subscription representatives, women 
can and do make as much money as men. The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Country Gentleman 
are everywhere known and wanted. Representing them is so 
easy, pleasant and profitable that approximately as many 
women are enrolled with us as men—and are making $5.00, [ 
$10.00, $25.00 a week extra. For example, Mrs. Henry W. 
Kessler of New York, a busy housekeeper, has made between 
$2.00 and $3.00 in a single day. 


A Pleasant Way for You to Profit too 


Oe of the best features of our plan, aside from the money to 
be made, is that it does not demand regular hours. Your 
gf) time is your own; you profit with us when it suits your con- 
venience, afternoon or evening. Then, you do not need pre- 
vious experience to succeed; we tell you just what to do 
and say. If you would like to find out what the work 
will pay, right in your own locality, simply send the 
coupon above. Doing so will not obligate you a bit 
—but the money-making details will surprise you. 

























But it was nearly five minutes later before 
they reached the top of the cliff. Jonah ar- 
rived first, breathless and rather sober, be- 
cause twice Mary had nearly fallen and would 
almost surely have gone to the bottom if he 
hadn’t been there to hold her. 

He leaned over and pulled her up over the 
last perpendicular barrier. “There!” she 
said as though to stop him from 
scolding her. ‘‘That’s the 
Boiler, right down there on 
the other side. Isn’t it won- 
derful?” 

And indeedit wasn’t far 
from being worth the 
climb—a huge basin of 
sea-green water, writh- 
ing and slashing itself 
into foam, for all the 
world as though it had 
infernal fires beneath it. 
For about a mile they 
could see it and then the 
view was stopped by a 
slowly moving curtain of mist. 

“You’d think that someone 
was rolling up the fog and taking it 
out to sea,” said Mary in a curiously excited 
voice. “Now you watch! You’re going to 
see something in a minute.” 


LOWLY, majestically, the curtain of mist 
rolled back, disclosing more and yet more 
seething water, until at last, first vaguely 
and then crystal clear, the wreck of a ship 
was seen—her broken bowsprit, splintered 
and corded, pointing toward the land like 
hands clasped in prayer. 

“You see?” whispered Mary. “You see, 
Jonah? Now! Turn and look behind and see 
what’s there.” 

Following her finger he saw the church 
spire, and for the next few minutes it was all 
he could do to stare at the steeple and then 
back at the ship, and finally at the breath- 
less girl at his side, his heart ticking loudly 
and something telling him that, even though 
it wasn’t twelve, one of the great hours of his 
life was about to strike. 

“*“Two miles off the Boiler,’’’ he muttered, 
due east of the spire.’”’ 

“Yes,” Mary whispered again. ‘She was 
wrecked here about six months ago, and no- 
body saved. And the only man who dived 
down to look said there was nothing in the 
hold but pig iron, and it wasn’t worth trying 
to save it.” 

“Silver bars cast in black sand,” said 
Jonah breathlessly. ‘A hundred and fifty 
tons! Do you know what that means, Mary, 
if it’s really there, and we can get it out?” 

Apparently, it meant a number of things, 
but the one that Mary liked the best was 
dimly seen in prophecy when ten minutes 
later she jumped down. the last broken step 
of the path and somehow landed straight in 
Jonah’s arms. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you, you precious 
child!” he murmured. 


XTII 


OVERNOR BAINTREE was seated at 
the head of the table, nearly six months 
older since we saw him last, but as gallant 
as ever in his embroidered waistcoat and 
lace ruffles. 

“Well, Charles,” he said, tapping his 
snuffbox with the air of a man who is about 
to give himself a treat, “‘what do you think 
of our living exhibits now?” 

Master Fairfield nodded with satisfaction, 
and so did Major Carter, and so did Master 
Wragg. In the last few weeks Major Carter 
had grown rubicund again; and Master 
Wragg’s wise old head had a glow about it 
that was dimly reminiscent of a halo. In the 
river below lay the Primrose, arrived an 
hour before from London; and the governor 
and his counselors had just been listening to 
joo report of how James the Second had 
eft his throne, and William had taken his 
place upon it. 

“And all back safely but Gabrielle,” said 
the governor, with a comfortable look around 
him. “ You think she will be all right in Lon- 
don, Jonah?” 

“Aye; the Countess of Clifton secured her 
a place at court. She fooled us nicely at first, 
making us think she had gone over to the 
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enemy, but all the time, it seems, she was 
pumping Du Grammant and keeping Lord 
Berwick in touch with what was going on, 
‘Born for intrigue,’ he says she was, and wil] 
rise among the highest at court in a few 
years’ time.” 

“But it’s good to have a friend at court,” 
said the governor comfortably. He turned 

then to two of the others who had 
returned on the Primrose. “ Well, 
Ned, my boy?” said he. “ You 

regret having gone as a 
delegate?” 

“No,” said Ned, “and 
never shall!” 

“Nor you, Peggy, my 

dear?” 
“No,” she smiled—and 
blushed a little too. 

“T was pleased when I 

got your letter last 

month, and learned you 
were married; but I’m 
happier yet to see you back 
among us. Run along now; 
you know you want to be alone 
together—or young people have 
changed mightily since I was young.” 

“T don’t think they’ve changed much, 
Henry,” said Master Wragg, with a knowl- 
edgeable tilt of that wise old head of his. 

“Nor the older ones, for that matter,” said 
Major Carter, winking across the table. 

“Tf that’s meant for me, major,” said 
Master Pembroke with a touch of asperity, 
“T remind you that I’m hardly turned fifty.” 


““ AND even if you were turned sixty,” said 

the lady by his side, ‘I don’t see that 
it’s any of Major Carter’s business. No; nor 
if you were turned seventy.” 

“Oh, no offense intended, Mistress Pais- 
ley—Mistress Pembroke, I mean,’ hur- 
riedly amended the major; “no offense 
intended, I assure you.” 

“And a good thing for you, sir, that none 
is taken. Come, Wilbur,” she said to Master 
Pembroke. “I think we’d better be going.” 

“And we too,” said Master Wragg, rising. 
“We'll have a proper celebration in a few 
days, I suppose, and in the meantime, Jonah, 
I think you know that you carry all our best 
wishes for your future happiness, both you 
and this young lady.” 

Throughout all this, Mary had been sitting 
in the window, looking out with smiling eyes 
at the pleasant scene below, but trust her for 
having her ears tuned to what had been go- 
ing on inside! She arose and dropped a 
smiling curtsy, and when all the others had 
gone but the governor and Jonah, she went 
and perched herself on the arm of the latter’s 
chair, her nearest arm around his shoulder. 


‘| HAD a letter from the Marquis of Ber- 
wick the other week,” said the governor, 
quizzically beaming on them both, “and in 
it he prepared me in a measure for what I 
have seen today. He told me something 
else, too, Jonah—that you are to be the next 
governor after me, although he hoped it 
would be many a year before I was called to 
join my fathers. But I’m not going to wait 
for that. I want to see you governor now 
while I can still enjoy it; and so I wrote my 
resignation and have sent it on.” 

He paused for a moment, his hand, too, on 
Jonah’s shoulders. 

“Young and happy—you are greatly 
blessed,” said he in a gentle voice. ‘And 
some day when, like me, you have grown to 
be old and happy, you will know the way I 
feel about you both—today.” 

Only Jonah and Mary were left then and 
for a long time they sat there, watching the 
twilight fall upon the river, and as the shad- 
ows deepened it somehow happened that 
instead of sitting on the arm of his chair she 
was very contentedly curled in his lap. 

“Isn’t it strange, Jonah,”’ she said once in 
a voice of awe, “what wonderful things hap- 
pen to people in a lifetime. I wonder what 
will happen next to us.” 

From his corner Old Destiny looked down 
upon them with a benign expression. 


pemes. sc COCR... tick 
tock .” quoth he. 
THE END 
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Within the Curve 


A= arm! Poets have sung of itsgrace; artistshave “ 
painted its beauty. 

It should be the daintiest, sweetest thing in the world. 
And yet, unfortunately, it isn’t, always. ‘ 

There’s an old offender in this quest for perfect dainti- 
ness—an offender of which we ourselves may be entirely 
unconscious, but which is just as truly present. 

Many a woman says, "No, I am never bothered with per- 
spiration.”’ But here are the facts! 

Under the arm the perspiration glands are large and very 
active. Clothing and the curve of the arm make normal 
evaporation of moisture impossible, here. 

Even though there may be no oe moisture, this 
little shut-in hollow is the source of a disagreeable odor— 
odor which it is almost impossible to detect on ourselves but 
which others notice so quickly! 


stant use of it in hospitals. Here is what one well 
known medical authority says of it. 


Dr. Lewis B. Allyn, head of the famous West- 
field Laboratories, Westfield, Mass., says: ““Ex- 
perimental and practical tests show that Odorono 
is harmless, economical and effective when em- 
ployed as directed and will injure neither the 
skin nor the health!” 


Soap and water alone not enough 


The great mistake which so many women make is to think 
that because they do not suffer with excessive perspiration 
moisture, they cannot offend with its unpleasant odor. Be- 
cause they are fastidious about daily bathing, they think 
their personal daintiness is assured! 


But soap and water alone cannot protect you. You know, 
yourself, how you often notice perspiration moisture under 
the arm shortly after a bath. And excitement or nervousness 
brings it out instantly. 

Women who best know the secrets of daintiness, take no 
chances. They care for the underarm as regularly as for the 
teeth and fingernails. And 3,000,000 of them have found 
their one sure dependence in Odorono, the Underarm Toilette. 


Twice a week is often enough to use Odorono. 
Each application assures perfect freedom from 
unsightly, uncomfortable moisture and from that 
repellent odor which is so deadly to feminine 
daintiness. And you do not need to bother with 
other precautions. Odorono keeps your lingerie 
and blouses dry, fresh and unstained. 
Odorono—the original corrective 


of perspiration moisture and odor Why not, then, the underarm toilette for you 


—today? Always immaculate and dainty—care- 
free from all perspiration annoyance! You can 
get Odorono at all toilet counters, 35c, 60c, and 
$1 or sent by mail, postpaid. 


A physician formulated Odorono to be a scientific corrective 
of both perspiration moisture and odor. It is a clear, clean 
liquid, antiseptic in action. Doctors and nurses make con- 
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Please notice — 


Men also find Odorono indispensable for toilet 
use. Send for special men’s booklet, “Perfect 
Grooming consists of more than cleanliness.” 

For hurting feet. —Odorono used twice a week 
will give tender, perspiring feet permanent relief. 
It keeps them comfortably dry and free from 
odor. 

Personal service.—I want to help you with 
any special problem relating to perspiration and 
will advise you free. 

Send for generous samples 


I will send you generous samples of Odorono 
and Creme Odorono together with interest- 
ing booklet of information, for 10c. Or, 
sample of either one for 5c. Just send coupon 
and I will mail them prontptly. 


RUTH MILLER 
The Odorono Company 


707 Blair Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 















If you need a deodorant only — Creme Odorono! 


| RUTH MILLER 
707 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 











| 

If you do not need a corrective for per- deodorant. It disappears on the skin | Enclosed roc. Send me, please, samples of Odorono and Creme 

spiration moisture but simply want to at once so may be used when dressing | Odorono. Also booklet. 

safeguard yourself against its ever to go out without danger of staining | Nene 

threaiaalie tle find C the clothing. For quick special use to ———_—— 

ening odor, you will find Creme ara 
supplement liquid Odorono or for | Address kip ditt 

Odorono delightfully effective. It is a everyday dep * trend Chderow l 

soft, fragrant, vanishing cream, en- fills a real need in the underarm | ralkceet maple OF eisher Sanat aleve enchone aay oor 
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tirely unlike any other paste or cream toilette. Large tube, 25c. 
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Cape Dress 
2219 


35e 
Appliqué 
12883 
35c 
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Important 
Price Reduction 


All Pictorial Review Patterns as issued, 
commencing with June, will be priced 


at 15c to 35c—none higher 


VERY Pictorial Review Pattern, be- 

ginning with No. 2101, includes free 
that wonderful invention, The Pictograf, 
which has leaped into popularity over 
night. Everywhere women are most en- 
thusiastic over it. The Pictograf is 
already a tremendous success because it 
enables a woman to make her own 
dresses easily and economically and to 
achieve a perfect fit. 


If you never before had sufficient confi- 
dence to make your own clothes with 
the help of a pattern, The Pictograf will 
show you exactly how to go about it 
every step of the way from beginning to 
end. Only with Pictorial Review Pat- 
terns can you get The Pictograf. 


You will see pages and pages of the most 
beautiful collection of advance Fashions 
—many in lovely colors—in Pictorial 
Review for July—on sale now. 


PicroRIAL REVIEW PATTERNS 


Create Slender and Youthful Lines 
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cA Movie Maniac 


VICTIM of the movies is the 
man of whom I sing. 
His name is immaterial, for 
lowly is his station. 
Perchance he’s one of many whom 
the motion pictures bring, 
All wrecks of noble manhood, to a state of 
desperation, 
Unfit for anything. 


He fcll into the habit, not uncommon in this 
day 
Of going to the movies when the film was 
halfway through, 
And watching, rather mystified, the finish of 
the play, 
Then waiting for the start of it in showing 
No. 2. 
The vicious habit grew. 


He tried to read a novel, and he did—at 
Chapter X. 
His mind would not permit him to begin 
with Chapter I. 
He stuck until “conclusion,” then he read 
around again 
And, starting at the starting point, with 
Chapter IX was done. 
His plight had but begun. 


His meals became chaotic, for he said the 
proper dish 
To start a home-cooked dinner was a pud- 
ding or a pie. ; 
And after pie or pudding he would ask for 
soup and fish. 
“That way,” said he, “you'll serve it, or 
I’ll know the reason why.” 
His wife began to cry. 


At writing he was just as bad, as soon his 
office learned. 
“Yours truly”’ was his opening; “dear 
sir” his final line. 
Commercial correspondence, all its rules, he 
overturned. 
Of secretaries, in a week he had exactly 


nine. 
Their health he’d undermine. 


He got all mixed in dressing; couldn’t seem 
to comprehend 
That shirts preceded waistcoats and that 
socks preceded shoes. 
He came, in short and shortly, to a most 
pathetic end, 
Declaring he’d be followed by a film of 
Photo News. 
Blame the movies if you choose. 
—ARTHUR H. FoLweELL. 


Situation Wanted! 


H, FOR the life of a wage slave! Oh, to 

be bound to work under an overseer 
from morning to night! Oh, for the heavenly 
peace of a job as a faithful union member at 
the bottom of a coal mine! Oh, for eight 
working hours in a nice, comfortable Per- 
spiration Shoppe! 

Oh, for almost any life except that of a 
business man! 

It isn’t that the Little Woman isn’t all that 
a Little Woman should be. It isn’t that I’d 
be a bachelor for anything I can think of, but 
this thing of having the planning of my day 
left strictly to me is more than I can stand. 

You see, I live ina suburb, and every morn- 
ing I take the eight-eleven to town because 
that brings me to the office at exactly five 
minutes after nine if the train is seven min- 
utes late, as it usually is. And if I get to the 
office at five past nine and stick strictly to 
business and don’t take more than forty min- 
utes for lunch, I can have my desk all clear 
by five and get the five-twelve, which brings 
me home with nearly an hour to rest before 
dinner, 

At least all that would be true except for 
the fact that the better fifty per cent of me 
has found out that nobody compels me to 
stay in the office at all. And, as long as no- 
body is checking up on me, I must have time 
to pop out for a minute now and then and 
run an errand. 

And, with a phone right on my desk like 
that, there’s simply no reason in the world 
why I shouldn’t fix up a few things by tele- 
phone, is there? 

We have a way of having breakfast to- 
gether, Gertrude and I. It gives the day such 


a companionable 
start. And besides, 
thecook says that she 
ain’t working in no 
hotel and she’ll serve 
wan breakfast and 
she’ll serve it at 
wan time. ‘ 
Anyway we have 
breakfast together 
every morning at ten 
minutes to eight. We 
always start with the 
weather and some- 
how. get around to 
the eggsand the cook. 
And from there it’s a 
perfectly naturalstep 
to the home and little household needs. We 
always arrive at. little household needs at 
two minutes after eight and get finished with 
them at seven minutes after, which gives me 
four minutes for the train. 

Stuble’s are advertising a sale of bath 
mats, and won’t I drop in at lunch time and 
see if they’ve got a nice pink one—good and 
thick; and if they have and it doesn’t cost 
too much, won’t I have them send it out to- 
morrow? Unless I want to bring it with me 
tonight. 

And while I’m at Stuble’s I might just 
as well go over to Thumm’s—it’s only three 
or four blocks down the street—and see what 
I can do about a lamp for the living room. 
Marian was in there and she says they have 
some beautiful lamps. And if I happen to 
see a bridge table 

Heavens! She had forgotten all about 
having Helen to lunch tomorrow. And now 
she’s made another engagement! What 
shall she do? 

Would I mind awfully calling up Helen 
and telling her that—that—well, something 
plausible. She doesn’t believe Helen’s name 
is in the telephone book, but if I’ll just call 
Jack at the office—it’s Johnson & Finnan or 
Thompson & Finnan or something—he’ll tell 
me where I can locate Helen. Now I won’t 
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RIGHT UP AGAINST MY NOSE 
AND PUSHED! 





forget that, will I? It 
would be perfectly 
terrible. . . . 

And while I’m at 
the phone, if I 
wouldn’t mind, she 
wishes I’d call up 
Madame Jeanne 
about that hat she’s 
making and just tell 
her that the trim- 
ming she was going 
to have won’tdoatall 
on account of the 
new afternoon dress 
not being the color 
she had been going 
to get. 
Madame Jeanne if she doesn’t think a 
mauve. . .».. 

There isn’t usually time for much more 
than that if I’m going to make the eight- 
eleven, but even that much is enough when 
it’s every day of the week. . . . I don’t 
know what I’m to do about it. It would be 
cruel and inhuman treatment to refuse these 
mild quests, but it’s going to be just plain 
ruin unless I do. I’m just catching up with 
last May’s work in the office now and I won’t 
get to this month’s business until just before 
Christmas, which means right after New 
Year’s. ats 

Does anybody want a wage slave? 
—Epwarp Hope. 


Moral on Application 


NCE there was a radio amateur, with 
headphones at each ear. 

Because of a lecture on bird calls, broad- 
cast two thousand miles away, he did not 
hear a thrush in a tree outside his window. 

And he didn’t get the lecturer either. 


Unstable Equilibrium 


“ TENKS has an artistic temperament.” 
“T shouldn’t trust him, either.” 

















And ask . 


I Do NOt Ljke to Learn to (ook 


DO not like to learn to cook, 
I do not like to sew. 

I’d so much rather read a book! 
I’m learning though, 

Because there may yet be a day— 
The ing of it’s sweet— 

When I'll be glad I’ve worked this way, 
For princes like to eat. 


I do not care to sweep the floor, 
I hate to wash and wring. 

I’d rather dress and curl my hair; 
I'd rather sing. 

But I must learn these many things 
My training to complete. 

I’ll want to know yet how to sew; 
And princes like to eat. 


I hope at last a fairy prince 
Will bear me far away; 
If I am worthy I am sure 
He’ll come for me some day; 
And if a cozy house I own, 
T’ll want to keep it neat; 
And—I hate cooking; but I’ve heard 
That even princes eat! . 
—Mary Carotyn Davies. 


Well 


g Wi. said my friend Jenkins, and 
Mr. Spiffen left off his argument 
about the tariff. 

““Well,”’ said Jenkins, and we all arose to- 
gether from the table. 

We paused irresolutely at the door. 
“Well,” smiled Jenkins; and in perfect 
order we into the library. 

Mrs. Hopkins plied him with reports of 
how nicely Junior had been doing in college. 
“Well!” beamed Jenkins. 

Doctor Rumple asked him to give his 
opinion perfectly frankly on the League of 
Nations. “Well,” drawled Jenkins, fitting 
his finger tips together. 

And when the clock had gone around a 
reasonable distance, ‘‘ Well!” said my friend 
Jenkins, and we left for home. 

“A remarkable diplomat!” said Mr. 
Spifin. “So sympathetic!” agreed Mrs. 
Hopkins. ‘And fair-minded on public-ques- 
tions!” added Doctor Rumple. ‘Where does 
he find the secret of his tact?” 

“Probably at the bottom of a well!’ I re- 
sponded. —Corey Forp. 


The Graduates 


FTER the recent British elections, it was 
discovered by some careful statistician 
that’no less than seventeen of the new mem- 
bers of Parliament had been in jail. It is only 
fair to say that these M. P.’s were in prison, 
at one time or another, for what are usually 
called ‘‘political crimes” —that is, they had 
not stolen lead pipe, or kidnaped babies, or 
anything like that. Some were conscientious 
objectors during the Great War, some vio- 
lated the Defense of the Realm Act—presum- 
ably by eating chocolates in a theater after 
eight o’clock at night; because that was one 
of the remarkable prohibitions of the Defense 
of the Realm Act, and still remains on the 
English statutes—and some merely smashed 
the hats of patient policemen because they 
wanted to suffer for the Cause, whatever the 
Cause was. 

It is now proposed to hold a complimen- 
tary dinner, this year, to members of Parlia- 
ment who have been in prison. I shall not 
be there, but I think I can write a report of 
the dinner, in the good English newspaper 
fashion, in the third person. Here it is: 

“An interesting dinner was given at the 
Savoy last evening, in honor of the Members 
of Parliament who have been in prison. Mr. 
Scott-Duckers was in the chair. Seventeen 
M. P.’s were present. 

“The chairman remarked that he was glad 
to see so many faces present, and that they 
had brought their prison pallor unimpaired. 
It was a thing to congratulate themselves 
upon that they had all been arrested at least 
once. (Hear! hear!) He himself had been ar- 
rested three times, and had lost three front 
teeth in an affair with Police Constable 
$3456; but he did not say this in a bragging 
spirit. (Applause). He would go so far as 
to say that nobody should be elected to 
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The same nickel that 
keeps an electric fan 
running all day will 
operate an electric 
vacuum cleaner 314 
hours, or a washing 
machine for an hour 
and a half. On the 
motors of these mod- 
ern servants look for 
the General Electric 
Company monogram. 
The letters are a sym- 
bol of service, the in- 
itials of a friend. 





The biggest nickel’s worth 


You can buy an ice-cream 
cone for a nickel; it is cooling 
for a minute. 


Or you can buy electricity 
for a nickel—enough to run 
a twelve-inch G-E fan for 
ten hours! 


Is there any bigger nickel’s 
worth in the world than 
this—coolness and comfort 
all day long, and a feeling of 
freshness at the end? 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Miss Ruth Barton 


your plan. 
Name 


i i, f 


we 878 Independence Nel 
Square, Philadelphia, ~ 

[a , and you will receive the cash 

a” offer which enables scores of 

‘ our subscription representatives 

of Rhode Island to earn up to $1.50 an hour. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
878 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: Indeed I can use more cash. Please tell me, but without obligation, all about 
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(Continued from Page 159) 


Parliament who had not been in prison. 
(Cheers.) Was it in order to hope that the 
prisons would continue to grow fuller, year 
by year, until everybody was in prison? (Cries 
of Yes! Yes!) He lookéd forward to the time 
when everybody would be born in prison, as 
the simplest way of performing that neces- 
sary function of citizenship and qualification 
for Parliament. 

“Mr. Lloyd George, the only invited guest, 
also spoke. He apologized for not having 
been in prison, and hoped that, in spite of his 
age, he might yet be arrested for something. 
(Cheers.) 

“A letter from Mr. Horatio Bottomley was 
read. Mr. Bottomley was unable to be pres- 
ent, being still in prison.” 

—FREEMAN TILDEN. 


The Sayings of Mrs. Amanda 


IS’ ARMBRUSTER says she never 
raises a hand against her little boy—not 
even in self-defense. 

“Parents should treat their childrens as if 
they was grown-ups,” says Mis’ ‘Armbruster, 

“That’s all right,” I says, “if only the 
children would return the compliment. ? 

Corporal punishment maybe isn’t good 
for a child, but a lot of fathers and mothers 
would be a hull lot better for it. 

The trouble is most parents don’t find out 
what fools they’ve been until long ajter 
their sons and daughters has discovered it. 

Dear me, I don’t know what these wild 
young ones are comin’ to! My grandmother 
said the same thing to me forty years ago. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undeli d through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 





Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HoME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 





promptly to insure receipt of the August issue be- 
fore it is “sold out." We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back numbers. Subscribers should al- 
ways use Postal or Express money orders or Bank 
drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 
riers can supply Postal money orders, 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions 
not received. 

PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuIcaGo: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
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Have your Kodak ready 


Picture-making is fun at the time and 
there’s pleasure ahead—years of it—as you 
turn to the prints in your album. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. ie Kodas City 
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> ERE at last is everything that 
“S counts in radio! Quality of tone 
—distance reception—selectivity 
—and beauty! A cabinet to grace 
S69 2 the music rooms of town and 
country homes, with the remarkable new 
Super-Heterodyne built into it. | 






Distant stations, once tuned in, are marked ' 
on the dials, and easy to get again when | 
you want them. There are just two knobs | 
to turn! Near stations, no matter how 
powerful, are easily tuned out, to get the 
far ones clearly. And with distance tuning 
made so easy, the pleasure is in picking your 
program—listening, not just for distant sig- 
nals, but to lectures—news—plays—music 
—fromeverywhere. For the supreme accom- 
plishment of Radiola Super-VIII is the 
reality of its reproduction—the tone quality 
of its loudspeaker. Tune in, for fine music 
in all its beauty and richness. 


“There's a Radiola for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Offices: 
233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 























Radiola Super-VIII 
needs No ANTENNA 
no ground wire 
or connections of 
any kind, and its 
batteries—dry bat- 
teries—are hidden 
inside. Complete 
with six Radiotrons 
UV-199. Everything 
except batteries 
25 













This symbol of quality Rca is your protection 




















Radiola Super-Heterodyne, the same receiver 
in a semi-portable cabinet, with compartments to 


There are many Radiolas at j a " poe 
many prices. Send for the free pave Cy pageaen and external Radiola Loud- 
. 7 g all tubes and Loudspeaker. 
booklet thatdescribesthemall. Everything except batteries)... . . $286 ase 



























RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Dept. 447 (Address office nearest you.) 
Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 
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Street Address _ ne ek 
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WILL LEND YOU 


a cook 


or THE SUMMER 














Write Me 


[a parties, picnics, 
luncheons or teas on 
the porch, or dinner un- 
der the trees—all ‘sound 
fascinating to me. What 
an opportunity they give 
for a complete change from 
the ordinary! Even to 
the things one serves! 

I have a number of 
ideas on novel refresh- 
ments for out-door par- 
ties. Write me, but tell 
me, please, just what kind 
of an affair you’re getting 
up, so I can plan for you. 


LY 


And then, since it takes 
you out of the hot dining 
room, out where you get 
every breeze that’s stir- 
ring, why not have some 
picnics just for the family ? 
With the lunch basket 
full of surprises! It can be! 
Write me. And please be 
sure to give your name 
and complete address. 


aN) 


Write for our helpful 
booklet, “Meats Prepared 
While the Kettle Boils.” 
It contains many inter- 
esting recipes easy to fix. 
I'll gladly send it to you 


Cooking Correspondent, 
Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 
157 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 











IRED, hot, wi/ted—but at last you get 
out of that oven-like kitchen. Another 
dinner, thank heavens, is ready. 


* * * 


Is this what summer days mean for you? 


Then you surely will be interested in the 
service that Libby is rendering to thousands 
of women right now—giving them more time 
to themselves—permitting them to sit down 
with their families, refreshed at dinner time. 
For you may have this help. 

Naturally it is the cooking of the meals that 
makes your kitchen hot—and you, too, be- 
cause you have to stay there. Yet the foods 
you have to cook are usually the most essen- 
tial. Meats, fer instance,—you can’t leave 
them out. 

Well, then, let us lend you a cook, an expert 
chef, to cook your meats for you. Of course he 
will not work right in your kitchen; you will 
not have to pay his salary. There is a better 
way; a more economical way than that. 


Choice meats cooked for you; 
ready to serve 


Chicago, you know, is the meat center of the 
world. Buying here, the Libby chefs use only 
fresh Government inspected meats. And here 
in our model kitchens they have every facility 
for their perfect cooking. 

With a skill that comes from years of spe- 
cialization these chefs prepare for you meat 
delicacies of surpassing goodness. 

Libby’s Vienna Sausage—dainty morsels 
of choice meats with an irresistible spicing. 


Libby’s Corned Beef—tender beef cured a 
special way and thoroughly cooked; solid 
meat; no waste. 

Libby’s Corned Beef Hash—that Libby’s 
master chefs have prepared for you with the 
utmost care. 

Libby’s Veal Loaf—in which veal is given 
a new goodness. 

By getting these meats and others at your 
grocer’s, getting them already cooked and 
fresh in their air-tight containers, it is for 
you simply a matter of choosing how you 
want them served—as they come from the 
can or with variations. 











For your next 
luncheon serve 
Libby’s Veal Loa, 
and Beets wit. 
Orange Sauce. 
It’s a new taste 
experience 












raitits 
Style 


Sausage 
~d ——— 


Enjoy these new dishes 


Libby’s Meats, you understand, are ready to 
serve as they come from the cans, and deli- 
cious that way. Yet they may be used in an 
almost endless variety of dishes, both econom- 
ical and easy to prepare. For instance: 


Vienna Sausage Wheel, Placeacan of Libby’s 
Vienna Sausage in boiling water for ten min- 
utes, open it and the meat is ready to serve To 
make the attractive dish illustrated above, 
serve as shown with radish roses and olives. 


Corned Beef Summer Special. Libby's Corned 
Beef simply chilled and sliced is an excellent 
meat dish. If you care to serve salad with it, 
try this one. Mix together with French dress- 
ing, cooked string beans, sliced radishes, and 
celery. Serve on lettuce and garnish with 
pimento. 


Breakfast Hash. Placeacan of Libby’s Corned 
Beef Hash in boiling water for twenty min- 
utes or open the can and brown the hash in 
a hot skillet. Serve with a poached egg on 
top of each portion. 


Veal Loaf with Orange Beets. Slice Libby’s 
Veal Loaf and serve with beets and orange 
sauce. To make sauce, heat to boiling, the 
juice of 2 oranges, the grated rind of 1 orange, 
and 1 tablespoon of sugar. Into this stir 1 
tablespoon of cornstarch mixed with 1 table- 
spoon of cold water. Cook till clear, add the 
beets and let cook slowly till they are hot. 







Libby’s Corned Beef Summer 
Special not only tempts lazy ap- 
petites, it satisfies ty ones 








Libby’s Corned Beef Hash,- 
tender, savory and good, is 
particularly enticing served 
with poached eggs 










Cooked and ready to serve as you get them, these 
tempting little sausages are a happy solution to the 
hot weather meat problem. 


For an unusual yet easily prepared dish try the Vienna 
Sausage Wheel with spokes of pr ke gts antly spiced 
Libby's Vienna Sausage and a h po 

bordered with green olives 








radish roses 


Write for our free recipe booklet “Meats 
Prepared While the Kettle Boils.” If your 
grocer doesn’t have the particular Libby 
Meats you want, send us his name and we'll 
make arrangements for you to get them. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby 
107 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
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P. S. You will be delightfully surprised, we 
think, when you find that the key opening 
device on a Libby Meat can actually opens 
the can completely and easily. It took years 
of experimenting to overcome the old trouble 
with such devices, but we have done it. And, 
judging by the “thank you” letters we’ve 
received, women appreciate it. 


Little “‘know-hows” that help 


It is very easy to make radish roses like those 
shown above. Simply remove all but 3% inch 
of the radish stems, peel back the skins in 
five separate sections and drop in ice water a 
few minutes to make the petals open. A most 
attractive garnish, and good to eat. 

If beets are plunged into cold water for a 
minute right after the boiling water is poured 
off, the skins will slip off as easily as grape 
skins. 

Summer vegetables, except corn and beans, 
are best cooked in as little water as possible. 

If a recipe calls for a pimento garnish and 
you have none, slices of green pepper, egg 
or tomato will do quite as well. 



















Above is 
Pattern 
No. 536 





















Parching sunshine, driving rain, the mishaps of 
many porch parties! The sturdy and colorful 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug withstands them all. 


For cottage, bungalow or camp—indoors or 
out—there’s no other floor-covering so practical, 
so attractive and at the same time so economical 
as these popular modern rugs. 


Their smooth, seamless surface and staunch, 
durable base are absolutely waterproof and 
sanitary. Practically nothing can harm them. 
Dirt, grease and spilled things can be whisked 
away with just a few strokes of a damp mop, 
leaving the bright, cheerful patterns like new. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs hug the floor with- 
out tacks, cement or fastening of any kind. They 


Send for Free Booklet 


A very interesting new booklet by Anne 
Pierce, entitled, “Beautify Your Home With 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs,” shows all the 
beautiful patterns in their actual rich colors 
and gives many valuable suggestions for 
brightening up the home. Write for free copy. 





Pattern No. 516 
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Look for the Gold Seal 
The Gold Seal shown 


above is pasted on the face 
of every genuine guaranteed 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
and on every few yards of 
genuine Gold-Seal Congo- 
leum By-the-Yard. Itis your 
protection against substi- 
tutes and gives you the as- 
surance of our liberal money- 
back guarantee. Look for it! 
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For the summer porch, too — 
Congoleum Rugs are a real joy ! 


never curl at the edges or corners—never ruffle 
even in the strongest wind. 


Among the many artistic designs are dainty 
floral effects, fascinating Oriental motifs, neat 
tiles and mosaics—patterns that will brighten up 
every room in the house. 


Note the Low Prices 


6x9 _s feet $ 9.00 The rugs illustrated are 1% x3 feet $ .60 
7%x 9 feet 11.25 made in the five large 3 x3 feet 1.40 
9 x 9 feet 13.50 sizes only. The smaller : 
9 x10% feet 15.75 rugs are made in patterns 3 x 4% feet 1.95 
9 x12 feet 18.00 to harmonize withthem. 3 x6 feet 2.50 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM ComMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd....... Montreal 


Gold Seal 
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